ANDES-AMAZON EXPEDITION 


PUBLISHED BY THE JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION, 35 IW. 21st ST., NEW YORK. 





met MOTOR CARS 
12, 15-20, 24, 30-35 horse power in any style desired 
Famous Throughout the World 


These cars are constructed of best materials by expert workmen with a view to mechanical! 





strength for endurance and long roads 


1904 Model Tonneau de ce 4 cylinders in either 


0 or > h 


More Darracq Cars lnported and Seid. than all Other Makes 
AMERICAN DARRACQ AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Controlled by F, A. LAROCHE COMPANY, 652-664 Hudson St., and 
147 W. 38th St., New York 
Sole American Agents for A. Dariacq & Cie., France 
LICENSED IMPORTERS UNDER SELDEN PATENT 549160 
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BRANCHES 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis 
Detroit Denver 
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We Double the Cost of Our Brewing 
to Give You Pure Beer 


We spend fortunes on cleanliness. 


For instance, we wash every bottle four 
times, when one washing—done, as it is, by 
machinery—seems more than sufficient. 


We clean every tub, every boiling vat, tank 
or barrel, every pipe and pump, every time 
we use it. 

We bore wells down 1400 feet to rock for 
pure water. 


We cool the beer in filtered air. 

We filter the beer by machinery. 

We store Schlitz beer for months in refrig- 
erating rooms until it is well fermented—until 
it cannot cause biliousness. 

We sterilize every bottle after it is sealed. 

All this doubles our necessary cost—an enor- 
mous item on our output—over one million 
barrels annually. Yet we pay it all—just to 
have Schlitz beer pure—just to have it healthful 
for you. Those who enjoy 
it pay none of this extra cost, 
for the price is the same as 


standard beers anywhere. 
Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 

















THESE PICTURES FREE 


Tu New Yearly Subscribers For 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Edited by EMERSON HOUGH 

































America’s Ilustrated Monthly Magazine of the 
ROD, GUN, DOG, CANOE, CAMERA, CRUISE, 


Ac. 
Subscription Price, $1.50 Per Year 
15 cents a Copy of all Newsdealers 


8=-These Pictures are better gr sige and more correctly 
drawn than can be purchased in the art stores. For the 
sportsman’s den or library they are ideal, 

How to Get Them: With each year’s subscription ($1.50) 
we will send a free choice of the six black and whites on the 
left, If the pair of water color companion pictures on top ave 
wanted send | 2.00, which includes a year’s subscription. Th? 
pictures will be sent prepaid and guarantee! to reach you 
safely. 








The Mysteries of the Mighty 
AMAZON RIVER 


READ the story, graphically penned by explorer ALVAH 
D. JAMES, of the discoverics 

> Daysand Discov- | 224 facts brought to light by 
Teco DeSoto, | “FIELD AND STREAM'’S ” 
Pizarro, Cortezand Ma- | exploration party in the vast, trop- 


—— and du- } ja) wilderness drained by the 














A Crowning Stroke in Amazon, 
Journalistic Achieve- From the day when, on the Pa- 
ments of the day. cific coast, the ascent of the An- 





des mountains began, the thrall of 
the narrative is upon you, and never releases its hold until the 
tale ends at the confluence of the great river with the Atlantic, 
3,600 miles from its source. 


BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH 
THE SUPERB CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
1903, CONTAINING THE FIRST INSTAL- 
MENT OF THIS AMAZON STORY. 


Address the Publishers ; JOHN P. BURKHARD COR. 
PORATION, Dept. A., 35 West 21st Street, New YorE, 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


Epitep By Emerson HouGu 
$1.50 a Year, 15 Cents a Copy Published monthly by the 35 West 21st Street, 
Foreign postage 50c. extra JoHN P. BuRKHARD CORPORATION New York 





Copyright, 1904, by John P. Burkhard Corporation 
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A Sportsman’s Kingdom 


A completely appointed island estate on the Atlantic coast, with 2,000 acres best shooting 
grounds, 12 islands. Geese, ducks, English snipe, woodcock, deer, bear, etc. Shooting all the year 
round of one kind or another. Superb climate winter and summer. Gulf Stream is close and tem 
pers air in winter. Coast trends west, and southwest winds come over the ocean in summer. 
Selected after five years’ search of Atlantic coast. Thoroughly healthful—test of twelve years 
Northern limit of no snow; southern limit of inland navigation. On sait water sound—no brackish 
water, malaria or mosquitos. Best of sailing or yachting. Island locked harbor. No rocks, ne 
ice, no fog. House placed on island of 100 acres; high, rolling land, thoroughly drained. Very 
best drinking water. Fine soil and pasturage. Milk, forty quarts a day. Good harbor; hard 
bottom; no mud exposed at low tide. Fine outlook. House on bluff point surrounded by trees like 
a park. Trees green all winter. Pine, live oak, holly, dogwood. Mocking birds the year round 
Midst of best fishing. Crabs, oysters, clams, terrapin. Some twenty buildings, all in first-class 
order. All foundations brick; all fence posts cedar. Fine wharf; posts coppered. Excellent boat 
ways. Sharpie yacht; two sailboats; two skiffs. Daily mail. Twelve miles from railroad station, 
which is 22 hours from New York. The owner (a Northerner), is getting old and wishes to relieve 
himself of the care of this property. Price, $30.000, including Jersey cows, horses, turkeys, ducks, 
chickens, thirty tamed wild geese, and every appointment of a well kept and well managed gen 
tleman’s country home. For fuller particulars, address ‘“‘Owner,”’ care of FIELD AND STREAM. 


LIMATICALLY, GEOGRAPHICALLY, and in EVERY 
WAY this Island Property offers the MOST FAV- 
ORABLE SITE on the ENTIRE ATLANTIC COAST for 
an all-the-year-round HUNTING, FISHING, BOATING, 
YACHTING, HEALTH or PLEASURE GROUND. :: : 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE 


Advertisements under this head are 3 cents 
per word per insertion, payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Numbers and initials count as words. 








FOR SALE—Two high-class pointer bitch pups, 
eight months old; $25 each. Half express rates. 
Ed. F. Haberlein, McPherson, Kansas. 


INDIAN MOTORCYCLE 1903 Model, in first-class 

order. Used about 500 miles. New set chairs 
and new rear tire. Good horn, leather cap, leather 
leggings included. A bargain if sold before March 
20. Owner buys a car. Machine weighs 98 Ibs., 
has been ridden 152 miles on tour in 10 hours, 
and can always beat a 2-minute clip. It is the 
best hill climber made. M. E. Baldwin, 25 
Mt. Vernon Ave. Orange, N. J 





FOR SALE—Indian bead work, bark canoes from 

one foot to thirty feet. All kinds of wild 
birds. Write for prices. R. H. Cockburn, Stur- 
geon Falls, Ont., Can. 
BROKEN LLEWELLEN SH'T'TER—Three years 

old, high bred, fine large dog, broken on wood- 
cock, partridge ‘and quail; nearly all white with 








black ticks; does not retrieve. Price $60. Ad- 

dress F.. care FIELD AND STREAM. 

IRISH SETTRR—St. Lambert's Norah, a very 
high-class bitch, fit to win in any class. Is nut 


broken, but would make a good acquisition to 
any breeding kennel, or handsome house dog. 
age $50. Address K., FIrLD aND Stream Of- 
ce, 





RED FOXES WANTED—Good prices 
paid for strong and sound red foxes. 
Eugene Byrne, 350 West 28th Street. 
AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS—Ritles (just out), 
cheap. Catalogues. Page Co.. Muscatine, Ia. 


Will be 
Address 
New York. 








FOR SALE—Pets. Brownie Kangaroos, Prairie 
dogs &c. Send 15¢c for Photos. Geo. Thorn, 
Seward, Kan. 


DACHSHUNDE PUPS and GROWN-UPS, guar- 
anteed of best imported champion strains. R. 
Koenigsbauer, 1014 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 





SPORTSMEN ATTENTION—Bird dogs one-half 
price or exchanged for 30-30 rifle or other dogs. 
tnclose stamp for reply. Davis Dog Trainer, 
Fairmont, Minn. 


POINTER’ PUPPIES—Finest breeding, eligible, 
whelped Jan. 16th 1904. Pedigree and photos, 





MARINE GLASSES, $8; Marine Telescope, $6; 
good order. Cabin sailboat, 21 ft., $125. Box 

81, Norwich, Conn. 

LIVE BLUK, DEKK AND BUF PF'AL.*> -bor sule 
for stocking purposes. Address C . care FIeLD 
AND STREAM. 

GKEA® KBAKGAIN 








in fhe up-to-date 





ejector 
on we. Leland and Newcomb, Mont- gun, best American make. Address Opportunity, 
pelier, Vt care FIELD AND STREAM. 

STONE AND COPPER —Indian relics for sale. VeCUL VUCKS—Send stump for price list vl 


N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 
N. 8S. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Coon and Fox 
Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS and ROUGH COATED 

SCOTCH COLLIES. If you want to buy the best 
blood in the Country at reasonable prices in above breeds 
write to the Carlston Kennels, Walhalla, N.Y. Have 
won first, second and ihird prize with three puppies 
shown in the New York Westminster Kdnnel Club Show 
Feb, 10-13, 1904. 


WANTED-—Situation as gamekeeper. Thoroughly ex- 

perienced in pheasant and partridge rearing. Breaking 
and care of dogs and guns. 17 years continuous service 
as coachman. Address, James English, Hastings, N.Y. 


FLORIDA PROPERTIES—A number of desira- 

ble places in the choicest part of Florida from 
a sportsman’s —— State what you want. 
Dr. C. H. Stokes. Mohawk, Fla. 





Hounds. Comrade 











the standard decoys, the finest in _" world. 
2. W. Stevens, Weedsport, N. Y., 0. Box 





WANTED—To mount your hunting trophies. 

Our art in taxidermy has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. Prof. 
Gus Stainsky, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


COCKER SPANIELS—Ked and black pups and 
prize winning bitches in whelp to Champion 
lerfection, the best red dog in America. Per- 
fection at stud, $15. Picture and stud card on 
application. Eclipse Kennels, Franklin, Pa. 


LIVE MOOSE WANTED—For propagating pur- 


poses; male or female. State your lowest price. 
J. T. Benson, Auburndale, Mass. 











FOR SALE—Pheasants, adult and young Gold- 

en, young Silver, young Lady-Amherst, and 
English pheasants. Apply Dr. Niven, London, 
Ontario. 





CHOICE MAINE HOTEL—On Sebec Lake, 5 
miles from Maine Central R. R. This is the 
finest land-locked salmon lake in Maine, and best 
fishing grounds are directly in front of hotel. A 
whole chain of lakes and streams surround the 
property, filled with lake trout, salmon, perch, 
black bass, pickerel and trout. Best deer and 
moose section of Piscataquis County. Main 
building three stories, 15 x 42 with ell 30 x 50. 
All newly built and for sale cheap. A rare op- 
portunity for club or hotel man. No finer locali- 
ty in all Maine. Address Field and Stream of- 
ce. 


FOR SALE—Some extra fine puppies, from 5 

months to 9 months old, by Rodfield, Jr., and 
finely bred bitches. Also several thoroughly 
trained pointers and setters for gentlemen's 
shooting and home companions. Chas. A. Haley, 
tna Kennels, Bath, N. Y. 


NGLISH TOY SPANIELS—Thoroughbred pup- 
“ae at reasonable prices. Blanchard, No. 30 
Byron Ave., Brockton, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Registered 
M. Schindler, Sisseton, S 











— puppies. 





every owner of a shot gun to write for our 
free booklet - ° ° 


Mitchell Mfg. Co., London, O. 


WANTED 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrat- 

ed catalogue and a showy shell mailed for 10c. 
Collections of choice shells from 25c. to $1. Send 
for lists. J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, Fla. 


COCKER SPANIELS—Red and black puppies, 
at reasonable prices; imported cockers at stud. 
Oil City Kennels, Oil City, Penn. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES 
J. G. Morris, Easton, Md 


SOME GREAT BARGAINS in the following ar- 
ticles, ALL NEW: Fine ‘tapestries in oil, on can- 
vas, for interior decoration; mounted grouse 
from the Dakotas; bicycle; Lefever acre ee 
ejector gun; cameras; music box; steam cooker; 
piano, ‘Address K., care FIELD AND STREAM. 


MOUNTEL SHARP-TAIL GROUSE 
very fine specimens from North Dakota. 
$6 each. 








entitled to registry. 








—Several 
Price, 
Choice of standing or hanging position. 


ORPINGTONS—A few choice Buff and Black 

Cockerels for sale. Grand birds, Cook's strain 
from recent importation. Orders for eggs so- 
licited. J. H. Watling, Seneca Falls, N. ze 
































a 
The value of a dog to-day and tomorrow may be the difference between a dead 
dog or a live one. 
Sergeant's Sure Shot for Worms, 50c. per bottle 
Sergeant's Condition Pills, 50c. and $1.00 per box 
These remedies have cured dogs of every ailment in ‘‘dogdom” for a third ofa century. 
They are good for dogs at any time—an ideal tonic and builder. If your druggist don’t have 
them, we'll send, post-paid, on receipt of price. Send 3c. postage for our new book “ Dogs 
and Pedigree blanks. POLK MILLER DRUC CO., Richmond, Va. 
” 














CHAMPION 
DOG BISCUIT 


PEER OF ALL DOG FOODS 


CRISP AND TENDER 
READY TO EAT 


Read the following: 


Aberdeen, S. D., Oct. 5, 1903. 
St. Paut Breap Co,, St. Paul, Minn. 

Gentlemen: I received your:sample of Dog Biscuits 
some days ago, and have fed them tomy Pointer pup, five 
months old, and find that he eats them dry very read- 
ily, although I have to break them upsome. Heseems 
: / ; to like them even better than he does biscuits. En- 

Fe adR \ closed you will tind my check for $4.25, for which please 
send me a harrel of 1009 pounds by freight, via the 


DD Q@ G B | § Cc U | ran * cheapest route, adv ising me of the shipment. 
a fs Very truly yours, 

J. K. HULL, President Brown County Abstract Co. 
Our Biscuits will please your dog. Write for Pamphlet, Prices and Samples 
SOLD AROUND THE WORLD 
Made by 


ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY, = = _ St. Paul, [linn. 
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WARWICK KENNELS 


Ghe Home of the Alberts 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


High Class English Setters, Bench and Field 
STUD DOGS: 
Albert’s Fleet Albert’s Running Ranger 


RODFIELD, Jr. 


F. D. S. B. No, 96. A. K, C. 8.2 B. No. 48430 
B; Champ. Rodfieid—Florence Gladstone. The 
greatest Combination of Llewellin setter blood in 
America. Winner on the bench at Buffalo and 
Rochester, 1903; only times shown. Strictly a 
high class field dog. Black, white, tan and ticked. 
Stud fee, $20. 


CHAS. A.HALEY, Utility Kennels, BATH, N. Y. 
(AT STUD) FEE $i0. 


English Setter, «‘ PETRUCHIO” 64728 


White, black and tan, 50 Ibs. Fast, stylish, 
handsome, full of bird sense and combining 
blood of Roderigo, Toledo Blade, Gath’s Hope 
and Georgia Belle. 


Pointer, ‘PETE THE RIPPER” 


Eligible and will be registered; black, white 
and ticked. Perfectly broken; easily handled, 
stylish, careful and persistent worker, tough 
as wire. Rip Rap and Strideaway Strain. 

These dogs are good enough for anybody 
and price most reasonable. For particulars, — 


G “Mi. SHEPPARD, ~ \e™ Clear Lake, S. D. 




















ENGLISH SETTERS 


For field and show purposes. At stud the well 
known imported winner ALBERTS DUKE {59,182] 
by Sir Terris, litter brother to the famous Champ- 
ion Barton Tory,dam Lady Vere by Duke from 
Lady Howard, sire of Albert’s Miss, first and 
special L. K. A. of A. New York, Myrtle Barbie, 
first puppy, first novice, second limit, second open, 
reserve winners, special for best in puppy class 
ioe or bitch] and special for best American bred 
dog or bitch] and other good ones. FEE, $25.00, 
Also MYRTLE DOCTOR [60,885], sire Albert’s 
Captain ex-Albert’s Little Nell, First prize win- 
ner at Orange, N. J. show, beating Ch. Gilhooley. 


EE, $25.00. 
MYRTLE KENNELS 
Port Chester, New YorR 








FIELD WINNING 
LLEWELLIN SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (3492 F. D. S. B. ), (58933), by 
Champion Count Gladstone I1V—Rod’s Petrel and 
she by Roderigo—Gladstone’s Girl. Fee, $35.00. 

Count Danstone (3490 F. D.S. B. ), [46664], by 
Champion Count Gladstone IV—Dan's Lady, and 
the greatest winner of this breeding. Fee, $25.00. 

Tonio Mark [3491 F. D.S. B.], [53417], by Cham- 
»ion Antonio—Ouida F. and she Gath’s Mark— 

uby’s Girl. Fee, $15.00. 

Above are medium-sized, richly marked, black, 
white and tan dogs that for lineage and individual- 
ity are second to none today, or ever before the 
public. Send for list of brood bitches and young 
stock by these and other noted winning sires. 


W. J. BAUGHN, Ridgeville, Ind. 
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SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK. / 


“'/~: HABERLEIN 
i Dog Remedies. 


ts—Tried and Approved! Forty yrs. Experience ¥ 









i 


No experimen 





Distemper Cure (Comb) $1.00 Single Remedies 
Mange Cure........--- os 50 sent by mail pre- 
Eezema Cure...... 50 paid. The Ten 
Canker Cure.. 50 


y > toater Preparations or 
‘ BaP... ; 
Fee Pil... BO any $5 selection 
. Condition Pills. 25 willbe expressed, 
‘Eye Lotion.........- 25 prepaid, on re- 
Flea Repeller & er a 50 ceipt of only 
Scent Restorer &Intensif. 560 4 
ws 5 |«683.50 






; ‘ons for success ~§ entace any each remedy 
Jirections for successful treatment accompany y. 
_ Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases. 


Ep. F. HABERLEIN, MCPHERSON, KAN. — 


WOODBINE 
KENNELS 


Breeders of Cocker Spaniels, 
English Setters and Pointers 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for 
3ench Shows. The largest and finest 
kennel in Michigan. Fine training 
grounds and competent handlers. 


Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


AN IRISH FIELD DOG 


Some people say that no Irish Setter dog is good 
in the field. Here is one that is equally good 
on woodcock, quail or partridge, and moreover ts 


A SNIPE DOG 


and his sire was a snipe dog. How many snipe 
dogs do you know of any breed? 


ICEBERG 


by Dutchman (Ch. Chief-Ch. Ruby) out of Bonnie 
by Ch. Tom out of Norah. 

When pointing where there is more than one 
bird he will hold his point till last is flushed. 
Follows running birds without losing, flvshing «r 
breaking his point. Will be shown afield by ap- 
pointment only. AT STUD, $10. 

to approved bitches only. Address 


Red Hills Kennels, Hackensack, N. :' 











The Pioneer American Dog Remedies 


Glover’s Imperial Dos Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience inthe Treatment of Sick 
Dogs. Complete list. 


Distemper Cure , . $1.00 | Condition Pills ., . $ .50 


Mange Cure ,. . .50 4 Digestive Pills. 50 
Vermifuge ... . .§0 | Liver Pills . .. . 50 
Blood Purifier. . . .50 | Comp. Sulphur Tablets .50 
Canker Wash. . . .50 | WormCapsules . . .50 
Tonic Se .50 | Tape Worm Capsules .50 
Cough Mixtures . . .50°| DiarrhceaCure . . .50 


Limiment ..... 50 
Kennel and Stable Soap .25 


goods. 
iseases 


4”, «50 
Eye Lotion. ... .50 


For sale by Druggists and dealers in sportin, 


Refus< worthless substitutes. Free book on Dog 

and how to feed, on application to 

H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., '278 Broadway, N.Y. 
Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club ~ 


Pd 





tenn esis 
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COLLIES 


q are playful, watchful, faithful, lovable and teach- 
able. Are the ideal companions as protectors 
and playfellows. We always have on hand all 

——.8__& | Imported and domestic. 
-~ ee 





Paris Exhibition, 1908; Gold Medal and Highest Award 


ages, male and female. 
Book, telling how to train and care for them, fifty 
cents. Descriptive monthly sale lists free. 


Albany, Vt. 






A 





——— 





MAPLEMONT STOCK FARM, Js 


—=_— 











Always on Hand 
COLLIES 


DOGS, PUPPIES, BROOD 
AND SHOW BITCHES 


WHITE OAK FARM KENNELS, 
Center Moric es, N. Y. 


TERRIER BISCUITS 


These biscuits are gpecially poypased for Terriers of all 








dogs. They form a wel 


breeds and other medium-size 4 
i i roportions of 


balanced ration, containing the necessa 


meat, bone, cereal d vegetables in judicious combina- a _ .- —_—_— 
tion. pine taeeaaeamatai pete = AT Stud— The Sensational COLLIE e 


Eaten with avidity, they are easily digested, make bone 
and muscle, and not fat, thus ensuring the true terrier H E A Cc H A Mt G A L oO P I N 
qualities of energy and action. A winner of over one hundred firsts, two 
Price, in cartons, $0.25 5o-Ib. bags, $3.50 championships, and the sire of the reigning Col- 


25-Ib. bags, 1.90 _100-Ib. bags, cae lie of Europe, Ch. Wishaw Clinker, besides a 
Are sold by leading grocers, sporting goods deaiers, host of echoes. For further particulars, address 


druggsts, etc. 
W: also manufacture a specially prepared food for dogs, RAVENSWOOD COLLIE KENNEL 
D. B. Gardner, Prop., 


puppies, cats, rabbits, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, birds,etc. 

Write for our Catalogue ‘‘ Dog Culture” with practical “ §39 Grace St., Chicago, Ills. 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs, with a chapter on cats, free. 

SPRATT'S PATENT (AM) LTD. 


45° Market St. Newark, N. J., 7145. 4th St., St. Louis,Mo. | Collie at Stud and Puppies for Sale 
1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


— At Stud, OHIO HOPE, Fee, $10 
BEN F, LEWIS By Ch. BALGREGGIE HOPE, Ex-Ch. PARKHILL 


PINNACLE, Sire of SALVATION LASS, biggest 
Boarding Kennels 


winner of the year in America. 
Puppies from Grand Bitches for Sale. 
Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boarded, 
put in Condition, and handled at Shows. Address at 


R. D. BOHANNAN Columbus, Ohio 
LANSDOWNE, PA, 
deep white collar and front. He has a good coat of the proper 


texture, a perfect head with small ears, placed well back, and 
ae nee gw is well set up and of good size, plenty of 
bone, and for excell-nce of outline he cannot be surpassed. 

ALF, DELMONT, Prop. BARON was first in winners at Toronto; Ladies’ Kennel 
Association; Brooklyn and Philadelphia. FEE 


$25.00. 
Dogs boarded and conditioned for shows, ’ 


BALMORAL PICCOLO 
WINDHOLME KENNELS 






































BALMORAL COLLIE KENNELS 
CHAMPION BALMORAL BARON 


. Born September 20th 1903. 
Sire, “* Prince Clinker "’ Dam, ** Old Hall Muriel” 
This handsome young dog is a beautifully marked tricolor with 








Devon, Pa. 








A. K. C. S. B., 66983. Born July 28, 1900. 
Sire, Ch. Parbold Piccolo ex. Parbold Prim. 


This dog, only just imported, is without doubt the highest bred 

dog in Canada to-day,and is an ideal specimen of what a Stud 

ISLIP, L.L, N.Y. Collie should be. He is a bright golden sable, with white collar, 

The Windholme Kennels has won more prizes in blaze and front, large size, with grand body and shape. His 


ligree contains the combined blood of nearly all the past 
champions. He is a winner of over 40 prizes and specials. 


Waverly Street Ottawa, Ont. 


° The oldest, 

The Dog Fancier =: 
lar and most 

prosperous amateur kennel publication in America. 
Established in 1891. A splendid medium for adver 
tisers. Published monthly, at so cents a year 
Sample copies free Get your address in the 


Kennel Directory pages for socentsa year. Address 
Newark, N. J.; Pittsburg; Atlantic City; Itimore; 


EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek. Mich. 
Philadelphia; New York and Providence. Fee, $10. ; 
DARKIE, a perfect 22-inch dog by Ch. Raffler-— — 


Lady Contralto; a bench show dog and litter brother RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


Beagles than all the other exhibitors combined during 
the past few years and has practically won all the 
prizes competed for at three-point shows. 

Have now gr«wn dogs and bitches for sale and more 
young stock im mespring. We breed in bitches but 
once a year and have nolate fall puppies. 


BEAGLES AT STUD 


ORANGEMAN, imported, 13-inch dog, by Lictor— 
Winsome; great hunter; winning second at Dublin, 
Ireland, in a class of over 30 dogs; winning here at 




















tothe champions. Fee. $10. 


DA 14-inch dog, by Merrimac—Annie ; 
a fine ih on ; New Yorke Philadelphia and Provi- 
dence only times shown. E 

Have always a nice lot of healthy, farm-raised pup- 
pies for sale at moderate prices. 


WILSON BARNARD, BRYN MAWR, PA. 








The premier kennels of this fashionable breed is the 
Slatington Kennels. I have won more prizes at lead- 
ing shows than ary exhibitor in the country. At Phil- 
adelphia in November my six dogs took first in all 
three classes as well as first and reserve in winners. 


EDWARD L. KRAUS, SLATINGTON, PA. 
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AIREDALES 


AT STUD 





Floriform, 72753 
—BY— 


Tone Masterpiece, 
winner at many shows, 
including Philadelphia, 
1903. 


BOLTON WOODS BRIAR 
76088. The sensational 
English puppy of last 
spring. Won everything 
at Brooklyn, last No- 
vember. 

Puppies For Sale 
Apply to 
THEODORE OFFERMAN 
29 B'way, N.Y. City 











5 ° hs 


Move ON 
The puppy to be shown at New York 











MELLIN STEVENS AIREDALE TERRIERS 
(Formerly of Crosswick Kennel.) 


Champion Clomnel Monarch’s Pups For Sale 


Dogs Boarded, Conditioned and Handled 
at all shows. | 





JENKINTOWN, PA. 








AIREDALES TO WIN AND WORK 
Savinhurst Kennels 


MILTON, MASS. 
P. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. 
AT STUD. 


CHAMPION THE NEW KING (65826) 


Winner of many firsts and specials in England and 
America, and has produced some grand puppies taking 
prizes for best American bred. 

Puppies from Crown Duchess, Clonmel Majesty and 
other choice bitches. 


SWISS MOUNTAIN KENNELS 
Spaniels, 


Field Spaniels, Cocker 
Toy Spaniels, Pomeranians. : ; 








Our CATALOGUE, illustrated with half-tone pictures of 
individual dogs, views of the kennels, etc, 20cents, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














This Space is Reserved for the 


WOOGLIN KENNELS 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Cocker Spaniels a Specialty. 








Dealers and Importers of 


HIGH CLASS DOGS 


PUPPIES OF ALL BREEDS 


PENN SQUARE Frank P. Smith 
KENNEL Prop., Phila., Pa. 











PETS FOR THE PEOPLE 


Dogs of all kinds. Angora Cats and Kittens. Fa - 
cy Cage Birds, such as Fine Singing Canaries, Gold 
Finches, Mocking Birds, Cardinals, Thrushes, Black- 
birds, Talking Parrots. Gold Fish and Aquariums. 
Squirrels, White Mice and White Rats. 


Catalogue for the asking 


F. HOPE, 35 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS 
Our Record for 5903 


~ 08 Firsts 
22 - - - Seconds 
23 - - Championships 


Also Specials for Best Team at Newark, Pitts- 
burg, Atlantic City, L. K. A. & Brooklyn, Latter 
two shows included Special for Best Team of All 
Breeds. 

Comment is Unnecessary 
By January 1st we will have ready for distribu- 
tion, catalogue of Terriers for sale, and Stud 
Book. ad 
Address, THE SABINE KENNELS, 


Orange, Tex. 
Champion SABINE RESULT, is at the SEL- 
WONK KENNELS in care of Mr. GEORGE 
Tuomas, Magnolia, Mass. 














826 Poydras Street, 


Best Terrier at Stud in the Southern States. 
VEXATION KNIGHT MARSHALL 


Winner of nine Firsts, four Seconds, five Thirds; 
'wice first and twice reserye in winners, all in 1902, 
and at the leading shows, 

Sire of first and second, puppies, New Orleans, 1903. 


Cus. GRETZNER, 
New Orleans 





WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIER. 
The Property of Messrs. FRASER and LINDSAY. 
The English Champion 
MATCHMAKER. 
Retains all his fire and remarkable terrier character, 

FEE, $25.00, 
W. P. FRASER, 
Ontario Jockey Club, . = = 


The liveliest and smartest of house dogs are the 


Scottish Terriers 


The right size for children’s pets and companions. 

We win ninety per cent of the prizes wherever 
we show, and have puppies by Champion The 
Laird, and other good dogs. 


CRAIGDARROCH KENNELS, J 


Toronto, Ont. 











FOR SALE 
ST. BERNARDS 
BULL TERRIERS 
COCKER SPANIELS 


Puppies at very reasonable prices. 


secure highly bred stock. Dogs from these Kennels have 
= highest honors at leading American and Canadian 
ows. 


Our entire stock of Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches, and 


This offers a rare opportunity to any one wishing to 


BAY VIEW KENNELS, 
Trenton, Ont., Can. 
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Bay Shore, L. I 
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Ch, 
Sandown Laird, 68762, by Clydeford 


IRISH—RAY 





WINNING TERRIERS AT STUD 


Sandown Garnet, 73253 by Clydeford Rebel ex Glory, - - 


SCOTTIS { 
TERRIERS Brandywine Jock, 68988, “by Heather Bob ex Heather Daisy, - . - 


WELSH— itor Barter, 74082, by Brynhir Banner ex Brynhir Burnish, 
HAM, SPALPEEN 68338, by Breda Sporter ex Teazah. - - 


SANDOWN & RAYNHAM KENNELS, ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


Fee $25.00 
Fee $20.00 
Fee $20 00 
Fee $20.00 
Fee $20.00 


Nero ex Revel, - : © é 











HIGH CLASS BOSTON TERRIERS 
W. B. STONE'S Bobs, Swell and Rip Van Winkle at Stud fee $10. 

These are all tried sires, reliable and get good 
stock. 

For engagements er) J. M. Herrick, 63 Elm 
St., Somerville, Mas 

These dogs and oe wianing, registered, high 
class Boston Terrier bitches and brood bitches for 
sale. Those starting a kennel or wanting a single 








== THE NEW STAR 


| 
| THE YOUNG IMPORTED IRISH TERRIER 
- Red Hills Doctor 


| Winner at five firsts at Middletown, five first 
| and special at Bryn Mawr also “reserve” for 
| cup for best terrier of all breeds, first limit, 

















first class dog should ne“e this advertisement. 
FIFTY BULL TERRIERS 
For Sale: wos poston TERRIERS 


All ages and sexes; some winners, all wi!l make 
winners and well worth the attention of any one de- 
siring the best. Dogs from my kennels have won 
over [,500 prizesin the last few years, Commissions 
for all breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Best of references. Look me up. Address: 


Danbury; first and reserve for cup for best dog 
| in the show, Frederick, Md.; third open, L. K. 
A.; two seconds and reserve winners, Brook- 
| lyn. Fee $20. 
| Also puppies and imported brood bitches. 
| RED HILLS KENNELS, Hackensack,N. J. 











FRANK F. DOLE, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





AT STUD—IMPORTED ENGLISH BULLDOG 





BOSTON TERRIERS 


Our famous sires at stud: Ch. SURPRISE, 
DICK TURPIN, BILLY PENN and KIM. 
Send stamp for descriptive booklet. 
high class pups for sale, $50.00 and up. 
want that kind write us. 


STRAFFORD KENNELS 
STRAFFORD, CHESTER CO., PA. 


| 
We have with goo 
If you | Two served for $25.00. 


CHESHIRE CHEESE 


E. K. C., 51221. 
Sire, Jummy, winner of 50 first prizes in England. Dam, 
M ee Dora. This dog has four champions close u 
in his pedigree ; weight, 40 lbs., dark brindle, grand hea 
layback and correct rose ears. Fee $15.00. 


MR. C. S. LITTLE 
HIGHLAND KENNELS, = LOWELL, MASS. 








ST. BERNARDS 





BULL TERRIERS 
Wentworth Brant. Fee $15.00 
Sire of the winners Wentworth Vixen 
and Lady Loo, Jr. 


B:ood bitches include Millstone Venus and Went- 
worth Hugnette, Young and matured stock for sale. 
For half-tone, kennel address, etc., apply 


JNO. W. BRITTON 11, 256 W. 57th St. NEW YORK 


HELLGATE KENNELS 
| FRED. SCHMITT, Prop. 
i Ave. and Trains, Meadow Road, 
| ck Box, 15, Woodside, L.I., New York. 
At Stud HELLGATE BALDER, 54321; LORD ROBERTS, 59131 
TEDDY DICK, 46785: HORNSEA CHIEF, JR. 57312 
Puppies, grown dogs and 


Stud fee on application 
Four acres of 


bitches for sate at reasonable prices. 
ground for boarding dogs 




















FRENCH POODLES 


During the show season of 1g01-1902, Red Brook 
kennels won over 100 prizes,of which 63 have been 
championships, firsts and specials. 

Prize winning dogs and registered puppies always 
on hand. Address, 


Red Brook Kennels, Great Neck, L. |. 


IMPORTED ENGLISH SETTER 


JALBERT'S DUKE 


: Terris, litter brother of Champion Barton 








“iT ory. 


| Dam: Lady Vere, by Duke, from Lady Howard. 
Sire of Albert’s Miss, First and Special, L. A. 
of A. show 1901, and other prize winners. 


Fee $25.00 
H. R. BARRY 3 3% Portchester, N. Y. 














Cedar Kennels 


SALESROOM: 
113 WEST 37th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Country Kennels, Maspeth, Long Island. 


Cable Address: * Peceder,” New York. 
Telephone 6755-38th St. 





M Largest importers and breeders of 
thoroughbred dogs, from massive 
¥ great Danes to tiniest Toy Spaniels. 
: Breeding and Boarding Establish- 
; ment, Maspeth, Long Island. 
Outi-of-town orders faithfully attended to. 
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se A WHERE 


TO GO A Ss 





SPORT 


ON THE EAST COAST OF 
VIRGINIA. 


Quai season now open. Ducks, brant and geese. 
Make your engagements at once. Specially suited to 
sportsmen and families. Rare combination. Good sport 
and good accommodations. 75 large rooms, nice bedding; 
good table service. Nice place to spend the winter. The 
most convenient place for shooting and fishing along the 
coast; 8 hours’ ride from New York City. Stop at Keller 
Station, Va., N. Y., P. & N. R. R. (Old Point Comfort 
and Norfolk Route). Send for booklet. Mention Field 
and Stream. 

A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Va. 


Eastern North Carolina 
FENNER 5S. JARVIS 


GVIDE 





Haslin, Beaufort Co., N. C., in the heart 
of a region that abounds in bears, deer, foxes, 
rabbits, squirrels, ducks, geese, swans, tur- 


keys, quail, etc. 


BIG GAME IN MEXICO 


BEAR, DEER, WILD HOG, MOUNTAIN LION, JAGUAR 

ANTELOPE, WOLVES, MOUNTAIN SHEEP, TURKEY 

A Hunting Lodge in the heart of Sierra 
Madre in Sonora. Our outfit complete. We 
furnish everything and make your trip a suc- 
cess and one to be remembered. Two and 
one-half days from El Paso, Texas. Camp run 
by Americans. Rates: $2.50 per day. 

For photos and particulars address— 


CHIHUAHUITA LODGE 
Colonia Pachco, CHIHUAHUITA, MEXICO 








| 





Cobb’s Island Club House. 


Is epen all the year fer spertsmen. 


Brant, Duck and Goose Shootin g In winter over 


live decoys. 


Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer, 


appress E, B, COBB, Oyster ¥, & Nosh 








At BAGLEY FARM, 
BACLEY’S MILLS, VA. 

La Crosse Station, S$. A. L.—Guaranteed to furnish 
sportsmen more QUAIL, TURKEY AND DEER 
shooting thar: any other Southern resort. _ First-class family 
accommodations, Guides, dogs and livery furnished. Cata- 
logue sent. 


DEER, DUCK, WILD TURKEY & HARE 


IN ABUNDANCE 

Clarksville, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. The 
best place to find royal sport shooting Quail. 
More plentiful than ever before. Large areas for 
hotel guests. Best dogs, handled by ‘Capt. 
Dinks Barner’ and other good guides. New 
hotel, with modern comforts—Bath, Toilet, Elec- 
tric Bells, etc. Magee’s Chlorinated Lithia Wa- 
ter free to all guests. Superb service for sports- 
men and their families. Quick mail, Telegraph 
and Telephone service, and eleven daily trains. 
For particulars address R. H. Dasley, Prop., 
Clarksville, Va. 











GO TO HOMOSASSA, FLORIDA! 


Sportsman’s Paradise. Deer, Turkey, 
Duck, Quail and Fish in abundance ! 


THE RENDEZVOUS 


New Hotel, situated on Homo- 
sassa River, five miles from Gulf 
of Mexico. Cuisine and service 
perfect. Launch, livery and 
boats in connection. Address: 


W. L. LOWRY, Propr. : Homosassa, Fla. 














Ducks are in by the thousand. The shootin 

1D on the Rice Fields at Georgetown, S. C., is in 
* full blast. 

QUAIL shooting the finest in the South. 

TURKEY, DEER, WOODCOCK and SNIPE 

in great abundance. Thousands of acres of game 

9 preserves controlled by the Tourist Hotel. Rooms 


with bath; single and in suite; steam heat. A 
TURKEY limited number of hunters will be accommodated. 
Climate superb. Write for particulars. 
ET C Tourist Hotel, H. 1. LIVINGSTON 
& 


GEORGETOWN, S. C. 
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“With its head in the clouds.” 





PIKES PEAK, 





One of the most famous mountains 
in America stands about midway be- 
Denver and Pueblo. Forty 
years ago, it took as many days to 
reach it as it now takes hours, so 
improved are the transportation facili- 
The 


tween 


ties. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections offer fast and 
luxurious trains with only one change 
between New York 
important points in Colorado. 


or Boston and 


A copy of ‘‘America’s Winter Resorts,”’ will 
be sent free, on receipt of a two cent stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 




















One Night Out 
To Florida 


via 
Big Four Route 
LEAVING CHICAGO | P. M. 
AND CLEVELAND 12.35 ‘ 


DAILY 


For Rates and Information, apply 
to nearest Big Four Agents or 
WARREN J. LYNCH, 


G. P. & T. A. 
Cincinnati, O. 

















‘“‘Tarpon Fishing is at its height in March and 


April in Florida.” 


Reached via 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


Train Service Unexcelled 


W. J. Craig, Gen’l. 


Pass. Agent, Wilmington, 





N. C. 
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California 


SPECIAL TRAIN FOR YOU 


The Lanta Fe will run two personally-escorted special trains to Los 
Angeles via Grand Canyon, leaving Chicago April 27 and 28, account 
General Conference, M. E. Church. Stops made at Albuquerque and 
Laguna in New Mexico, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, also Redlands 


and Riverside in California. 


IO 


ROUND-TRIP FROM CHICAGO 


D 








The rate is low — 
why don’teyou go? 


Also $33 from Chicago to 
alifornia one way, second- 
class, daily, March and April. 


QWrite to-day for particulars. 


Gen. Pass. Office 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
CHICAGO 





You will travel on the cleanest railway in the West —oil-sprinkled 
tracks and cil-burning engines in Arizona and California. 


y 


Santa Fe 


\ 4 


ALL THE WAY 














GAME 














C.D.DUNANN General Passenger Agt 


SEEK THE 
SPORTSMANS 
PARADISE 


ALASKA geese. moose. bear. 


ptarmigan. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA moanes 


sheep. deer. geese, salmon. halibu 


ducks: salmon. mountain trout. 


CALIFORN IA deer, mountain 


lion, quail. brook trout, yellow tail. 
barracuda tuna and all salt water fish 


MEXICO quail, wild boar.sea 
hing. 
ALL ON ROUTES OF> 











SPORTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
Send 10cents in postage for “All the Year Round Tours. 








1OMarker Sf San Francisco. 





























peas: TRATES He 








eae 
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THe Lenox Hote. 


Absolutely Fireproof 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





European Plan 
High Grade Modern Construction Unercelled Serwice Throughout 


An Ideal Stopping Place for Visitors to Niagara Falls 
and parties en route to the St. Louis World’s Fair 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 


NEW YORK CITY 


Madison Square Garden 
February 19 .& March 5 


The most interesting show held in New York City during the year. Ex- : 
hibits from all the famous wild game regions of North America; picturesque guides 
and noted characters from the woods of Canada, Maine, and the South; live big 
game; the most valuable collection of live game birds in the world; fish hatchery 
in operation; rifle and pistol shooting contests; fly-casting tournament; aquatic 
sports; canoe tilting; log rolling; portage races; motor boats in operation; ex- r 
hibits of the latest and best things in sporting goods of all kinds. 

Full particulars regarding spaces, exhibits and contests from 


SPORTSMEN’S EXHIBITION CO. 
1123 Broadway, New York 
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INTERNATIONAL COLONIZING COMPANY 


71 Broadway, New York City 


OFFICERS 
Se ee NIRS << s,s sw can gigs ke eae ae Wee Soe a bo Eee Web wbieaieaes canes President 
I sin ci ina oe 5 xs hatuia Wh dea eas coda cubes ueeaad eke e awe Vice-President 
a Cy <0 .éxida Ren phinnecdeacnead as Loess ouenesusee Saneuetn Sec. and Treas. 
IE MN Soo oii ada kai ee oe oe Land Commissioner 
DIRECTORS 
Henry A. WHITING, Cor. C. G. Rocgrs, Ws. Beckett HarpInG, 
W. H. HENpEE, R. O. STEBBINS. 


BANK oF Deposit—Wells, Fargo & Co., 63 Broadway. ° 


Our Company has made a success of securing LARGE TRACTS OF LAND suitable 
for grain, fruit, vegetables, berries, etc., and then subdividing and disposing of same to 
settlers at low prices on easy payments. 


Cholame Valley, Southern California 


The next colony tract we shall offer the public is located in CHOLAME VALLEY, 
and is the well known Estrella Ranch. Containing about 32,000 acres. 

_No part of the State surpasses it in raising all kinds of grain, walnuts and delicious 
fruits. The rainfall is greater than farther south, and irrigation is almost unknown. No- 
where can more prosperous farmers be found than in this country, and scarcely anywhere 
such diversity of production, all paying. It proves that in California, as well as elsewhere, 
all the farmer needs to do is to attend to business and let booms alone, and he will be the 
most independent of mortals. 

We offer the first settlers land in this colony at $15 to $20 per acre—one-third cash, 
balance in one or two years. 

It will be subdivided into 20 to 40 acre farms, and its dairy tracts into 100 and 200 
acre tracts. 

The soil of this Valley is unsurpassed for fertility and its climate unequalled. 

This tract of land is located near Paso Robles, San Luis Obispo County, on the 
Main Line of the Southern Pacific Railway, 217 miles south of San Francisco, 265 miles 
north of Los Angeles, 155 miles north of Santa Barbara. Ten miles from railroad, twenty- 
five miles from the ocean, elevation 1,000 feet above the sea level. 

This property is located near Paso Robles Hot Springs, one of the most notable 
health resorts in California. 

Water for the farms and watering places for cattle is piped from springs. 

The Estrella River flows through this property the whole year. In July and August it 
has about 40 inches of water. 

To the first 100 settlers we shall charge Fifteen to Twenty Dollars per acre, one-third 
cash, balance in one and two years with interest at six per cent per annum. 

Parties desiring to locate in the “Estrella Colony” can get full particulars by addressing 
our Land Commissioner. 

We also have for sale in San Luis Obispo County, west of the celebrated Paso Robles 
Hot Springs, one tract of 8,000 acres, well improved and watered, at $10 per acre. 

One tract of 4,000 acres, well improved, $6 an acre. 

One tract of 3,500 acres, $30,000. 

All good for a colony of fruit growers and vineyardists. 

For further particulars, address 


WM. H. MARTIN, Dept. F, Fuller Bidg., New York 


NO STOCK FOR SALE _IN_ OUR COMPANY 


We refer by permission to the publishers of Frey AND Stream as to our standing and re- 
sponsibility. 
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Look on — LITTLE 
the can. 2.’ RED 
for the 


Lhere is nothing so delicious and wholesome for 


Campers, Yachtsmen, Excursionists 


and all out-of-door people as a luncheon served with 


UNDERWOOD’S DEVILED HAM 


Take the advice of OLD SALTS and EXPERIENCED WOODSMEN and see that 
your Hamper or Larder is supplied with the can with 

There are many imitations of Underwood’s Dev- | The Little Red Devil 
iled Ham, but sont equals the Red Devil Brand; Gncsccusesesmmeneenl 
made only of sugar-cured hams and best quality of pure spices. Others are prepared from 
odds and ends found in the packing houses. 

Good grocers sell Underwood’s. Insist on having the can with The Little Red Devil. 

Our Little Book, containing many unique and practical recipes, will be mailed free on request 
WM. UNDERWOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


: + 




















Drawn by R, M. Mason 


THE POULTRY THIEF HARD PRESSED 
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EIGHTH YEAR 


MARCH, 1904 


NuMBER ELEVEN 


HUNTING ANTELOPE IN WEST AFRICA 


BY JOHN C. PEPPLER 


E were lying in the harbor of Loanda 
and the time was hanging heavily on 
our hands, for in that place absolute- 
ly nothing was stirring. Formerly, in the 
times of the slave traffic, Loanda, on the West 
Coast of Africa, had been in its brightest 
period of prosperity, when thousands of 
pieces of “living ebony” made their unwilling 
journey across the Atlantic to America. Af- 
ter the energetic suppression of this shame- 
ful trade by the English, the sea-port fell 
into desolation, for the interior supplied no 
article of commerce. Most of the houses 
now stood empty and were in process of de- 
cay. Rats and lizards made their homes 
there; youngsters, exactly as in our own 
country, had made the window panes their 
aim for stones, and the fragments of glass 
still remaining in the frames only gave an 
intimation of better days gone by. 
In my comfortable easy-chair on the deck 
of the “Vulture” I had given myself over 


‘to laziness and wearisome reflection. 


About four o’clock our paymaster came 
back from shore, beaming with excitement. 
“Say, Greene,” he began, sitting down be- 
side me, “Do you want to take part in an 
antelope hunt tomorrow?” 

Gone were laziness and ill-humor! Imme- 
diately I sat up in my chair. 

“What do you say, man? Do such things 
exist here?” “Yes,” replied he, “so I have 
found out ashore, and I have already hired 
a guide.” 


Our men crowded around us inquisitively, 
and a flood of questions followed. “We ride 
an hour with the railroad,’ explained pay- 
master Wood, “then we walk. A little furth- 
er up, they say, is a valley which swarms 
with antelope. Besides that, the guide point- 
ed high into the air and acted as if he were 
going to fly. No doubt there are also birds, 
perhaps mountain cocks and heath fowl or 
something like that.” 

“Listen to me,” said I, “such game does 
not exist in Africa. I'll venture they are 
only birds of prey, at the most. But that 
doesn’t make any difference,” I continued. 
“For what time have you ordered the 
guide?” 

“Six o’clock. The train leaves at half-past 
om;”” 

“Immense!” I cried. “We'll take along 
Tiger and N’Gole, they can carry the grub 
and extra guns.” 

Tiger, a tall, Herculean-built negro, was 
fhe chief of our surf-boat crew, and N’Gole, 
a handsome, slim, coffee-brown-colored youth 
of fourteen, was my private valet whom I 
had taken along from the Cameroons. 

“Berninghouse, you are of course going 
along?” I asked my comrade, with whom I 
had gone on many a happy hunt for wild 
cattle in the Cameroons. Unfortunately, 
however, my friend could not join in the ex- 
pedition; so the paymaster and myself, to- 
gether with our two attendants, started out 
aione the following morning. Tiger carried 
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a large breakfast basket and my heavy, dou- 
ble-barrelled shotgun, while N’Gole was be- 
decked with various field flasks. 

The paymaster and I looked in our hunt- 
ing clothes more like bandits than hunters. 
We both wore immense, black felt hats, with 
broad rims, and neck-veils attached. Blouses 
and trousers of light woolen material, high 
leather leggings reaching to the knees, heavy 
shoes, guns, besides cartridge boxes, com- 
pleted our costume. I also buckled on a re- 
volver, and stfick a double-edged Japanese 
knife through the strap. Then we went 
ashore in the gig. 

On the broad and barren market-place a 
multitude of half-wild, mangy Tom-cats were 
snarling, biting and fighting over an old beef- 
bone. Beside these, no living creature was to 
be seen. We turned our steps toward the 
little railroad station, there to await the ar- 
rival of our guide, who did not appear until 
the train was just about to pull out. 

The railroad passed through a slightly 
hilly country and in a little more than an 
hour we had reached our destination. We 
alighted and the hunt began immediately. 

Our way led over an extremely stony path. 
On our right and left the wavy country rolled 
pale-gray and barren. High, dried-up grass 
reaching to our waists covered the ground 
as far as we could see. Only here and there 
a leafless tree spread out its empty branches. 
But these trees had such a singular appear- 
ance that we were at a loss to determine their 
species. The trunks, unlike those of other 
trees, became thicker towards the top and so 
gave one the impression that they had been 
torn out by the roots and then planted again 
upside down. On one of the trees we dis- 
covered a_ half-dozen large birds, which 
through my field glass I recognized as pig- 
eons. We approached these but unluckily my 
friend fired too soon. They flew, alighting 
again within sight. We circled and came up to- 
ward them again. With long-stretched necks 
and jerking heads they peeped alternately 
over to Wood and to me, apparently in doubt 
as to which of us was the more dangerous 
enemy. 

“Children, just sit nice and still,’ I was 
saying to them, “I’m coming to you all 
right.” Then they began to trip back and 
forth. “By Jove! Now it’s done for,’ I 
thought, at the same time looking out for 
Wood. Soon his gun cracked and the pigeons 
flew high, taking the same line back to the 
first tree. Like arrows they came flying 
through the clear air. I fired and, tumbling 
’round and ’round, one pigeon fell directly at 
my feet, while the rest rose perpendicularly 
upward as if they were going to fly into 
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heaven. I fired my second barrel and two 
more dropped diagonally. 

“Something at least!” I exclaimed, de- 
lighted. Tiger and N’Gole were already 
coming on like panthers, taking enormous 
jumps through the grass. Their eyes shone 
with delight and their white teeth flashing. 
Breathless they halted by me and stretched 
their hands toward the pigeon at my feet. 
“First look for the others,” I cried, and 
pointed out the places where they had fallen. 
In about ten minutes they came back with 
howls of joy, each swinging a pigeon in the 
air. Wood also came as quickly as possible. 
Tiger was laughing at him. “Massa G’eene 
be fine! Massa G’eene be fine! Massa Wood 
no be good; no can do!” 

“Hold your tongue, you black toad,” cried 
the paymaster, and congratulated me with 
the amiable expression, “You lobster!” 
“Thank you very much,” I retorted, good- 
naturedly. “Have you observed how pigeons 
are shot, you clown?” 

After we had refreshed ourselves, I asked, 
“What now?” then continued, “I do not be- 
lieve antelopes really exist in this country. 
And besides, I am tired of working my way 
through the brush. The heat is enough to 
kill a fellow!” 

We now turned to our guide and asked 
him to tell us where the antelopes were; but 
the only information we received was a wave 
of the arm indicating half the horizon. “The 
fellow is out of his mind,” I said angrily. 
“We'll part again and each one hunt by 
himself. But let us not go out of each 
other’s sight. You take Tiger and the guide; 
‘'N’Gole can run behind me. Come, Lizard!” 
That is what my valet’s name signified in 
English. 

For about twenty minutes I had worked 
myself through the brush, and the dark strip 
of wood really seemed to draw nearer, when 
I heard the subdued reports of two shots, 
while in the same instant 'N’Gole, giving forth 
a yell, ran off from me like a maniac. 

“N’Gole, are you crazy? N’Go—le, come 
here!” TI yelled after him. But he paid no 
attention to me and rushed madly ahead to 
the place where the paymaster, Tiger and the 
guide had disappeared; and soon my boy 
also was out of sight. What the paymaster 
had shot at, and why the whole company had 
run off in that fashion, I could not imagine. 
I now tramped ahead alone toward the trees 
which, as I could now plainly make out, 
stood in a slight decline, or valley. I reasoned 
that, no doubt, a small stream was flowing 
there, with fresh grass on its banks. If any- 
where, I should there find an antelope, per- 
haps a herd. With this thought my heart 
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“Two Horned Heads Rose High” 


began to beat faster and I determined to steal 
up very carefully. 

Since not the slightest breeze was stirring, 
it mattered not from which side I came up. 
I stooped low and crept slowly and warily 
forward. The sun burned my back and neck 
unmercifully. The perspiration trickled down 
my cheeks in large, clear drops, and again 


and again I had to stop to rest myself, for 


my legs began to shake and threatened to 
give out. Thus I came within a hundred 
yards of the decline, or valley. But keep it 
up I must, and inch by inch I got closer, un- 
til I could look over the incline, in the center 
of which flowed a small stream with fresh 
green grass on its banks. On the opposite 
side rose a few tall and leafy trees; in be- 
tween, heavy underbrush. But where was the 
hoped-for game? Cautiously I took down 
my gun from my back and looked around 
through my field-glass. . 
Suddenly a_ tingling sensation passed 
through my body like an electric current. 
Something had moved; I now espied what 
could only be the horns of some kind of ani- 
mal. I looked closer,—sure enough! It 
was an antelope. I could clearly distinguish 
the horns from the yellowish hide, and the 
animal now raised its head high. The shin- 
ing eyes stared across to the place where I 
lay hidden; I moved as little as a dead croco- 
dile, and in about half a minute, which to 


me seemed an eternity, the head again dis- 
appeared in the grass. 

I calculated. “At least four hundred paces! 
Too far!” Therefore I must go back again 
and try further up. Slowly then I drew my- 
self backward and crawled along parallel with 
the valley. 

Finally I again reached the edge of the 
small hollow and swept it with my glass. 
Nothing at all was to be seen. Had the ani- 
mals made their escape during my long and 
painful stalk and had the whole thing been in 
vain? I shook with excitement. I gently 
poked out my gun until I had reached the 
hammers, and cocked it. The spring clicked 
gently in the lock and like lightning two 
horned heads rose high out of the long grass. 
Four shining black eyes stared straight at 
me. My heart beat like a blacksmith’s ham- 
mer in my breast, so that it seemed to me the 
antelopes must hear it; but I remained stone 
still. 

But it was high time for me to make an 
end to this. I was getting a stinging head- 
ache and my limbs were becoming stiff. How 
I was going to get a shot was still uncertain. 
I let myself sink down very cautiously, 
pressed my cheek against the stock of my 
gun and took aim. A foot further to the left 
and I would have had it. But the grass with 
its tough stems hindered me. As I could not 
turn the gun, I shoved the upper part of my 
body a little to the right as cautiously as pos- 
sible, always keeping aim, my finger on the 
trigger. 

Crack! Some dry stem had broken and in 
an instant the antelopes had jumped up. 
The fraction of a second! They were al- 
ready humping their backs for flight when I 
fired. One broke down, but the second 
jumped forward. The slim legs had not 
touched the ground a second time when I 
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fired again and the second antelope fell head- 
first, turning somersaults like a rabbit. 

I myself jumped up and was going to run 
to my game, when that stinging pain dgain 
passed through my brain; a black veil fell 
over my eyes, and staggering, I fell uncon- 
scious to the ground. The heat, the terrible 
exertion and finally the excitement had 
knocked me out. 

When I awoke some fifteen minutes later, 
I first looked around puzzled, and it took 
some time before it became clear to me where 
I was and how I came there. Then I tried 
to raise myself up, but my limbs were like 
lead, and all my joints pained me. Besides, 
my head buzzed like a mill-wheel. With 
great effort I succeeded in standing up, and 
after a few steps the heavy feeling began to 
pass out of my limbs. I went to the little 
stream, wet my neck-veil and wound it 
around my head. Oh, how good that felt! 

And now to come back to my antelopes. I 
examined them closely, to see where my 
shots had taken effect; then I drew my cou- 
teau de chasse out of my pocket and dressed 
the animals. 

I had entirely forgotten my thirst, which 
now tormented me with double violence, so 
that I did not know what else to do but to 
lie down on my stomach a few steps further 
up stream and drink of the running water. 

Now I must see where the otheres were. 
I climbed up the slope, looked in every di- 
rection and called as loud as I could:— 
“Wood !—Wo—od! N’Go—le! N’Go—le!” 
but without result. Only the glowing hot air 
shook in trembling vibrations over the wide, 
brown-burnt plain. The buzzing of countless 
flies who were swarming over the sweat-sat- 
urated grass and the spread-out game, was 
the only audible sound. 

“T’'ll have to shoot,” I reflected, so I fired 
six times as rapidly as possible out of the 
buckshot barrel of my gun. 

Hurrah! That helped! Three rapidly fired 
shots gave answer. I fired three more shots, 
then stuffed the end of my handkerchief into 
the barrel and swung aloft my improvised 
flag. 
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Far out on the horizon arose a form, mag- 
nified by the shimmering heat waves, and 
wonderfully deformed. That was surely Ti- 
ger. I put down my gun and looked through 
my glass in that direction. With giant strides 
he came toward me, but faster still my brown 
“Lizard” ran before him, while poor Wood 
trotted slowly behind. 

“O, Massa!” panted 'N’Gole, when he was 
almost up to me, “Massa run for bush! Me 
no sabe. Massa where be! No can find!” 

“You just wait, you scoundrel,” I scolded, 
and grabbed him by the ear. “N’Gole be- 
longs to Massa Greene and not to Massa 
Wood!” 

“Yes, Massa,” answered the wincing runa- 
way, making a submissive and woeful face, 
for I was extremely angry and had taken hold 
of him pretty roughly. He then saw the two 
antelope lying on the ground, and freeing 
his ear with a jerk, pounced upon them, giv- 
ing vent to a real Indian yell of joy, in which 
Tiger chimed in. 

Animated by the yelling, the paymaster 
quickened his steps, but stood transfixed 
when he saw my quarry. “Did you shoot 
those?” he blurted out. “Say, but that’s 
what I call luck!” 

“Of course,” I laughed, “and that in spite 
of your ‘best of luck’ wish.” 

“But where is the guide?” 

“Oh, he got tired and disappeared after 
he had brought us to this miserable place.” 

“Well, he can get ready for something when 
I meet him!” scolded my companion. “But 
how are we going to take the antelope 
along?” he continued. 

“Nothing easier than that,” I answered, and 
proceeded to tie the legs of each animal to- 
gether. “So, Tiger, you carry this one; and 
N’Gole, you the other. Guns and everything 
clse we carry ourselves.” 

Ten minutes later we were on the march, 
and in three hours we reached a small vil- 
lage through which passed the railroad that 
took us back to Loanda and the ship. 

N’Gole since that day had for me an un 
limited respect, but for the paymaster only a 
lukewarm pity. 
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WHEN ALL WENT WELL 


BY R. C. MELVILL 


T was toward the close of November, a 
gloomy, dark night, that found me busily 
engaged drying my clothes in a deserted 

old lumber camp at the foot of Ragged 
Mountain, a distance of four miles from Se- 
bois, Me. The camp had been deserted for 
some time, judging from its dilapidated condi- 
tion. The roof of the main camp was gone, 
as was also that of the cook-house. There 
was a small room studded off in one corner 
containing a bunk, four shelves, a door, and 
one pane of glass served as a window. 

After drawing a light canvas over the en- 
tire roof, thus making it secure against the 
most severe storm, I went inside and sat 
down on the rickety old bunk to take a good 
survey of my lonely surroundings. I was 
carelessly overturning some old straw at my 
side when something bright slipped through 
the straw out of sight. I had no thought of 
what it might be, yet having some desire to 
find out I continued feeling about until I re- 
covered the object of my search, and, to my 
surprise it was the prettiest ten-dollar gold 
piece I ever saw. Thinking there might be 
more I continued overhauling that musty 
old rubbish until I could hardly breathe. 
Further search, however, was a failure, and 
as night was coming on with strong indica- 
tions of rain I decided to procure fresh 
boughs for my bunk while they were dry. I 
had no sooner reached shelter than it began 
to rain and by the time I had my duffle under 
cover it was coming down in dead earnest. 

I had eaten nothing since four o’clock that 
morning, so I closed the door and proceeded 
to untie a meal bag containing some bread 
and meat. Being hungry I must have eaten 
faster than usual, for suddenly an odd sen- 
sation in my windpipe reminded me that my 
water pail was empty. A brook ran within 
eight rods of the camp, and a big smooth rock 
projected out into the center where the water 
was clearer—and, as I spon discovered, was 
quite deep. Thinking only of the choking 
sensation in my throat made me forgetful of 
all else. It was quite dark now, and when I 
stepped to the opposite side of the rock my 
feet shot out from under me and down I went 
with a loud “swosh” into the brook. In less 
time that it takes to relate it I pulled myself 
cut and got back to the shanty with my pail 
of water. I was in a pretty fix,—no fire and 


the rain coming down in torrents. What 
could I do? An idea suddenly occurred to 
me, and taking off my wet clothes I wrung 
them as dry as possible. To my surprise I 
found two fine trout in my trousers’ pockets. 
Then, wrapping my blanket about me, I light- 
ed my lantern and turned the tin baker over 
it in the form of a stove. I then proceeded to 
dry my clothes by holding them against the 
warm surface of the baker. It was slow 
work and required constant care. After par- 
taking of a frugal repast I proceeded to pass 
the night fixing my bunk and drying my 
clothes. 

My supplies consisted of prepared flour, 
pork, onions, potatoes, molasses, etc. 

By morning my clothes were dry and the 
rain had ceased. I got up some wood and 
started a fjre, with the intention of frying 
my trout, boiling tea and baking bread. The 
fire blazed up between the gloomy old walls, 
making a cheerful contrast from the night 
previous. It was five o’clock now, and I had 
thrown on more fuel, causing a black cloud 
of smoke, accompanied by a shower of 
sparks, to ascend high into the air from the 
old chimney. 

Suddenly there sounded on the still morn- 
ing air a sharp whistle, which I recognized 
to be that of a deer. I seized my rifle and 
stepped quickly outside. Not more than ten 
rods from where I stood was an old lumber 
yard and near a clump of maple sprouts stood 
two deer, looking as intently as only startled 
deer can. I leveled my rifle on the doe and 
fired. She dropped in her tracks, while the 
buck, with the finest set of antlers I ever saw, 
made one or two leaps to the opposite of the 
yard and stood there stamping the earth like 
all possessed. A second shot settled him, and 
standing my rifle against a stump I proceeded 
to drag them down to the brook, where I 
dressed them off, and after a hard tussle suc- 
ceeded in hauling them up to the limb of a 
tree. Well, that doe was just rolling in fat. 
She weighed one hundred and thirty pounds. 
The buck one hundred and sixty. I had loin 
steak for breakfast that morning and evening, 
and my bread was a decided success. Dipping 
myself into the pool again I caught two more 
trout in my pockets, which added nicely to 
the larder. If ever a man was happy I was 
that night. It cleared off cold and windy and 
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I stayed there three more days, spending the 
greater part of my time picking gum. I occa- 
sionally stripped off all my clothing but my 
trousers and caught trout in the peculiar man- 
ner already described. 

Meanwhile I had taken my deer to the sta- 
tion, which was the hardest tug of my life. 
However, I took my time, and on the fourth 
day my toteing was fully completed. On my 
last trip a big bull moose charged me from 
behind and, getting me and my pack on his 
great anilers, ran over two miles straight 
down the tote road with me toward the sta- 
tion before my pack strap broke and let us 
down. I wasn’t hurt a particle, and it only 
took a minute to fix up the pack harness again. 

It was now three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and having a strong desire to spend one more 
night at the mountain lodge I took a pocket- 
ful of grub and started back from Sebois 
for the mountains. I arrived just at dark, 
had a good night’s rest and at four o’clock the 
next morning I started for home. 

I had traveled to within a mile of the sta- 
tion and was circling around through a dense 
spruce growth when I suddenly espied, not 
more than eight rods ahead of me, a hand- 
some white deer, as still and motionless as a 
statue. I was so taken by surprise that I 
came very near losing the finest specimen of 
a deer I ever saw, for all of a sudden, as I 
was raising my rifle to fire, she turned quickly 
about and with a light spring started off to- 
ward the swamp. She was showing her flag 
for the third time when I cut loose and the 
color-bearer sprang into space and fell head 
first into a clump of bushes. She weighed 
only seventy-five pounds, yet she was a good 
lug. I reached the station about nine o'clock, 
having stopped four times on the way to rest. 
After my game had been safely disposed of I 
readily accepted an invitation to accompany 
a guide, with whom I was well acquainted, to 
his little cottage on the shore of the lake, 
about a mile and a half distant. 

At last dinner was ready, and I think I did 
ample justice to one of the finest dinners I 
ever sat down to. After finishing our meal 
we lighted our pipes and smoked and talked 
on various subjects until nearly four o’clock, 
when remembering that my train was due at 
5:15 and that I must hustle to catch it, I 
started up, intending to go at once. But 
Bill strongly protested that I must eat a 
lunch before leaving, which I took time to 
do. Then, with a hearty shaking of hands 
we bade each other farewell and I fairly flew 
over the ground towards the station. I had 
covered little more than half the distance 
when I heard the whistle of the express. I 


was too late, and therefore was obliged to 
wait until eleven o’clock at night and take 
passage on a rumbling old freight train. 

The night was of Egyptian darkness out- 
side the station, and the monotonous click- 
ing of the telegraph instrument, accompanied 
by the mournful sound of the wind, caused 
the little waiting-room to seem more like a 
tomb than anything else, the flickering light 
from the stove making ghastly shadows 
around the room. I was deeply absorbed in 
thought when, suddenly, the door flew open 
with a loud bang and a gust of cold night 
air swept in upon me. I sprang to my feet 
and was about to close the door when my 
ears caught the sound of the freight. 

After unloading some freight my duffle and 
game were taken aboard and the train rolled 
on. We arrived in Lagrange at two o’clock 
the next.morning, and leaving everything at 
the station excepting my rifle I set out for 
home. It was a lonely road, a distance of 
four miles, with black woods on either side. 
I had traveled half the distance and was just 
rounding a sharp bend in the road when I 
beheld a sight that froze me in my tracks. 
Not more than four rods ahead of me, and 
looming up like a small mountain, stood the 
bulky form of a big bull moose. I quickly 
recovered my presence of mind and the next 
instant turned loose my old .45-90, while 
the monster moose, with a loud bellow, 
charged angrily towards where I was stand- 
ing. I sprang quickly into a clump of bushes 
and was none too soon, for the next instant 
the enraged brute was standing not more than 
ten feet from my hiding place, his head low- 
ered in a threatening attitude and his wicked 
eyes looking like two balls of fire. I raised 
my rifle, took steady aim, fired, and the big- 
gest moose I ever saw lay stark and still in 
the highway. I managed to roll him to one 
side of the road; then hurried away to get a 
conveyance for transporting my bountful sup- 
ply of venison to my home. 

The news of my return from the mountains 
and my miraculous success spread like wild- 
fire, and for the next three days people were 
constantly coming from all quarters of the 
town to have a look at the monster bull 
moose and the wonderful white deer. 

I had about thirty pounds of spruce gum, 
which I sold in the lump for eighteen dollars, 
and a city beef dealer offered me sixty dollars 
for my moose, which I readily accepted on the 
spot. This gave me a total of eighty-eight 
dollars, including my ten-dollar gold piece. 
Many times since have I recalled to mind 
my eventful trip to the mountain lodge. It 
is not often one has a hunt so lucky as this. 
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IN THE COLORADO MOUNTAINS 


WO of us went into 
the White River 
country last sea- 
son, making our 
headquarters at a 
ranch near Meek- 
er. From there 
we drove over on- 
to the Bear River 
slope, after ante- 
lope. Our one 
day’s hunt gave us 
each a fine head. 
Mine measures 
16% inches spread 
and 16 inches 

length of beam. How far is that from being 

the record head? 

Returning to the ranch we made a fresh 
start into the hills for deer, this time with 
the wagon outfit. Good heads seemed scarce, 
and we were nearly a week in securing fair 
four-point ones. My friend, Mr. Sprague’s, 
was the larger, having a spread of 27 inches. 
At the ranch we now fixed up our pack out- 
fit to get into the elk country. Horses were 
scarce, but finally George went over to his 
neighbor’s with five dollars, and bought one! 
This made us four. We reached Pagoda 
peak the evening of the third day, too late 
to pitch our tent. Six inches of snow fell 
that night. In fact, snow fell about every 
third day, so we had nice tracking. ‘Nearly 
every one in this section hunts with horses, 
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but we decided to try it on foot. At an alti- 
tude of 11,000 feet and in snow this is not 
easy, but we found it successful. 

One lucky day, while moving slowly 
through some heavy spruce in a very rough 
place, I came face to face with a big silver 
tip. One shot was enough, but I have al- 
ways understood that you can’t have your 
bear too dead, so I gave him another. He 
had a fine hide. 

Another morning Mr. Sprague disturbed 
two timber wolves in the act of killing a 
fox. The fresh snow told the story of the 
tragedy very plainly. The wolves, of course, 
got away, but the fine cross fox was secured. 

A gunsmith of Denver makes a steel bush- 
ing that enables one to shoot  .32-calibre 
smokeless pistol cartridges in any .30-calibre 
rifle. We found these very convenient for 
grouse. 

On the eighth day Mr. Sprague got his 
elk, and on the very last day of the season I 
mine, a nice six point, whose head is in my 
deer corner. Over Sand Peak, facing a driv- 
ing snowstorm, our horses loaded with meat, 
heads and hides, was so very unpleasant that 
our wet camp in Lost Park that night seemed 
fine in comparison. 

A seven-mile chase after one of the pack 
horses was the incident for the next day, 
but late in the afternoon we struck a fresh 
trail and then the log road, sleeping that 
night at Spurlock’s. Below his place the 
dust was flying. 


E. E. Biss. 











THE NOVICE AND HER FIRST CARIBOU 


A NEW BRUNSWICK CARIBOU HUNT 


Photos by the Author 


WE went on a caribou hunt last autumn, 
Nell, a novice in the hunting field; 

your humble servant; Arthur, one of 
the best guides and woodsmen in New Bruns- 
wick; Davey, Arthur’s brother; Fred, the 
cook, and Doll the horse. The guides of the 
party were engaged in May, and chosen with 
regard to their fitness for the work in hand, 
which was an expedition into the most re- 
mote part of New Brunswick to the home of 
the caribou, the Bald Mountain country. Only 
white woman had ever been into this 
country before our trip, when one other ad- 
venturous spirit had penetrated the wilds 
about two weeks previous to our visit. 

This was Nell’s first trip to the woods, and 
it was with many misgivings that we board- 
ed the train for Newcastle in the cold grey 
of Friday morning, October 16. According 
to popular belief Friday is an unlucky day, 


one 


but our luck, it later developed, as Davey put 
it, was all right. About five o’clock that 
afternoon, after ten hours on the tiresome 
freight train, we arrived at ‘Nelson, a little 
town across the river from Newcastle, and 
were met by Dick with horse and wagon to 
take our stuff over to Newcastle. 

We were made very comfortable at the ho- 
tel, where we met some friends, who thought 
we must be crazy to think of taking a lady 
into the Bald Mountains at this time of year. 
They had never heard of such a thing. We 
had talked it all over with Arthur, however; 
had weighed the question carefully and had 
decided that we could do it all right and 
have a good time too. 

After supper at the hotel we had a call 
from Russell, our driver, who had driven in 
seventeen miles to meet us and take us out 
to Way’s, the last house. 
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We were up bright and early and made a 
call on ‘our friend Mr. Robinson, the game 
warden, to whom we each paid $2.00 for our 
license to kill—if we could—one moose, one 
caribou and two deer. Promptly at nine-thir- 
ty next morning Russell appeared with a good 
strong wagon and smart team. Our blankets, 
guns et cetera and duffle safely stowed away, 
and with the good wishes for a lucky hunt 
from our friends at the hotel, we were off. 

It was a beautiful day and the autumn fo- 
liage was at its best, but in this part of the 
country there is not enough hardwood to 
make many brilliant colors. But we thought 
the many lovely shades of yellow from the 
tamarack trees more than made up for the 
loss of the brilliant reds seen where there 
are-many maples. About 12.30 o'clock we ar- 
rived at Wayerton, which consists of one 
house, and received a hearty welcome from 
genial Mr. and Mrs. Way. 

After dinner we took a walk and saw some 
salmon in the river, which flows by the house. 
lhis is the Northwest Miramichi, and at this 
point is quite a stream. Above Way’s is some 


of the best fly fishing for salmon to be found 
in the province. 


rhe next day being Sunday. we spent our 
time quietly, getting rested for our trip of 
twenty-five miles in the woods to Arthur’s 
Camp Exchange, so called as it is here you 
change from wagon to horseback. 

At seven Monday .morning we had our 
breakfast, the wagon was loaded and we said 
good-bye to Mrs. Way and the girls and 
turned our faces toward the forest, from 
which we were not to emerge for two weeks. 
By twelve o’clock we had arrived at a deserted 
lumber camp, where we stopped to feed the 
horses, and “bile the kettle.” After a good 
lunch we renewed our journey, and about 
four o’clock reached camp and were heartily 
welcomed by Arthur, Davey and Fred. Ar- 
thur reported game plentiful, and after sup 
per, in talking matter over, we told him that 
we had come on a caribou hunt only, that 
moose were of second importance to us, that 
we would far sooner spend all our time in 
getting good caribou heads than to hurry and 
take poor ones and spend the rest of the time 
on moose. 

The calling season for moose was over, 
and the tracking not begun, so we would 

stand a poor show for moose anyway, but 
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the time was the very best to find caribou in 
droves on the open ground surrounding the 
Bald Mountains. 

Russell left us in the morning with instruc- 
tions to call for us in nine days time. We 
were still ten miles from Camp Waite, our 
destination, so we put a saddle on Doll for 
Nell, with her personal baggage tied behind 
it, and with 
heavy packs for 
Arthur, Fred 
and myself, we 
took the trail 
for Camp 
Waite. Davey 
we left to go 
set some bear 
traps. The trail 
wound in and 
out between 
rocks and trees, 
across mead- 
ows, skirted the 
shores of lakes, 
zig-zagged up 
steep hills and 
down deep ra- 
vines, until at 
dinner time it 
came out on 
the shores of a 
deadwater, a fa- 
mous place for 
moose. 

After a lunch 
of moose meat, 
bread, tea and 
marmalade, we 
resumed our 
journey, giving 
the scraps left 
of our meal to Doll; she ate them all, even 
to fat bacon and moose meat. The only 
thing in the shape of food we ever saw Doll 
refuse was potted cheese. 

Some more woods, barrens and rocks; then 
we came out into open country on the banks 
of the Sevogle River. We crossed on a 
bridge made of a single tree, and found our- 
selves in the door yard of Camp Waite. Nell 
did not say much, but I think she was a little 
tired, as it was her first experience of horse 
back riding. Fred soon had a fire going and 
in due time had potatoes, moose steak, coffee 
and hot biscuit on for supper, which was en- 
joyed by all. Camp Waite boasts two fine 
log camps connected by a shed, a stable for 
Doll, and a fine library presented by a Boston 
gentleman. 

In the morning after a fine breakfast, Ar- 
thur, Nell, Fred and I started for the open 





Lunch at the Deadwater on the Road to Camp Waite 


ground to look for caribou, taking a lunch 
along, as we intended to be gone all day. 
Davey had joined us the night before, but 
this morning started in another direction to 
look at some more bear traps. 

With Nell mounted on Doll, we climbed 
a long hill, up through the bad lands and 
came out at last on a large plateau, at least 
a mile and a 
half long. This 
plain was cov- 
ered with white 
moss, the best 
food for cari- 
bou. We hunt- 
ed everywhere ; 
looked through 
the glasses but 
did not see any 
game. 

At dinner 
time we had a 
lunch and a rest 
and started in 
another direc- 
tion. Going 
first up on one 
of the smaller 
hills, we saw 
from its top a 
herd of eleven 
caribou. They 
were too. far 
away, however, 
at least a mile, 
and besides, 
none had _ the 
prize antlers we 
desired. They 
were not in the 
direction of 
camp and as it was getting along in the after- 
noon we turned our steps campward. While 
going along, every one keeping a sharp look- 
out, we saw a small caribou cgw. Arthur 
tried his hand at calling and succeeded in 
getting her to come quite close to us. How- 
ever, in time she got our wind and was off. 
We went a little farther when we saw a 
large bull a long distance away; we did not 
care for him, as his horns were not big, so 
passed him by. Shortly afterward we saw 
five cows and a bull feeding; Arthur and Nell 
got as close as they could when Arthur 
started to “grunt them in.” He got them up 
to within twenty yards of him, and kept them 
there for some minutes, but as the bull’s 
head was only fair Nell did not shoot, and 
we soon resumed our way back towards camp. 
The old bull made off, but the cows were 
very curious and stood around, with their 
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éars up looking all the time and, I suppose, 
wondering what it was that made that old 
familiar grunt and still did not look like any- 
thing they had ever seen before. 

Shortly after this we saw three bulls, but 
lost them in the low bushes that covered the 
barren in places, so Arthur and Nell started 
walking through the barren, grunting as they 
went, and pretty soon the three bulls appear- 
ed, one of them coming very close to ‘Nell. 
None of them had extra heads, so we re- 
turned to camp without shooting, having seen 
this first day twenty-two caribou. 

When we got to camp Dave was in with 
the head of a very large bear. Dave had gone 
to look at his traps, and not finding any bear 
had _ started for 
camp. He saw a 
black thing moving 
ahead of him and 
thought it was a bull 
moose’s neck. He 
stepped behind a 
bush and gave a low 
call to try and bring 
the moose to him, 
as he supposed the 
moose was moving 
away. He must 
have imitated the 
call about right, for 
the bear’ charged 
right at him, think- 
ing no doubt he was 
going to have moose 
steak for dinner. 
3ut he got some- 
thing vastly different. 

Next day Fred 
took Doll and with 
a pack saddle started 
for another camp to 


get grub. Dave went after a lynx 
that was in a trap out on the line. 
Nell kept carp while Arthur and 
the writer hunted. We saw eight 
bulfs that day, but none had horns 
large enough to tempt us to shoot. 

The next day, Saturday, being 
fine, we got an early start, had 
breakfast by lamplight and left 
camp before eight o'clock with 
Neil mounted on Doll, the writer 
carrying a camera and Arthur with 
the ever ready axe and a good big 
lunch tied up in a rubber blanket 
attached to the horn of Nell’s sad- 
dle. for be it known Nell wore a 
divided skirt and rode a man’s 
saddle. We worked slowly through 
the bad lands, across the open 
ground, over Two Horn Brook, up the slop- 
ing sides of “Kirks Park,” atid through the 
woods again to the foot of Bald Mountain. 
The Bald Mountains are the highest in the 
province, our barometer slowing 2,500 feet. 
They are completely covered with the white 
moss upon which the caribou feed. Around 
the foot of the mountains is more or less open 
ground or plain, in some places quite bare, 
in other places studded with dwarf pines, 
spruce and fir, making the very best cover 
in which to hunt. We took our time climb- 
ing the hill and when we reached the top we 
met a wind we had not noticed on the level. 
We intended to stay up there some time 
watching for game with the glasses, so we 
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put up a temporary shelter for Nell while 
Arthur and I walked over to the edge of the 
mountain to see what was on the other side. 
We saw ten caribou rapidly walking across 
the open below us, but examination showed 
no good horns, so we let them go; in a few 
minutes we saw a fine big bull with beauti- 
ful horns, and four cows feeding below us. 
While Arthur went back for Nell I watched 



















Camp Waite 
with the glass and was 
pleased to see another bull 
come out of the woods and 
join the others. When 
Arthur arrived with Nell 
they started down the 
mountain side with a last 
caution from me to shoot 
low; they got fairly close, 
but the game appeared to 
be very shy, one or more 
keeping a sharp look-out 
all the time. The ground 
being fairly open they had 
to try a long shot and Nel! 
scored a clean miss. As it was getting late 
we started for camp. 

Monday morning at 6.30 we were all awak- 
ened by Fred calling out, “Snowing hard, get 
up.” We started out expected to take a fresh 
track and follow it, but there were so many 
tracks it was difficult to follow any one track 
for any length of time, as it mixed up 
with others. We started for the mountain 


got 


again and while going up we saw, away over 
on the barren near the woods, a bull caribou 
walk out; he had a fair head of horns. Right 
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behind him walked a cow. We thought this 
was all, but a little way behind came the dad- 
dy of them all, swinging along, browsing here 
and there, his horns so large that they ap- 
peared to be top heavy. The game traveled 
rapidly over the barren and Arthur said it 
would be a hard matter to head them off be- 
fore they reached the woods, in fact impossi- 
ble for Nell, since the walking was rough 
and the distance about a 
third of a mile. So Arthur 
and I started on a run, out 
of sight of the game, 
around the base of the 
hill. We overtook them 
just at the edge of the 
woods; the cow and young 
bull had gone out of sight, 
but the old bull was taking 
a last mouthful as we ar- 
rived. One single shot be- 
hind the shoulder from my 
.30-.40 and he was ours, 
but not until we had a few 





In Kirk’s Park 


anxious moments over it, as just as I fired 
he made a prodigious jump. Arthur said, 
“Give him another; you have missed.” “No,” 
said I, “I got him all right.” “There he 
exclaimed Arthur, “I think we will 
lose him.” And he did go over the brow of 
the hill and out of sight. We hurried up, 
looking everywhere and could see no sign, 
and had begun to fear he was gone when I 
saw a horn sticking out of the hard-hack 
bushes; we went over and found the bull 
stone dead. He had a beautiful head, and 


goes,” 
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though his antlers had points, they were the 
most even-shaped pair possible to imagine, 
having extra heavy beam and no broken points. 

Nell and Fred had come up by this time 
and congratulations were in order. We 
skinned the head out and made it ready to 
pack into camp, took off the hide to make 
snowshoes, and then went to the mountain top 
for lunch. 

We saw twenty-nine more caribou before 
we stopped hunting for the day, but no heads 
were large enough to tempt Nell to try the 
.30-.30. 

Next day was quite cold, giving us a touch 
of winter. We hunted on foot and saw six- 
teen. ‘We picked up a fine pair of horns. with 
thirty-three points. They lay close together, 
so we took them to be last year’s horns. 

Wednesday was a bitter cold day. It was 
too cold for the game to be on the barrens, 
and when we tried hunting in the woods we 
jumped them, as it was very noisy hunting. 
This day we saw none, the only day so far 
that we did not even see the game. 

Thursday broke fine and a little warmer, so 
we crossed the river to some open ground not 
hunted by us as yet. Coming down a long 
hill we saw one fine old bull, about half a 
mile away and feeding slowly in a well shel- 
tered ground. We struck out for him at a 
good pace, and if he had just stayed in that 
good cover one minute longer he would have 
likely gone to the long home of all good cari- 
bou. But Arthur and Nell saw that before 
they could gain the cover he was feeding in, 
he would be out in the open, as he had al- 
ready stopped feeding. So they had to stop 
in the open, keeping perfectly still, and wait 
for him. He came out, but squared around at 
an angle and started off, offering Nell a long 
shot on the quarter. She missed again, and 
we both felt sorry for her, as our time was 
getting short and he was a beauty and had 
beautifully shaped horns—something about 
thirty points. Nell was considerably nettled 
about this second miss, as it was on the level 
and she had already seen enough game to 
steady her nerves. 

We saw thirty-two more caribou before 
dinner, some fair heads among them, but did 
not try for any. As we were near camp we 
went in to lunch, taking the cook by surprise; 
hut he was equal to it. 

After dinner ‘Nell said, “Arthur, try my ri- 
fle at a mark and see what you think of it.” 
Arthur blazed a spot on a tree and put a 
black bull’s-eye in the center. He fired and 
came eight inches high. Nell fired and came 
alongside of his. Arthur lowered the back 
sight and got the bull’s-eye. Nell fired again 
and got the bull’s-eye also. 


“Show me another caribou and I will hit 
him sure,” exclaimed Nell; “this old gun 
has been shooting over their backs.” 

After lunch we started again, and soon saw 
a little cow. Just at the same time we saw a 
herd in the distance, and tried to get by the 
little cow without starting her over toward 
the herd, but she saw us moving and did not 
get our wind, and she was very anxious to 
know what we were, so she followed along 
behind for quite a distince. Then she got 
our wind and made off; luckily for us she 
ran away from the drove. 

It was a dry day, with but little wind, and 
Arthur, looking at his larrigans, said we 
had better take them off and go in our sock 
feet if we expected to get near the game. He 
walked along for a time after this, but all 
at once he sat down and took his larrigans 
off. Nell followed his example. The writer 
stayed behind and watched the stalking 
through the glass. They were three-quarters 
of an hour getting near the game, sometimes 
crawling on hands and knees, but ever get- 
ting nearer. In the meantime two of the 
bulls had a fight, but at last the old bull, and 
the boss of the herd, no doubt, drove them all 
into the woods out of sight. I was afraid 
they had gone for good; but suddenly they 
came out on the run, driven by the old bull. 
This time they came too near Nell’s .30-.30. 
The bull ran a step or so and sank down, 
perfectly dead. The rest stood around wait- 
ing for the chief. This was a pretty head of 
twenty-one points, not as heavy as the writ- 
er’s, but much more appropriate for a lady, 
and a much better one than many of our best 
men hunters bring out. After skinning 
the head out and saving the feet and hide, 
we started for camp. On the way we saw 
fourteen caribou, making a total for the day 
of sixty-four, and a grand total for the seven 
days on the grounds of one hundred and 
fifty-eight. 

When we arrived at camp our faithful 
Russell was there, having, according to agree- 
ment, come in on Wednesday to the Ex- 
change. Not finding us there he had singled 
out his team, put on pack saddles and come 
up with a load of supplies to Camp Waite. 

We reached the Exchange the next day 
and without incident, and passed our last 
night in camp, going to bed early, as we had 
that twenty-five-mile portage to face in the 
morning. We were up at dawn and got a 
good early start and reached Way’s by five 
o’clock, very hungry, very muddy and very 
tired. We stayed there all night and drove 
into Newcastle the next day, reaching home 
the following day at noon. 


Fredericton, N. B. W. T. Chestnut. 





Jerawn by G. Ryder 
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A BEAR STORY IN.CAMP 


WE were a party of four campers on Lake 
Chemong, one of the most picturesque of the 
Kawartha Chain, near Peterborough, Canada. 
It was our first night under canvas, and the 
swish of waves upon the rocky shore, the 
fresh, invigorating scent of the pines and 
the distant cry of a loon, seemed more than 
restful after the din and bustle of the city. 

Our two canoes were drawn upon the shore 
and our tent gleamed white amid the shad- 
ows of the trees. The glow of a huge camp- 
fire formed a ruddy circle at the edge of 
which the ghostly birch trees, the oaks and 
elms stood out vividly. 

Jack Leigh lay upon his back gazing at 
the stars; Ned Hamilton puffed peacefully 
at his seasoned brier. Donald Whitney, best 
of fellows, the moving spirit of our Bo- 
hemian enterprise, sat thoughtfully regarding 
the ever-changing flames. His open shirt 
revealed the brown throat and broad chest; 
his strong hands were clasped about his 
knees, and the firelight played fitfully upon 
his features. Every one, men, women and 
children, loved Whitney. Earnest, manly, 
full of daring, he was a perfect example of 
mental and physical strength, while his keen 
sense of humor was ever a sure cure for the 
blue devils. 

I was studying the cut of Whitney’s fore- 
arm, in admiration of its muscular strength, 
when, for the first time, I noticed a long 
scar that stood out plainly against the brown 
skin. Feeling somewhat reticent, I forbore 
questioning him, for scars have frequently 
painful memories attached. As I sat looking 
he caught my eye. 

“You are wondering about that?” he said, 
pointing to the smooth, blue-tinged line. 

Shifting his position, he drew up_ the 
sleeve of his shirt, disclosing two other scars, 
smaller but more irregular than the main 
one. We gathered closer about him and, 
filling our pipes, prepared for his story. 
Whitney's tales were usually well worth 
hearing. 

“Summer before last,” he began, “just as 
I finished at MeGill, my cousin, Barry Jones, 
was ordered west on account of ill-health. 
You all know Barry, so you may imagine 
this prescription didn’t cause him to lose 
any sleep over the possible disadvantages 
of a prolonged sojourn in British Columbia. 
The confinement of a dingy law office held 


few charms for Barry, and he is enough of 
the savage to enjoy the freedom of an out- 
door life. The prospect of some good shoot- 
ing outbalanced all fears as to his physical 
condition. 

“It was decided that I should go with him, 
and as Fred Stevens was in a mining office 
in Revelstoke we hit upon that as our ter- 
minus. Fred engaged a small cabin for us, 
about five miles from town, and on our ar- 
rival at Revelstoke we drove in a_buck- 
board out to our ‘diggings.’ 

“August passed rather uneventfully—some 
small shooting, but of course no big game. 
Early .in September, when the days were 
growing cooler and the leaves began to turn, 
we were one afternoon sitting in the sun 
having an after-dinner pipe when, suddenly, 
the small boy who brought us milk from 
a neighboring ranch dashed through a hedge 
of hazel bushes, and, all out of breath, man- 
aged to gasp that a full-grown grizzly had 
passed within a hundred yards of the house 
and disappeared into the woods. Getting 
our rifles and ammunition from the cabin, 
we followed our young guide in some ex- 
citement. The prospect of a bear hunt was 
inspiring. 

“We found Ephraim’s tracks at the edge 
of a stream, plainly traced in the soft soil, 
which led into the pine growth. We easily 
followed his trail until it was lost at the 
edge of a deep rocky crevasse that ran for 
nearly two miles due north and south. In 
some places this ravine was fully seventy 
feet deep, though in no place wider than 
twenty. 

“The newly-fallen leaves and dry soil 
threw us completely off the grizzly’s track. 
After a council of war it was decided that 
3arry and the boy should remain on the 
east side while I skirted the edge of the 
ravine on the other. 

“We soon lost sight of each other, and 
nearly an hour had passed when I heard 
sarry’s rifle, fired twice in rapid succession. 
He was evidently not far distant, for in re- 
sponse to my halloo his call sounded faintly 
from the woods 

“f determined to get to the other side of 
the miniature canon as quickly as_ possible. 
Seeing a fallen pine, which formed a bridge 
across the chasm, I made for it at top speed. 
It was a decidedly risky passage, but I was 
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determined to try it. Having made every- 
thing secure, I got down on all fours and 
started to crawl along the smooth trunk, 
pushing aside the branches as they obstruct- 
ed my way. Below me was a sheer fall of 
about sixty feet, and the slender bridge shook 
at every advance I made. 

“T had reached the middle of the pine 
when a loud crashing of branches on the 
bark ahead of me caused me to almost lose 
my balance. A moment later and the wound- 
ed grizzly—a_—three-year-old—burst from 
cover and made for my unsteady bridge. 

“Retreat was impossible, and I thought it 
was all up with me. As the huge brute 
iumbered clumsily on to the log it shook so 
violently that I nearly left the scene of ac- 
tion in a hasty descent. The bear paused 
for a moment before advancing. I could 
see the blood oozing from a wound above 
his shoulder. His small eyes were like balls 
of fire; the brute was in agony and he was 
mad all through. It was a clear case of 
touch-and-go and I thought my hour had 
come, sure. 

“T gave a hasty call in case Barry might 
be near, and then, steadying myself as gin- 
gerly as possible, I reached for my rifle. The 
grizzly hadn’t sighted me as yet, but he 
sniffed the air suspiciously and then uttered 
a sudden cry of pain. He was a magnificent 
fellow and under different circumstances I’d 
have admired and pitied him. 

“But my own safety was mighty urgent 
just then, so I wasted no time in a hasty 
preparation for defence. I had slung my 
rifle on my shoulders before starting across, 
and it was pretty hard to keep my balance 
long enough to get it into my hands. This 
done, I breathed more freely and got ready 
for a hasty shot. The condition was rather 
too exciting to be prolonged. 

“At this moment my ‘vs-a-vis spotted my 
crouching body. Forgetful of his pain, he 
lurched suddenly forward. His unexpected 
charge and the shaking of our scanty foot- 
hold rattled me completely. I tottered and 
only saved myself at the expense of my 





rifle, which went spinning through the air 
and landed with a faint crash upon the 
rocks below. 

“It was all up with me then, I thought. 
I didn’t care much what happened, and as 
men sometimes do in the face of great dan- 
ger, became utterly indifferent to the out- 
come of the whole business. I even forgot 
that I had a hunting-knife in my belt. Mean- 
while, the grizzly was slowly advancing. | 
could see his grayish-brown head through 
the slender branches. At each step the log 
shook as if ready to plunge into the depths. 
Then his eyes met mine and for a moment 
we crouched face to face. I could feel his 
breath and smell the strange odor of his 
heavy coat. 

“In a flash I remembered my knife. Draw- 
ing it from the leather sheath, I took firm 
hold of a stout branch, braced myself as 
firmly as possible, and waited. Barry called, 
but I dared not answer. The bear lurched 
forward. I struck wildly, blindly, at his 
shaggy head. He swerved to one side; my 
hand was wet with his blood; the knife 
slipped from my grasp and remainded im- 
bedded in his neck. One quick step and his 
bulky form seemed towering above me. His 
white fangs snarled. And in a flash he 
seized the sleeve of my upraised arm and 
with one great paw tore the flesh from my 
forearm. As his claws ripped down my arm 
the pain was so intense that I grew sud- 
denly faint. I felt my hold upon the pliant 
branches loosening. The world seemed 
topsy-turvy, spinning around at a terrific 
rate. And then, just before everything grew 
dark, I saw Barry standing with aimed Win- 
chester at the brink of the precipice. 

“When I recovered consciousness, I 
lying on the bank with 
bending over me.” 

“And what of the grizzly?” 

“He was ‘down and out’ on the 
below. That’s all.” Whitney 


was 
3arry and the boy 


asked Leigh. 
rocks 
fetched 


a prodigious yawn and stretched his power- 
ful arms. “Come on, you fellows, let’s turn 


in!” 


said he. 


Cameron Nelles Wilson. 














A DAY ON THE 
KANKAKEE 


Not so many years ago—surely within 
memory of the present generation—the Kan- 
kakee Marsh, in Indiana, was, perhaps, the 
most ideal and thickly populated of all the 
haunts of wild fowl in America. Designed 
by ‘Nature for a game preserve, it has fur- 
nished sport for years to the hunter, and, by 
virtue of its vast area and inaccessible re- 
treats, will probably continue to do so indefi- 
nitely. All manner of game birds abound 
there and make it a “rendezvous”—from the 
tiny rail to the great brant. 

Scrub oak and dense underbrush cover the 
greater part, though here and there are 
stretches of rich, fertile farm lands, dotted 
with “islands”—so-called. The connection 
between these hills and “a 
body of land surrounded by water” 
is not appar ent to the visitor, un- 
til in spring, 


when the erstwhile 
peaceful Kan kakee River which all 










summer and fall meanders disin- 
ee 
pe —_— “ 


terestedly enough through the marsh, asserts 
itself and overflows its banks and the sur 
rounding country, completely isolating the 
“islands.” 

To the sportsman living in Chicago, it of- 
fers many advantages, in addition to being 
very convenient, especially so for the man 






If he is un- 


who has but one day to devote. 
acquainted with the ground, a day on the 
river will be well spent and will assure him 


—-all things considered—of a good bag. It is 
rather a lazy man’s way of shooting—to sit 
in a boat and float down stream with the 
current and pick up snipe, plover and maybe 
a duck or two on the way, that are worth 
greater effort—but there is the penalty; he 
must row all the way back. 

An enjoyable day of shooting on the Kan- 
kakee, to the writer, was one in the fall of 
’o8. Meaning to take advantage of a holiday, 
on the night before, Dad and I got our guns 
and ammunition together for a day’s outing. 
If there was ever a true sport, my father is 
that man, and I think all will agree with me 
when I say that, for years, he went shooting, 
handicapped with double astigmatism in his 
eyes, making a vision so twisted that he found 
it impossible to hit the “broad side of a barn.” 
Of course, the fact that his eyes were de- 
fective never occurred to him, and he kept 
on shooting with undiminished ardor. How- 
cver, he now wears “specs.” But to continue 
We took a Monon train at the Englewood 
depot and after about two hours’ ride we ar 
rived at Shelby, Indiana, our destination. On 
getting out and looking around in the dark- 
ness, from the platform, it struck me that 
there did not seem to be very much “Shelby,” 
aside from the station, but Dad, who had been 
there before, led the way to the farm house 
where we were to put up. 
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Going down to breakfast the next morning, 
| received a rather sleepy “good mornin’” 
from our farmer, who had a strong smell of 
smoke about his person. On inquiry I found 
he had been fighting fire the night before and 
for the two days previous. A spark from a 
locomotive had started a blaze in the marsh, 
dry as tinder from the summer sun, which 
quickly spread and had destroyed barns and 
hay stacks. 

After a hearty breakfast, and a sumptuous 
lunch, judging from its bulk, had been put 
up for us, we walked down to the river. Not 
ten rods from the house I espied a big “yel- 
low-leg” snipe on the rail fence, stretching 
himself, his wings outspread, and looking as 
large as a heron in the early morning mist. 
I dropped the grub quickly and putting in a 
cartridge, shot him as he was getting up. It 
was certainly an auspicious beginning, and 
we shoved off into the stream in high spirits, 
looking forward to a fine day’s sport. The 
smoke from the fire made the air a little pun- 
gent, but not disagreeably so, and as it after- 
ward appeared, drove the game in the neigh- 
borhood to the river. In turning the first 
bend, we ran into a flock of “kill-deer’”’ plover, 
coming head on, and both “banged” into it. 
We picked up a half-dozen for three shots. 
The “kill-deer” is, to my mind, the prettiest 
of the species. There are at least three varie- 
ties to be found on the Kankakee, namely, 
the “kill-deer,” golden plover and May plover. 

The next addition to our bag was a lone 
duck, which must have stayed over from 
spring, as ‘there were none flying. 

By this time the sun was well up, and so 
hot as to make us doff our coats. The temp- 
tation to lie back and enjoy drifting down 
the delightful river would have been irresisti- 
ble, had it not been for the frequent shots at 
jack snipe and rail along the banks. Shooting 
continued good till noon, when, deciding we 
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were hungry, we pulled over to shore, and 
picking out a grassy spot, investigated our 
lunch basket. The good wife had evidently 
large ideas in regard to our capacity. At any 
rate the best we could do was to get away 
with half of the lunch. Then pipes were 
lighted and, Dad proposing a siesta, I prompt- 
ly seconded. 

With coat for a pillow, I lay drowsily 
watching a kingfisher on the opposite shore, 
motionless as the stump he was perched upon, 
Then there was a flash of blue and another 
little fish less in the stream. 

While debating whether to wake up Dad, 
who was sleeping soundly, I heard quail whis- 
tling back of the trees. Hastily I went 
through the bushes and came out on a sunny 
little clearing. If there was one there were 
fifty Rob Whites in that field. I put them up, 
and then went back to wake up Dad. 

The sun was now getting pretty far West 
and we deemed it advisable to start back 
heme. Drifting all morning was so luxurious 
that it made rowing doubly hard, against the 
current as it was. 

After an hour or so, the shooting became 
better and we struck twe or three bunches 
of plover and snipe. 

All too soon, although dusk was at hand, 
we pulled up to the landing, contented with 
the day’s sport, and with an honest “tired” 
and a legitimate hunger. The supper we sat 
down to was fit for a king. I can still recall 
it vividly. What a hearty way it is they have 
in the country, of setting everything on the 
table at once, and three kinds of everything 
at that! After supper, we brought in our 
game and had the laugh on the host. It was 
a mixed bag—yellow-leg snipe and a jack, 
plover, king-rail, and one lonely duck. “I 
didn’t reckon you'd have that much luck with 
all the smoke,” said he. “Well, ’tis an ill 
wind that blows no man good.” 


M. E. Towne. 
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\ BIG FLORIDA BASS—TAKEN 


WITH AN 


ARTIFICIAL MINNOW 


BAIT CASTING IN FLORIDA 


With Alligator Shooting for Variety 


CoMBINING business with pleasure, the 
writer, in February of last year, visited the 
Eastern Coast of Florida. Arriving at Ft. 
Pierce, 242 miles south of Jacksonville, on 
Indian River, amid the songs of mocking 
birds, the humming of bees and the fragrance 
of flowers, I at once set about trying the fish 
in Taylor Creek, a beautiful little stream emp- 
tying into Indian River close to the corpora- 
tion line of the village. Securing an assistant 
with boat, we proceeded up Indian River, a 
short row, and turned up the beautiful little 
stream, fringed with palms and other tropical 
foliage. 

Without doubt, this was the first time 
a floating, artificial lure was ever introduced 
to these waters. About the fourth cast made, 
something took the bait, in the full sense of 
the term, for my No. 5 line readily parted 
company with the lure. Tying on another 
“white thing,” as the paddler termed them 
after breaking off some five or six feet 
of the worn end of the line, I proceeded to 
pound every likely spot. After a few mo- 
ments, just a sthe bait was reeled to within 
six feet of the bow of the boat, another big 
fellow of unknown variety made a surge. In 


the twinkling of an eye another bait disap- 
peared. Turning to the paddler, I inquired 
in the most unconcerned manner possible, 
“What kind of fish do you suppose those fel- 
lows are?” 

“Small shark, I reckon,” responded my as- 
sistant. 

“No, but candidly now,” said I, “what do 
you think they are?” 

“They sure be,” said he. 

“You don’t mean a shark comes up in fresh 
water, do you?” 

“This haint fresh water; it’s tide water, a 
right smart way up,” said he. 

After losing two more baits in the same 
manner, without the pleasure of even a fair 
glimpse of the thief, I made an extra long 
cast up stream, landing by a tuft of grass. 
Simultaneously a monster bass jumped half 
out of the water, taking the bait with him. 
There was but little room at this point in 
which to play him, it being the narrow part 
of the creek, beset with roots and snags along 
either side. Five times this big fellow leaped 
into the air, shaking the bait as a terrier 
shakes a captured rat, when coming straight 
for the boat, he passed like a flash, and an- 
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other vigorous effort at throwing the hooks, 
was made. This time, unfortunately, he came 
down upon the line taut, snapping it as a 
pipe stem. Nor was this all. He kept on 
jumping, though free. Four times, in the next 
five minutes, he went into the air in an un- 
successful efforts to eject the bait. An hour 
later, upon returning from up the creek with 
fourteen beauties, 
ranging from 
two to six 
pounds, we saw 
him twice more 
repeat the effort. 
The next morn- 
ing I saw a bass 
of the same ap- 
parent size, sure- 
ly above fifteen 
pounds, leap into 
the air twice, 
trying to shake 
out a bait, about 
ten rods from 
where the above- 
described _ battle 
took place the 
day before. Since 
then, I have talk- 
ed with one par- 
ty who has had a 
similar ex- 
perience. 

This little 
stream of Taylor 
Creek afforded 
much sport and 
opportunity to 
experiment with 
our various baits 
for several days, 
until the contin- 
ued rains over- 
flowed the large tract of land at the source 
of the stream, where the bass found new and 
extended feeding grounds, out of reach of 
bait-casters. 

The next few weeks were devoted to 
searching for land-locked lakes and streams 
not affected by the unprecedented water fall. 
Almost every place where bass were said to 
abound, from Ft. Pierce, south to the lakes 
in the Everglades west of Palm Beach, was 
fished, but the country along the coast being 
so level, the floods had scattered the fresh 
water fish over millions of acres and among 
rank grass, scrub palmettos and pines, ren- 
dering anything like reasonable success im- 
possible. Inquiry and correspondence finally 
resulted in my surrendering myself to the 
proprietor of the “Jolly Palms,” at Mohawk, 
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in Lake Co., which country is said to contain 
over 1,500 lakes, varying from a few acres 
to a hundred square miles in area. 

The first few days after my arrival at The 
Palms, in small parties we fished in nearby 
lakes, and it was on one of these daily trips 
that I landed my largest big-mouth, weigh- 
ing when taken from the water ten and three- 
quarter pounds. 
I was high man 
for the season 
and the demand 
upon my portable 
bait factory plac- 
ed me so_hope- 
lessly behind or- 
ders that it 
came necessary 
to write for as- 
sistance. The 
very next day it 
was the good for- 
tune of Mr. 
Thos. Stout, of 
Philadelphia, to 
land an _ eleven 
and three-quarter 
pounder. Mrs. 
Stout and Mr. 
Stauffer, also of 
Philadelphia, se- 
cured a = maxi- 
mum weight the 
same day of nine 


be- 


and eight and 
one-quarter 
pounds. It 
seemed to be a 
good day for 
bass. 


A few days lat- 
er Mr. Stauffer, 
“Florida Harry” 
—the boy guide, and the writer, departed 
with a one-horse outfit for a few days’ camp 
in one of the most beautiful tracts of wilder- 
ness in the state. We made camp at four 
p.m., and six-thirty were feasting on fried 
bass, fresh from one of the prettiest clear 
water lakes I have ever seen. Very few 
of the Florida lakes have been named, but 
our guide had, on a previous occasion, named 
this one Lake Helen, in honor of his sweet- 
heart. Across the lake the sun had sunk 
behind the pines, and as we sat on mother 
Nature’s parlor carpet enjoying beyond de- 
scription our wholesome meal, our souls 
feasted upon the beauties of a Southern sun- 
set. The glare of the camp fire on the Span- 
ish moss over-hanging our tent, the cries of 
sandhill-cranes, a dozen of different varieties 


Alligator 
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of plumed birds, strange to the ear of the 
Northern sportsman, mingled with the songs 
of mocking birds, all added to the ecstasies 
of my first evening in a Florida camp. 

Here we spent several days, fishing in num- 
erous lakes within a radius of two miles, 
ind it was on the therd morning, while en 
oute to an unnamed lake, that an opportunity 
presented itself to establish a reputation as 
an alligator hunter. In selecting a route be- 
tween ‘wo small lakes, our guide spied an al- 
ligator some thirty feet ahead, lying in a few 
inches of water, ’gator fashion, apparently 
dead. Taking my repeating rifle from the 
hands of Brother Stauffer, I bravely and 
coolly, yet hastily aimed at the ’gator’s left 
eye, sending a_ .30-.30 bullet through his 
brain. I asked the guide if he thought the 
animal was dead. “Better give him another 
to make sure,” he said; and I did so. He 
measured six and three-quarter feet. The 
guide said it was customary when a man 
killed his first ’gator, to “set em up.” I in- 
formed him I did not want to set him up, 
hut intended to have a grip made of his hide. 

Resting a few days at the Jolly Palms—we 
made another trip without special incident 
until homeward bound we passed through a 
turpentine camp, meeting an elderly colored 
woman and her daughter, who voluntcered 
the information that there was “er lak ‘bout 
mile from heah dat nobody knows ‘cept me 
an’ my ol’ man, whah yo’-alls kin fill yo’ boat 
wid trout (the Southern term for black bass) 
long’s dis yah umbrella. We finally persuaded 
her to let the “ole man” go without his din- 
ner or get it himself, while she piloted us 
to a little lake covering about five acres, its 
edge thick with docks. At the end of thirty 
minutes, as we were beginning to give up in 
despair, at the suggestion of Stauffer, I made 
a cast close to the edge of a bunch of grass. 
At the instant the bait struck water, there 
was a splash and a gigantic pull. Stauffer 
pulled slowly into deep water; the little rod 
and half worn line were engaged in the hard- 
est fight yet encountered. The old fellow 
leaped into the air and shook the shake of 
the season. He went into the air again, this 
time within thirty feet of our boat, and still 
again he came to the surface, but this 
time too tired to shake. Then he went down, 
down, in spite of all I dared to pull. He 
“weeded” me, and was off! 

Words could not express our disappoint- 
ment, although I endeavored to make them 
do so at the time. Hoping to retrieve our 
fortune, we pounded every nook and hole in 
the weeds for just one more chance, but fin- 
ally took the trail unrewarded. 


The next few days were spent in fishing 
within two or three miles of The Palms, re- 
turning each evening in time to have some of 
our fish for dinner. The neighborhood was 
kept well Supplied. On one occasion we 
caught fifteen to twenty, ranging from two 
to six and one-half pounds, and gave them 
to a squad of negro convicts we found work- 
ing in a turpentine wood. I was unfortu- 
nate enough to drop my watch, fob and locket 
into an unnamed lake which will henceforth 
be known as “Watch Lake.” In company 
with Geo. Shiras, of Pittsburg, the celebrated 
flash-light photographer, his guide and “Flor- 
ida Harry,” I spent a few days in the famous 
Green Swamp. Here we fished enough to sup- 
ply our camp. One night, attended by the 
elder Brown as paddler, with a bull’s-eye lan- 
tern tied on my head, I tried “shining ’gator 
eyes,” this being said to be the most success- 
ful method of hunting ’gators. 'No sooner had 
the little skiff passed into the main pond, than 
a pair of reddish-purple eyes shone from near 
the opposite shore. Quietly as death the boat 
moved ahead until the eyes commenced mov- 
ing to the left, and finally sank. Evidently 
this old reptile had scen a light before, ac- 
companied by a flash and a splash close to his 
head, and was too wary for us. He did not 
show up again. Within the next thirty min- 
utes I secured five shots, but being unable to 
properly adjust the light, so that I could see 
their eyes plainly while looking through the 
Lyman sights, I missed all but the last one. 
There is a peculiar kind of fear and excite- 
ment, delightful to the tenderfoot, in being 
rushed to the spot where the eyes showed 
when the rifle cracked. The proper caper is 
to shift the rifle for the gaff hook, and take 
the lantern from its position, operating it 
with the left hand, and to pull in the carcass 
before it sinks. Suppose you miss the brain 
and hit the nose!—the safest place then is 
in camp or up a tree. 

The next evening the younger Brown ac- 
companied us, operating the lamp by hand, 
holding it just behind and above my right 
shoulder when I desired to shoot. We were 
gone about fifteen or twenty minutes, return- 
ing with a fine specimen, whose ‘hide now 
decorates the den of a friend in Michigan. 

| spent some time looking for diamond-back 
rattlesnakes, but met with disappointment, 
snakes of all kinds being scarcer than in my 
native state, Michigan. The moccasin snake 
will bite if plagued enough, but the bite 
is not very dangerous. The beautiful climate, 
the fish and the game, make this locality one 
much sought and enjoyed by the lovers of 
sunshine, and of the rod and gun. 


W. T. Heddon. 








THE BAD LANDS IN ’72 


BY WADE SHORAN 


I' was in the early seventies when I fol- 
lowed in the gilded wake of alluring 

prospects and turned my face westward. 
Where I started from it matters not; suffice 
it to say that I had traveled a good many days 
by team when I reached the Missouri River at 
a place opposite the mouth of the Wakapause- 
cha, on the Sioux Reservation. 

Here we intended resting ourselves and re- 
cruiting our horses. Our party of three con- 
sisted of Dick Trailer, aged anywhere from 
fifty to sixty-five; Henry Freeman, and Mat- 
thew Hale, myself. Dick was the acknowl- 
edged pioneer of the company, and was there- 
fore given general supervision of the camp; 
as to the latter named gentlemen, they had 
scarcely slept off their mothers’ feather beds 
prior to starting on the trip, and their ages 
were respectively nineteen and twenty-four. 

After reconnoitering for a short time we 
pitched our tent in the edge of a dense ash 
grove near the banks of the Wakapausecha 
—the Indian name for Bad River. However, 
instead of being a river, it is for the greater 
part of the year but a deep-cut bed where the 
freshets descend in the spring, draining that 
part of the country between the south fork 
of the Cheyenne and the Missouri. 

We had prepared our meal and were about 
to plant ourselves around a Dutch oven and 
coffee pot, preparatory to helping ourselves 
to the meal, when a rider came up on a little 
Indian pony and carrying a string of fish, and 
asked if we did not want some Missouri 
River trout. Accordingly the fish were not 
long in passing from the hands of the vendor 
to our frying pan; and in a few moments 
our revised meal was made excellent. 

The young man stood near during this 
time, and as he seemed inclined to answer, 
and with considerable show of intelligence,— 
any questions we put to him, through a return 
of courtesy we invited him to eat with us; 
which he did with some hesitation, saying 
that he had a tent up the river at an Indian 
village. From this statement and his general 


appearance we took him to be a mixed blood, 
although his features, owing probably to his 
youth, had a rather delicate mould for a per- 
son with Indian blood; and his hair, though 


raven black, hung wavy about his shoulders. 

Even in the midst of either real or fancied 
danger we found it pleasant to tarry several 
days on this borderland of the redman’s do- 
main, and when we finally broke camp it was 
with a new relay of saddle ponies and the 
team which drew our mess-wagon much re- 
ireshed. In the meantime we had learned 
that we would get along much better if we 
had an interpreter and guide with us; there- 
fore we hired the young mixed blood, whose 
name we learned was Emil Lebaun, to go 
with us across the reserve. We made our 
way scmewhat slowly, as the Bad River, up 
which we traveled, was winding and the trail 
not the most satisfactory for wagon travel. 
However, at the close of the fourth day we 
found ourselves at the forks of the river 
about eighty miles on our way. 

The nights in Dakota, especially in the au- 
tumn, are without dew, and especially condu- 
cive to camp life; so we scarcely ever pitched 
our tent, but slept in the open air, with our 
tarpaulins over us. Our interpreter, however, 
invariably took his little wakapaumeny satch- 
el for a pillow and rolled himself in his blank- 
et underneath the mess wagon. 

When we neared the fork of the Waka- 
pausecha we observed an Indian hut in the 
distance, and we decided to camp for the 
night, but upon nearing the place we noticed 
an unusual commotion, and saw a dozen or 
more Indian braves passing to and fro, while 
squaws were sitting in a circle chanting a 
monotonous and mournful dirge. We there- 
fore halted at some little distance, while our 
interpreter should go on and learn the cause 
of the demonstrations. His stay grew some- 
what prolonged and we became rather anx- 
ious cencerning our own welfare, not know- 
ing whether we had stumbled upon an upris- 
ing, or a religious demonstration. Conse- 
quently we breathed freer when the breed 
reappeared; although it was to make known 
to us that an old chief was lying sick unto 
death, and was relating a strange story; one 
which he felt that he wished to hear through. 
“He tells of a treasure hidden in the Bad 
Lands,” spoke our guide, “where he himself 
buried it up Skeleton Gulch, where Captain 
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Ashton of Pine Ridge died; and he now 
wishes some of the medicine men who are 
with him to promise to go and dig it up and 
give it to the Captain’s daughter if she is 
now living.” “But,” continued he, “this none 
of the Indians will do, for Skeleton Gulch, 
they say, is haunted by the Captain’s ghost, 
and his treasure is safe and would be even 
if it were above ground and clearly visible.” 

The recital it was plain had effected the 
youth. Whether or not the story was but 
the vagaries of a weak, superstitious mind, 
there was Indian enough in Emil to induce 
him to give the tale credence. I asked Emil 
if he believed what the Chief had said, and 
he replied that he had no doubt as to the 
truthfulness of the old man if he was in his 
right mind; that the Chief said he had buried 
a treasure tied up in the skin of a gray wolf 
when it was given him by the dying Captain; 
that he did not open it, but believed it was a 
treasure of considerable value. 

I was now a little interested myself and 
asked of the probability of identifying the 
girl; and learned that the Chief's squaw had 
means of doing that. She had been at the 
bedside of the mother when she died, it was 
said, and had received some token whereby 
she would know the child again. After sup- 
per Emil prepared to go to the hut to make 
one of the night watches at the sick bed, and 
I found myself oscillating between two de- 
sires: of possessing Black Hills gold, or Bad 
Land treasure. 

My companions I saw harbored no belief 
in the story of the dying chief, insisting that 
all Indians were visionary and superstitious 
on their deathbeds. However, the next morn- 
ing Emil announced his intention of remain- 
ing with the old Indian until he died, which 
could be but a day or two at the longest. Then 
he would go himself with the wife to find 
the treasure. If I would consent to take the 
time to go with him, however, he would be 
much better satisfied, and if any treasure 
was found there the squaw declared I would 
know best how to go about finding the one 
to whom it belonged. “We shall be reward- 
ed liberally for our time and expense, if there 
is anything found,” said Emil; “yet I know 
full well that we will be shadowed by mure 
than one brave, who will be suspicious of 
our good intentions.” 

The novelty of the situation had a charm 
for me, and before the day had passed, I had 
decided to allow my companions to journey 
on and stake out their claims in advance of 
me, while I followed up and took second 
choice in the Black Hills Stock Company. 
The guide and myself kept a change of pon- 


ies, and Dick and Harry took the mess wagon 
and the rest of the horses. 

When day dawned the old Indian chief had 
passed away, so after the wailings of the 
squaws had subsided and the braves had se- 
curely fixed the remains in the top of an ash 
tree, we took the trail southward toward 
White River, the squaw leading astride her 
pony. At intervals we caught glimpses of the 
buttes of the Bad Lands to the west of us, 
but when we reached the high breaks north 
of White River we beheld the Bad Lands in 
all their hideous beauty, with crags and peaks 
rising sentinel-like high above massive piles 
of white and yellow gumbo like the towers of 
a great city. The colors of the alluvium 
lay in strata of about the same depth, and as 
there would round the circular or oblong 
cliffs they caused the latter to appear as if 
belted with various colored bands. It ap- 
peared from where we first viewed the scene 
that the Bad Lands were a basin or depres- 
sion from the general level of the surround- 
ing country; and upon our entering we 
found this to be true. There was not only 
one, however, but several basins, surrounded 
by a plateau which was only accessible at 
certain points. 

After crossing the White River, we camped 
on what is now known as Pass Creek; and 
which has since become the delight of the relic 
hunter. Petrifactions of all kinds, some of 
mammoth size, are found along the banks 
of this stream, while upon the summits of 
its cliffs huge petrified turtles with almost 
the entire body intact, have been discovered. 
However, at the time of which I write but 
few whites had found their way to this pic- 
turesque part of the Dakotas, everything was 
just as time and the sweep of waters had 
left it. I should certainly have deferred in- 
definitely the search for any treasure other 
than the relics and fossils which were here 
so easily secured, had it not been for Emil 
and our squaw guide, who, as they neared 
the prospective point, grew more intent upon 
the object of our visit, and pushed untiring- 
ly onward. 

We now entered the basin of Cottonwood 
Creek, which, like all other watercourses be- 
iween the Missouri and the Black Hills, 
was only a dry bed. After following the 
course of the creek toward the interior for 
several days, we made our last camp, and 
were told by the squaw that we must enter 
the gulch of the skeleton,—which lay imme- 
diately south of us—alone, for she had come 
as far as she could without danger to her- 
self. Therefore, as Emil understood her di- 
rections perfectly well, we set out the next 
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morning with an extra supply of jerked beef 
and with pick and shovel prepared for the 
search for the buried treasure. The way 
from here on was so tortuous and uneven 
that it was impossible to proceed except on 
foot. We had been directed to go to the 
head of the cafion “where two cedars grow 
so close together that they meet at the top,” 
and between those trees we were to dig to the 
treasure. It was near the hour of noon 
when, thoroughly tired out, we reached the 
head of the cafion, but we were overjoyed to 
find the trees we looked for. We proceeded 
to refresh ourselves with our Indian bread 
and jerked meat, and after a drink from a 
spring on the side of the hill, we began our 
last task in the search for the real or fancied 
treasure. We found the digging easy, as the 
earth deposit was more like air-slacked limé 
than like earth, and was easily moved. In 
an hour’s time we unearthed what appeared 
to be a decayed log or slab of wood. We 
soon removed this with the pick, when lo! un- 
derneath was an old iron camp kettle with 
something in it. 

A few moments sufficed to corroborate the 
story. Here was the piece of undressed skin 
of a gray wolf, and as I nervously cut the 
thong which bound the edges together in the 
form of a pouch a double hand-full of gold 
nuggets were displayed to our eager gaze. 
Expression of undisguised satisfaction were 
now freely exchanged and some time spent in 
eulogizing the conscientious old chief. When 
we bethought ourselves of returning we had 
to make haste lest the nightfall should over- 
take us in the bewildering gulch 

Emil led the way as before, yet seemed to 
have withdrawn again into his usual reticent 
mood, for scarcely a word was spoken until 
we reached the tent some four or five miles 
distant. When we arrived Emil handed the 
skin pouch to the squaw saying that our work 
was now done, and that when we returned to 
the hut on Bad River we would expect some 
nuggets for our trouble. With a broad grin 
of satisfaction the old woman untied the bag, 
and as the contents were again displayed we 
felt that our efforts had been rewarded be- 
yond our expectations. At the request of the 
Indian woman I now promised to send no- 
tices to different agencies and schools where 
mixed blood children were reared and edu- 
cated, as she stated that the daughter of Cap- 
tain Ashton was of Indian descent, her mother 
being a part blood of the Reves ‘Nation. 

T could not easily adjust my faculties that 
night to fit into the condition of things so 
sleep came late, and it was consequently long 
after day-break when I awoke the next morn- 


ing and found the Indian woman sitting by 
the camp fire alone. Emil’s bed was rolled 
up and the squaw said he had left before she 
awoke. I felt that he had not gone far, for 
as I looked down the valley I saw his pony 
tethered with the rest, so I ate my breakfast 
with but slight uneasiness as to his absence. 
But when the squaw, in picking up the effects 
of the camp preparatory to departure, indi- 
cated that Emil’s valise was gone, I could not 
account for this, and as I strolled off after 
the ponies I wondered not a little at the un- 
usual occurrence. Coming back, I asked the 
squaw if she had the bag of nuggets. Evi- 
dently catching my inference she quickly pro- 
duced it from underneath her blanket, to my 
great relief. 

Having decided that our companion had 
gone but a little distance ahead we prepared 
to stars back to Bad River. From the out- 
set, however, it was very monotonous with- 
out Emil, and I worried for fear we should 
not have him to pick out the best crossings 
and shortest route. We soon came to a pass 
where a little spring creek trickled through 
the cafion, its waters milky white from the 
wash of the Bad Land alluvium. As we turn- 
ed a sudden angle in the narrow pass the In- 
dian woman drew a quick rein and with an 
exclamation of wonder pointed to a shelving 
piece of shale on the side of the gumbo wall. 
There, seeminging intent upon the distant 
hills, sat a young girl. Her slender figure 
was robed in a loose gown of some worsted 
stuff, belted at the waist, and her auburn hair 
neatly coiled at the back of her neck. A 
small moccasined foot just peeped from be- 
neath her dress as it swung to and fro in 
seeming listlessness. 

We approached to within a few paces of the 
strange girl in this most strange place, when 
she turned, and without any apparent emo- 
tion, remarked that she had been waiting. 
The squaw gave vent to a volley of unintelli- 
gible utterances, as she dismounted. With a 
movement quicker than I had supposed her 
capable of she grasped the arm of the girl and 
pulled her from her seat, turned her round, 
and as quickly uncoiled her hair, which fell 
damp over the shoulders, as though not well 
dried from a recent wetting. 

As the squaw stood for a moment gazing 
into her face the girl turned to me a quizzical 
look, which brought the power of speech to 
my tongue. “You are either Emil in disguise, 
or were disguised as Emil,” I said, coming a 
few paces closer. Then I saw the same ani- 
mated look in her eyes I had noted in Emil’s 
the day before as we sat under the pines at 
the head of Skeleton Gulch, “True enough,” 














, she replied, “it is either one or the other, and 
this I will leave to my countrywoman,” and 
she turned again to the squaw, who had pro- 
duced from the recesses of her baggage a pic- 
ture which she was scanning intently. “Ah, 
she means to compare me with this,” said the 

: girl, laughing, “and the conclusions will sure- 
ly be unfavorable to me as I am now, so I 
will have to bring stronger evidence than 

soa my real self before she will believe me.” Upon 

this the girl produced the little wakapomeny 

valise Emil had carried, and drew forth a 

mate to the picture the squaw held in her 

hand. The same handwriting, and the same 
name, “Emily Ashton,” appeared at the bot- 
tom. But the girl seemingly had felt that this 
would not establish her identity in a court of 
inquiry, for she had prepared herself with 
further evidence. She now produced a writ- 
ten statement from the Superintendent of the 
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school where she had been received as Emily 
Ashton fifteen years before. This the girl 
explained to the squaw in their own lan- 
guage, and I was given the document to read 
for myself. Miss Ashton, for it was none 
other, further stated that she had not known 
of any legacy being left her, but had desired 
to visit once more the people of her mother, 
although she knew she had no living relative 
among them. 

Subsequently I gave up my proposed pros- 
pecting trip to the Black Hills, and so per- 
haps missed my share of the adventures that 
fell to the lot of many who journeyed at that 
time to the gold fields with the mob of dare- 
devil fortune hunters. My first and only ad- 
venture, though sensational, had turned out 
very tamely indeed. It terminated most prof- 
itably, nevertheless, for Miss Ashton returned 
east with me as my wife. 





A-a-a-a-nah! 











O! A-a-a-a-nah! 
Cargo the canim with torch and spear; 
Cole-snass comes with the northern light; 
The Salmon rests in the river clear— 
O! A-a-a-a-nah! 


O! A-a-a-a-nah! 
Cole-snass comes with the northern light ; 
Ena, the Beaver, makes his lodge tight; 
The Salmon leaps at the fall tonight— 
O! A-a-a-a-nah! 


\ O! A-a-a-a-nah! 

} Fat and lazy is Chet-woot, the Bear; 

/ Enapoo, the Muskrat, smooths his hair; 

The Salmon dries by the lodge fire there— 
O! A-a-a-a-nah! 


THE SONG OF THE TIME OF SALMON 


Young is the night. The moon is small; 
‘< Swock-wan, the Loon, from the sky doth call; 
The Salmon swims below the fall— 
O! A-a-a-a-nah! 





E. CoMANCHO. 
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Part IV. 

ENOR St. Maria furnished us_ with 
eleven pack mules, three saddle horses, 
and one saddle mule for the next relay 

of our journey, which was to be as far as the 
town of La Merced, distance two days’ travel. 
And the morning 
following the ar- 
rival of Ewart, 
Henschen and 
Cash we contin- 
ued our way to 
the eastward. 

The night of 

the party's stay 
at Tarma. Hen- 
schen and Ewart 
slept at the hotel, 
while Cash and I 
were entertained 
by Senor St. Ma- 
ria. We did a lit- 
tle shopping dur- 
ing the evening: 
Cash bought a 
hat, and we all 
bought  bandan 
nas. We then 
returned to the 
hotel for a chat, 
but left early, ev- 
eryone but me 
being tired. 
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We found Senor St. Maria’s family in the 
parlor. Cash and I were invited in. So far as 
I was concerned, I wore a khaki uniform, 
with puttee leggings, with a pair of light tan 
shoes. The costume was not all that could 
be desired for a drawing room entertainment 
in the home of a Peruvian aristocrat, but I 
was in evening attire compared to Cash. The 
poor fellow wore a bandanna_ handkerchief 
that was loud enough to be heard a square 
away in the dark, and a pair of horseman’s 
boots, made in loose top, cavalier style, with 
a clanking spur on each foot, etc 

We were treated to music, much Spanish 
conversation, and refreshments. I was de 
lighted with the idea of Cash being with me, 
for I felt very anxious to talk to the peopl 
who were so generously entertaining me. But 
Cash seemed embarrassed. He made a huge 
bluff at talking Spanish, and for the tim: 
fooled me completely. But I noticed that he 
was constantly at loss for words, when he 


.would unconsciously snap his fingers and 
fidget. 
“Cash,” said I, “tell the Senor so and so.” 
“Oh,” said Cash, “I wouldn’t say that. 


These are very funny people, you know.” 
Then a little later I would say, “Cash, tell 
the Senor so and so.” 
“IT don’t think he would be interested,” 
said Cash; “he is a most peculiar fellow.” 
“Well, then,” said I, “pray thank the Se- 
norita for her music, and tell her that in 
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America she would be told that she has tem- 
perament.” 

“These people don’t like to be compliment- 
ed,” said Cash; “besides, I have just thanked 
her for both of us.” 

I knew that wasn’t so. I therefore said, 
“Gracias, gracias! Muy bonito. Muy, muy 
bonito.” 

It was the best I could do, and it seemed 
to please the family. 

Meanwhile, though I had always heard 
that interpreters are always more or less un- 
satisfactory, | considered Cash extremely un- 
satisfactory in that capacity. 

However, he had arranged for the mules 
for us, and he seemed to have action in him. 
And he certainly understood something of 
the manner in which to handle the people, 
for at the hotel all that he had to do was 
to whistle and servants would run like a 
pick of hounds. ‘Therefore, I did not re- 
gret, as yet, having made a hasty bargain 
with him, even though he did snap his fin- 
gers in a lady’s drawing room, and talk 
about mules in preference to music. 

We had a beautiful day for our departure 
from Tarma. The hour set for the leaving 
was eight o’clock in the morning. The mules 
were to be on hand at seven. We were up 
at six, had coffee, and (excuse me a moment 
while I smile) we began to wait. 

We waited, and waited. An hour passed. 
Half-past eight came, and, much to my sur- 
prise, the mules were driven into the court- 
yard some ten minutes later. Then they had 


to be shod, every one of them; the padding 


for the packs had to be adjusted, and the 
loads lashed on. They were a sore-backed, 
measly looking lot of animals. Even worse 
than those of Oroya. But of the three rid- 
ing horses there was one beautiful animal. I 
was surprised to see such a superbly formed 
beast in Peru, and especially one devoted to 
such work. With admirable selfishness I im- 
mediately chose him for my mount, and 
named him “Tinplate.” With a double view 
of trying the saddle, and showing the peo- 
ple of Tarma how an American from Vir- 
ginia can really ride a horse, in company 
with Cash, I took a short trip. 

Ah, but it felt glorious to have a good 
horse under one. It was an agreeable sur- 
prise to find such a lively thing in Peru. 1 
thought it an impossibility. During that ride 
an affection grew in my mind for Tinplate, 
which affection has a sequel. Meanwhile we 
will go back to the court-yard and watch the 
progress of events. 

It occurred to me that it might be the thing 
to do to offer to take a photograph of the 
family group. Good photographers are 


scarce in that country, I knew. I suggested 
ihe matter to Henschen. He agreed with me. 

We then called Cash in, and instructed him 
to convey the idea to the Senora. He did so, 
but I have often wondered since how he 
managed it, because—I shall anticipate our 
discovery a few hours—we learned to our 
mortification that Cash could speak very lit- 
tle more Spanish than ourselves. However, 
he returned and reported that the family 
were highly pleased, and had retired to dress 
for the performance. 

Henschen took out his largest tripod, 
placed on it his largest camera, looked up 
his largest focusing cloth, placed the whole 
on the most choice spot, took on that pro- 
fessional air of his, and while I strolled 
about with my hands in my pockets and 
watched Cash giving orders like a sea cap- 
tain, he waited for the pleasant duty. 

And he waited. Behold, if men keep one 
waiting for such a sure thing as a South 
American mule, what could be expected of a 
woman, dressing for her photograph. 

Poor Henschen! He shifted his instru- 
ment three times as the light varied. Mean- 
while I was amused. Cash was doing his 
duty like a man—and showing off mean- 
while like a child—and I had nothing to do 
but to look my part. 

Finally, when Henschen had housed his 
camera, and even got beyond the stage of 
saying things, the family appeared—four 
women, an infant, and a child. The Senor 
was too much occupied with answering 
Cash’s questions and seeing to the shoeing 
to join the group, and I would not have in- 
terrupted him for a hundred photographs, 
with all due respect to him as a delightful 
old gentleman. 

All honor to Peruvian women; but gra- 
cious goodness, the powder! By comparison 
with American women—and nothing is so 
except by comparison—they are distinctly 
queer. Such taste in dress! For instance, 
those women—representatives of refinement 
and culture of the Peruvian interior—came 
down, every one of them, to sit for an im- 
promptu photograph, dressed from head to 
foot in black satin, and powdered from the 
tip of the nose to the roots of their hair. 

We had great fun arranging them. Evi- 
dently they were not accustomed to sitting 
for a photographer. But the most amusing 
part of the performance was their expec- 
tancy after they were told that the picture 
was taken. They expected a print immedi- 
ately, and when Cash blundered away about 
mailing them one back from La Merced, or 
some nearby town, the compliment fell as 
flat as a compliment ever did fall. 


f 
; 
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But, after all, it is rather ridiculous, my 
taking up so much space discussing such 
matters. Because my brain is actually whirl- 
ing with the thoughts of real adventures that 
happened farther along the route. 

We plunged headlong out of Tarma at 
twelve o'clock, a gay cavalcade. I don’t 
much like to use the word, for I have never 
yet seen a gay cavalcade that did not come 
to some grief. (Read on.) But it is a fact. 
With the four saddle and eleven pack mules 
we were fifteen strong, and fifteen mules for 
one party are a lot of mules. Besides, there 
were two peons, one of whom was to return 
later; and Senor St. Maria accompanied us 
for some miles out of the town. So that 
we rode down the boulevard nineteen strong. 
Dust arose in clouds. And my, how the peo- 
ple stared! The populace were inclined to 
make much of us in Tarma, anyway. 

We rode at a sprightly gait through the 
beautiful day, and laughed, and were gay, 
like children. No one, to have glanced at 
us, would have picked us for a company of 
men who were to stand the rigors of a 
transcontinental expedition. The fact is, we 
have surprised ourselves. But why discuss 
such matters? Life is full of surprises. 

Once out of Tarma we began to follow 
the trend of a stream. It was a sequel of 
the Oroya-Tarma trip; the mountains above 
us; the roadbed like a shelf on a huge wall, 
and the gushing river below. We were yet 
far, far above the timber line. Yet, in the 
valley trees grew, and patches of barley and 
Indian corn were dotted about here and 
there. In places the corn had been cut down, 
and natives were seated on piles of it shuck- 
ing the ears. 

We had trouble with cinches, of course. 
And the mules were wild, and continually 
bucked. As a rule, two of us rode ahead of 
the pack and two behind. Now and then we 
all four rode together. I laughed myself sick 
at Cash, who was not much of a horseman, 
and rode the funniest looking mule one ever 
saw. And the animal positively had the most 
ridiculous gait! And Henschen’s “Pegasus,” 
as he called him, would walk nowhere but 
right along the border of the trail brink. I 
cannot understand why the Andean animals 
are so fond of doing this trick, but it is a 
deep-set habit of theirs, and it is useless to 
guide them elsewhere. It looks dangerous, 
and I really was scared for Henschen; but 
I presume his Pegasus had been doing the 
same thing for years and years. 

At one o’clock we came to a town. Mean- 
while, our escorts had left us, and we were 
plodding away on our own hook. The town 
was Palca. Cash had been to the place be- 


fore. He, therefore, took the lead. We 
found a hotel, ordered dinner for the party 
and for the beasts, then sat down and rest- 
ed. During the interval we quenched a 
rather burning thirst, each after his choice. 
I noticed that Cash drank “aguardiente,” a 
native intoxicant made from sugar-cane. 

Just before we entered the hotel an inci- 
dent of some importance happened. Cash 
evidently thought that his bullying the peo- 
ple pleased us. Anyhow, because our peon 
displeased him about the mule feed he kicked 
the man so hard that he was fairly lifted off 
the ground. I called Cash to order, and ap- 
peased the peon by throwing him a tip. It 
was, I am sure, the only thing that saved 
lim from deserting us. Even then I thought 
for a certainty that he would leave us. 

The peon took the tip and invested it in 
drinks. * Meanwhile, we ate dinner. The 
mules were got in order again and we rode 
on. It was my intention to camp for the 
night if it were at all feasible, that expenses 
might be cut down. For, believe me, the cost 
of maintaining such a train of mules and 
men was very great. 

I rode a half mile ahead of the train that 
I might select a camp site. But it was a 
hopeless task. We were still some 2,000 feet 
above the timber line, and there was not a 
sign of a piece of wood anywhere to make 
cither a fire or a tent peg. I saw the hope- 
lessness of the situation and dropped back 
with the company. Meanwhile, as I am fond 
of saying, the plot had thickened. Cash’s 
eyes had taken on a far-away, dreamy look, 
and as for the peon, he was reeling in his 
saddle like a ship in a storm. The mule train 
had broken. Some were here, some were 
there. Henschen and Ewart were doing 
what they could to round them up, and Cash 
was riding up and down the line like a brig- 
adier-general giving orders for a charge. I 
burst out laughing at his queer appearance. 
3ut when I saw his eyes I grew mad as a 
hornet, and hallooed to him to know who 
was running the affair, he or I. 

After some fifteen minutes of whooping, 
swearing (for a broken mule train will make 
any man swear) and hard riding, we got the 
bell mule in the lead and the white mule in 
the rear, and again we were on to the east- 
ward. 

The next halting place was some eleven 
miles ahead. The time was a quarter after 
three, and the mules, being but poor animals 
to start with and overloaded in the bargain, 
were growing slower and slower. And the 


slower they walked and the harder they be- 
came to manage, the more uneasy I grew. 
I seriously considered the advisability of re- 
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treating to Palca, from whence I thought to 
make a fresh start the following morning. 
However, turning back did not appeal to me, 
and though I dreaded the thought of driv- 
ing a pack train over such a trail after night- 
fall, we pushed ahead. 

Glorious was the scenery. One longed to 
stop by the wayside and literally drink in 
the soul-stirring environment. We traveled 
down a narrow valley on a ledge some thou- 
sand feet river. Above us 


above a roaring 
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Cash said six miles; the peon said something 
that nobody understood, and was sworn at 
for his pains. We pushed ahead desperate- 
ly, but always slowly, and more slowly. 

It was almost dark when we came to the 
mouth of a famous tunnel which Cash had 
been telling us of all the afternoon, and 
warning us that after nightfall it would be 
impossible. We halted before the black open- 
ing—a hole hewn from solid rock for nearly 


. . 
a quarter of mile—and the leading man, 





“THE VERDURE GREW 


PERCE?PTIBLY 


towered the precipices, which shot out bleak 
and bold into the blue air. 

Our hilarity ofthe morning was no more. 
The scenery appalled us; a slight fatigue 
subdued us; the mules, Cash, and the peon 
annoyed us. We rode on without a laugh. 
Sometimes we talked, but never very much. 

Dusk began to fall. The foaming river 
below us grew whiter than ever by contrast, 
and the precipices above us grew blacker, 
and sometimes resembled huge frowning de- 
mons. 

Che great question now was, How far was 
the town for which we were traveling? 


DENSER EVERY QUARTER OF AN HOUR” 
Ewart, I believe, was given all the matches. 
Hie was to light the way as best he could, 
and Henschen went with him to whoop, 


and thus give warning to any approaching 
train. Those two entered, each leading his 
horse; then I sent in half the mules and 


sandwiched the peon in the middle cf the 
pack, and Cash and I prepared to bring up 
the rear. 

Strange to say, every animal but my own 
entered the tunnel without the semblance of 
hesitation. But Tinplate stuck out his fore 
feet determinedly, threw his head in the air, 
snorted, and that settled it. I whipped him 
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and he reared and charged like a mad thing. 
“Go on in,” I said to Cash, who stood by to 
wait for me; “go on in, and don't let the 
mules straggle.” Then he left me 

I stopped my efforts with Tinplate and 
thought awhile. ‘The situation was a mean 
one. I whipped the horse again, but he 
would not move. I dismounted and _at- 
tempted to lead him; still he refused to 
budge. “Oh, you stubborn devil,” I thought. 
And I fairly ground my teeth, the situation 
was so annoying. But, after all, one really 
cculd not blame the horse, for it was a des- 
perate looking hole to enter. 

| urged and urged, but in vain, and finally 
sat down upon a rock and waited for the 
animal to calm himself. I thought that pos 
sibly then he might be coaxed through. | 
sat and contemplated the stars. “What a 
deuce of a predicament I’m in,” I mused 
The silence was intense. The roaring river 
beneath was only a part of it. But the night 
was superb. The stars glared white and 
clear without the semblance of a_ twinkle, 
and the air was cool and invigorating. There 
was no wind. 

I sat down for the benefit of the horse, 
but after he had rested until he hung his 
head and sighed, I continued to sit on the 
stone—fascinated. 1 looked down at the 
turbulent river: “Verily,” I thought, “men 
may come, and men may go, but you—how 
terribly unrelenting. How small the affairs 
of men are to you! What would it matter 
te you should I fall headlong off this ledge 
and become a mangled thing down there? 
You would leap and roar just the same.” 

And as though in answer to my musing, 
the deep rumble seemed to well up through 
the night even more forceful than _ before. 
The precipices above me loomed out like 
close, giant clouds. ‘The stars grew larger, 
whiter, as the darkness grew denser. So in- 
tense was the scene that it seemed to me 
that I could feel the very throbbing of the 
universe. 

I rose. “Well, Tinplate, old fellow,” | 
said, “we'll try it again.” And we did. But 
again he refused point blank. I tried to lead 
him, gently—-so very gently—but he bucked. 
I tried to ride him through, first gently, then 
hoisterously, but he bucked again. I grew 
furious. Who would not have? The situa- 
tion was desperate. 1 wondered where the 
train was, why someone did not come back 
lo me. 

Finally, in my despair, I determined to try 
the only remaining thing to try—to turn him 
free and drive him through. I wrapped the 
long bridle reins about his neck, secured a 
cudgel, led him back a short distance from 


the tunnel mouth, and then made the effort. 
| turned him loose, then waved at him 
threateningly and yelled like a madman. He 
took the alarm, dashed for the tunnel, came 
up abruptly at. the very edge of the open 
ing, threw up his head, snorted wildly, and 

to my amazement—turned and bolted right 
for me down the trail. 


It was an awful moment. To let him go 
by was to have lost him. To stand my 
ground was mad danger. In desperation | 


snatched my pistol from its holster, raised 
it above my head, and fired twice. It was 
the one thing to do. Again he brought up 
abruptly, faced about instantly, and, madder 
than ever, he dashed for the tunnel and into 
it. I ran after him as fast as my feet would 
carry me, and as I entered the foul place | 
could hear his feet clattering in the distance, 
and they sounded like the feet of a thou 
and beasts, so loud was the sound and so 
great were the echoes. 

“Lord pity the man who happens to be 
coming this way,” I thought. 

I followed on through the tunnel and 
emerged into the night beyond. As I walked 
out I hallooed, but no one answered me. 1 
walked on and on over the trail. I traveled, 
| presume, two miles when I came to two 
little huts back from the trail side on a level 
place. Here were the men and the mules; 
the men preparing for the night, the beasts, 
linplate and all, corralled in an enclosure. 
linplate had caught up with the pack about 
a mile beyond the tunnel. 

The next morning we discovered an awful 
thing. I walked down to the corral to su- 
perintend the saddling of the horses. When 
I saw them hare of their blankets my blood 
fairly froze in my veins, for their backs were 
a literal mass of blood and raw flesh. And 
Tinplate was worse off than any of the rest. 
Imagine, pray, riding a horse all day with 
the saddle resting on raw flesh! No wonder 
the poor horse was lively and fretful. And 
I recalled at once how hard he had been to 
mount. Whenever I was out of the saddle 
and came near to him he would fairly go 
mad. And when I would actually put my 
foot in the stirrup he would rear frantically. 
What is one to think of people who treat 
dumb brutes in such a manner? 

Riding any of the saddle beasts was out 
of the question. To return, or send back, 
te Tarma for other horses would have been 
utterly useless. We therefore did the only 
thing that a man with a heart could do—put 
their bridles on and led them all day long. 
And I dare say when Senor St. Maria heard 
what we had done he laughed at us for our 
silly notions. 
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When the conquering Spaniards came into 
Peru they brought with them two ruling pas- 
sions: an unrelenting perseverance and ter- 
rible cruelty. And it is a fact in history 
worth meditating upon, how a nation gives 
to its foundling its vices and never its vir- 
tues. 

When the sun rose that morning it shed 
light for us on 
one of the im. st 
gorgeous natur- 
al spectacles in 
the world. We 
were lodged on 
a rock spur that 
jutted out into 
the valley be- 
yond the boun 
dary wall, so 
that we could 
look backward. 
whence we 
came, and see 
the narrowing 
V, and forward, 
whence we were 
going, and sce 
the broadening 
V. Always was 
the booming 
river beneath 
and the blue 
vault of sky 
above us. 

We had a 
long, dusty, mo- 
notonous day 
The | scenery 
continued mag- 
nificent, and, if 
anything, grew 
grander as we 
traveled. But our spirits were low and we 
seemed not to be capable of enthusing. 

We came to the tree line at eleven o'clock. 
My barometer indicated an elevation at that 
time of 6,000 feet. The sun shone brightly 
and the air was disagreeably warm. On our 
bodies we wore nothing but undershirts and 
khaki coats; even then we perspired freely. 
Towards noon we came to a little trail-side 
store, where we drank some lemonade and 
bought a few boxes of sardines. ‘These we 
ate a little later on without bread. 

The hot sun, after the cold winds of the 
Cordillera, was punishment. And the dust 
on the trail was stifling. We grew exhaust- 
ed, all of us. Inasmuch as we were now 
within the tree line, however scrub the speci- 
mens might be, I determined to camp for 
the night. And at two o'clock I was will- 


a 
ca 
“we 





“We Had Trouble 


ing to pitch at the first favorable spot we 
came to. Cash knew of the grandest place 
“just ahead a ways” that a tent was ever put 
upon, and we quickened our pace to reach it. 

In an hour we came to a coffee patch. 
Then we came to a “booze” shop. 1 shall 
not say more. Meanwhile, we looked for the 
camp site that eternally remained “just 
ahead,” like the 
pot of gold at 
the foot of the 
rainbow. The 
shelf on which 
we traveled 
gradually low- 
ered and low 
ered, until we 
finally cam 
right down to 
the river side, 
along which 
the trail led in 
vitingly. 

We marched 
on for another 
hour, first on a 
level with the 
river, then a lit 
tle above it, and 
at every step 
we grew more 
tired and mors 
vexed. I can 
not explain why 
we found travel 
Overt these 
mountains sO 


es brs ae 
(PFE. 


worrying on thr 
mind and body 
All of us had 
With Cinches” done mountain 
work befor 
but never with the same result. It may have 
been the elevation, but I do not think so. But 
been the elevation, but I do not think so. But, 
tired, tired, tired! “Cash,” said I, “in the 
name of heaven, why didn’t you say the place 
was ten miles off in the first place, instead of 
viisleading us?” I railed at him about every 
ten minutes, because some of us when, we 
are weary and angry can make life a burden 
for anybody who happens to be within reach, 
and especially for the poor fellow who is 
apparently the cause of it. 

Well, I am satisfied that poor, unfortunate 
Cash wished, before that afternoon was done, 
that he had never heard of a thing called a 
camp site. In fact, he expressed such a wish, 
and I seconded the motion readily. 

The profusion of verdure that was in evi- 
dence half an hour after we came within the 
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tree line was positively startling, and it grew 
perceptibly denser every quarter of an hour. 
At four o’clock the river valley looked like a 
jungle. We crossed the river on a swing- 
ing bridge about a quarter after four, and, 
strange to say, just on the far side of the 
bridge we came to a level, bare spot. It was 
an odd thing to observe. I presume it may 
have been some peon’s little garden. I looked 
at it with interest. It was not an ideal place 
to camp,—one rea- 
son being its prox- 
imity to the trail; 
but I concluded that 
it would serve, and 
I ordered a_ stop. 
But Cash grew dem- 
onstrative. He de- 
clared that “the 
greatest place in the 
world to camp” was 
not a quarter of a 
mile away. He re- 
membered well now 
the location of the 
bridge. Ewart and 
Henschen were in 
favor of going on. I 
hesitated. I was be- 
ginning to know 
Cash. And let me 
say right here that 
I was also begin- 
ning to entertain the 


idea of giving him a return ticket 
to Oroya. For, even now, as he 
argued with me about continuing, 
his eyes swam in his head as the 
result of his last halt at the 
“booze” shop. 

I shrugged my shoulders. “Let 
her go,” I said. “But Cash,” 1 
continued, “if the place turns out 
to be farther than a quarter of a 
mile I declare I shall make you 
carry me on your back the balance 
of the way.” 

“Muy bueno, el Capitan,” said 
Cash, with a flourish. 

Cash was fond of the pictur- 
esque, like a child. I used to laugh 
heartily sometimes when he would 
introduce me to stately people as 
“Senor el Capitan.” And to sce 
his bow when he did so was simply 
killing. However, | knew it pleas- 
ed him to do it, and, for the mat- 
ter of that, it may have pleased me 
too for all that I know. So I let 
it go and said nothing. Only I 
took particular pains to show him 
once in a while that the title meant more than 
just the bare say so, because | can be vexed, 
and Cash is serenely capable of vexing any man. 

Sure enough, about a quarter of a mile 
from the bridge we sighted a house with 
what appeared from a distance to be a sort 
of lawn stretching from the house porch to 
the river brink. But when we came to the 
place this is what confronted us: The hous« 
was a common wayside bar-room, where one 





A Mule that Tried to Desert 
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might eat a meal if he were half starved. 
Under no less stringent conditions could a 
man’s stomach stand the surroundings. The 
lawn in front of the disreputable establish- 
ment was nothing other than a mule pen, 
iittered with dung and old straw. 

I looked at Cash and he looked at me. 
And we understood each other. I saw his 
whole drift in a minute. The bar-room was 
what made the spot the greatest camping 
place in the world. I was positively furious. 
The peons began to unload the beasts as soon 
as we halted, but I stopped them instantly. 
I intended to turn back. And I told Cash 
that he had to carry me on his back all the 
way to the bridge. And I believe he thought 
that I really meant it, for he offered to clean 
off every bit of dung from the whole place 
if we would only stop there. 

It was half-past four o’clock. No time 
was to be lost. As the train was being col- 
lected for a retreat, Ewart came running 
down a hillside that he had climbed to say 
that he had discovered a banana grove in 
which he was sure we might find a place to 
camp. Accordingly, we all adjourned to the 
grove in question. Everyone of us was out 
of temper but Cash, and, poor fellow, he 
did not have time to be, he was trying so 
hard to make excuses for the predicament. 

The banana grove was a piece of ground 
about an acre in extent, set here and there 
with banana palms, and orange and lemon 
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trees were intermingled. The ground was 
rocky and a thick growth of grass made it 
anything but a desirable site. However, the 
other place was a quarter of a mile away, 
which meant in reality half a mile. And this 
place, as Henschen said, was “right here.” 
Anyway, we stopped, and it is a part of the 
story that it came within two strands of a 
hempen rope of being one of the most dis- 
astrous stops that an exploring party 
effected. 

We had a new tent to pitch, and we were 
determined to pitch a tent because we decid- 
ed to spend the morrow overhauling our 
goods and making things generally more 
ship-shape. The outfit was faring extreme- 
ly bad as it was. The photographic para- 
phernalia needed boxing, our lard can was 
leaking lard, and little trifles, such as can- 
dies, and so forth, that were packed in the 
sacks, were being gradually ground to pow 
der by the action of the pack ropes. 

We erected the tent—not, however, with- 
out great difficulty—using the lemon and 
orange trees as guy poles, but it was the 
most superb article in the shape of a tent, 
once it was pitched, that I have ever seen 
And I take the opportunity here of thank- 
ing Mr. Abercrombie for his personal super- 
vision of the making. After the tent was 
made snug the mules, one by one, were 
driven up to the door, and the outfit snugly 
packed inside. Meanwhile, an ominous 
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cloud, in the shape of a huge Andean bull, 
was gathering on the nearby horizon. The 
great white thing was somehow overlooked, 
as he lay tied to a tree on the far side of 
a fence, some thirty or forty yards away, 
until Ewart, in his vanity, slipped on a ma- 
roon jersey. He put the garment on in- 
side the tent and then walked out. As he 
did so I heard a groan and a shuffle by the 
side. I looked in the direction, and 
lo, and behold, a white bull, the largest ani- 
mal of his kind I ever saw—and I have seen 
some prize winners—was scrambling up 
from a lying posture upon his knees. I had 
scarcely comprehended the animal before he 
was on his feet. Instantly his head went 
down and he charged the fence, I held my 
breath, but the fence rebuffed him; then I 
took a deep breath and sighed at the same 
time. I thought the matter settled; in fact, 
all of us did, and Ewart did not even take 
the precaution of removing his jersey. 

We prepared for supper. Henschen brought 
the wood. Cash brought the water. .Ewart 
bought some eggs at the store. While Ew- 
art was away the white bull was quiet. As 
a matter of fact I forgot his existence en- 
tirely. But when he returned something hap- 
pened. The bull charged the fence once 
more; twice he charged it; three times, but 


fence 


“THE PLACE WAS A 


WAYSIDE 


the fence stood strong. A fourth time he 
backed away. I watched him, thinking, of 
course, that he was merely going to butt it 
again. But—oh, my, what a sensation! In- 
stead of butting it he tried to leap over it, 
and he actually succeeded in getting his fore 
feet on our side. 

Our laughter changed to dismay. Ewart 
vanished. Cash ran to the store to implore 
aid. Henschen and I each picked an orange 
tree. The bull scrambled desperately. He 
was in a terrible predicament. I expected to 
see the fence crumble, for the beast must 
have weighed enormously, but the fence was 
a good one. I could not tell from the ani- 
mal’s actions whether he wanted to continue 
over the panel or go backward. However, I 
was not in doubt long, for he made a terrific 
Iunge, and his hind heels cleared the bar. At 
the same time the rope took him up, and he 
fell with a grunt. 

I lived a seeming month as the animal lay 
there, panting, until Cash came running back. 
He reported that nothing could be done. The 
man who managed the bull was away, and 
no one else about the place would dare go 
near him. 

“What the deuce is to be done?” I yelled 
to Cash from behind my orange tree. “Go 
and ask the woman what she’ll take for the 
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brute. I'll kill him. Go on quick.” I was 
excited; badly excited. Ewart was appar- 
ently nowhere in the neighborhood. Where 
he went I have never been able to ascertain. 
And Cash was slower than a February mo- 
lasses jug. Henschen was the only cool mem- 
ber of the outfit, and I shall tell what I believe 
to be the truth, and say that he had the best 
orange tree. 

The bull grew tired of his position, and be- 
gan to lunge. And every time he lunged my 
heart lunged. On second thought I should 
have killed him instantly. But I did not 
know at the time, on the terrible impulse, 
what to do. I did not know how the deed 
would be taken, and we were in a bad, bad 
country; and were liable to be wiped off the 
face of the earth for a less thing than the 
killing of a mad bull. 

The animal lunged as though he were dy- 
ing in mortal agony. The rope stretched, and 
cried as it stretched. And we, behind our re- 
spective trees, were living some wild mo- 
ments. I called loudly for Cash, but there 
was no Cash. I went in search of him, and 
found him dancing a jig around an excited 
woman, who knew no more about what he 
was talking than did the bull. I railed at 
him for a stupid, and tried to illustrate that 
I wished to kill the beast with my pistol. The 
action was taken for an indication that I 
wished to kill an infant that sat serenely 
upon a chair in a corner, and I made a rapid 
retreat, inwardly resolving that Cash was not 
the only stupid member of the expedition. 

As I reached the tent the bull made one 
of his most desperate efforts. There was a 
sharp crack. I thought at first that the rope 
was severed; but it was only a strand of it. 
It was a three-strand rope; two strands now 
remained; Fretp AND STREAM’S expedition 
was literally hanging upon two strands of 
a hempen rope. For, had the rope broken, 
nothing short of a miracle would have saved 
the outfit from almost total annihilation. As I 
stood and watched the absorbing game I 
could picture without difficulty that mad ani- 
mal charging that khaki tent; I could see him 
fall; I could see him kick; I could see came- 
ras and guns going into the air; I could hear 
the splintering of wood, and the tearing of 
canvas. The picture was fascinatinginly terri- 
ble; and so insane was I for the moment, that 
| almost wished that the thing might happen. 

The episode goes to show upon what a slen- 
der thread an expedition’s success sometimes 
depends. I shall probably never forget Mr. 
Walter Wellman’s description of his ill luck 
in the Arctic. His expedition was practically 


wiped out of existence by the cracking of an 
ice floe. Said Mr. Wellman in explanation, 
“Should a blindfolded man place an ant on 
an opened newspaper; should that man take 
a pair of scissors and cut blindly at that ant 
znd cut him half-in-two,—that would repre- 
sent what a chance shot the cracking of the 
ice floe under us meant.” 

What a silly thing it would be to go back 
to the States and tell that a bull charged the 
tent and wrecked the expedition. 

But the rope held; rather the bull tired 
of the strenuous game. After a while he 
lay down. And all of us slept better for the 
nervous exhaustion that he had caused us. 
But we were very late with supper. It was 
ihe first meal that we had attempted to cook, 
and, naturally enough, we had any abundance 
of trouble. We were compelled to use can- 
dles for light, and necessarily there was but 
a slight illumination. And to aggravate us 
the more, when the meal was about half done, 
Cash hauled his sheets aft on the starboard 
tack and fetched from the bar room to the 
edge of the fire. He shook the wind out of 
his sails, and volunteered to cook. I did not 
know that he could see half a dozen fires, and 
that the stars for him were all tangled up, so 
I gave him the eggs to scramble. And he 
scrambled them. He scrambled them as eggs 
were never scrambled before. I wished that 
1 might have taken a picture of him leaning 
over the fire holding the frying pan. He 
dodged and dipped like a nodding child; the 
eggs wobbled and spluttered, first on one 
side of the blaze and then on the other; then 
about half of them slopped over on the 
ground. At that stage of the proceedings I 
took a hand. “Cash,” I said, “you’re drunk.” 
And when I said it he dropped both arms 
and looked at me in a semi-pathetic way, 
as though he pitied me, but felt that I was 
beyond the pale of hope. “Leave here,” said 
T; “get out.” And like a spoiled dog, whipped, 
he reefed his jib and headed for his one sure 
port, the bar room. 

I did not see him until the next morning, 
when he came around, full of abject apolo- 
gies, and ready to scramble more eggs, or do 
anything that he might do, to make amends. 

x * x 

I have so far been rather severe in my criti- 
cism of the men who are with me on this ex- 
pedition. But at the end of this series of 
stories what I shall have said of them will 
weigh heavily in their favor, in favor of every 
one of them. So, kindly abstain from criti- 
cism of me for my criticism of them, until 
the whole tale is told. 


(To be continued.) 

















SALMON FISHING IN SCOTLAND 


The River Tay—Second Paper 


BY IAN McDOUGALL 


S every English-speaking country uses an 
accent of its own, so in the mode of do- 
ing many things we find differences. 

While there may be a likeness in the manner 
of angling for salmon all the world over, 
each locality has its peculiarities. Hereditary 
they may be and, perhaps, faulty, yet as the 
old Scotch lady said, “Everybody has their 
own way and everybody’s way does.” So ev- 
ery mode of angling which catches fish does. 

It may be as well to state that net fishing 
on the Tay is not allowed on Sunday, thus 
giving the salmon a chance to run up the 
river. When the river is in flood after rain 
this twenty-four hours without netting per- 
mits a constant supply of fish to reach the 
streams. The resident anglers can tell how 
far up the river the fish are, and often locate 
the pool they are resting in for every day 
of the week. 

Loch Tay is a favorite fishing ground for 
these Atlantic salmon early in the season. 
March is a favorite month for anglers who 
can stand the sharp winds and sit in a boat 
and troll, one rod with a big, gaudy fly, and 
one rod baited with a big Caledonian artifi- 
cial minnow, a rod lying on each corner of 
the square-sterned boat. Occasionally some 
very big fish are caught. Of course in this 
mode of fishing you are almost dependent on 
the men rowing the boat, and as Mr. Harris 
truly says, this way of catching salmon is 
not to his liking or mine, yet some good men 
and true come every spring all the way from 
London, say five hundred miles, to get the 
Loch Tay air and a fresh run fish of eighteen 
to twenty-five pounds. The Braedalbane 
Arms Hotel supplies all the luxuries of Paris 
waiter with white neck-cloth, and the best 
vintages. 

There are two ways of fishing the river— 
casting from the bank, or using a boat and 
trolling, or as we call it, “harling.” I have 
never seen this harling mode of angling since 
I left Scotland. The same mode may be 
practiced on many rivers unknown to me. 
Suppose you have three miles of the river to 
fish—the boat is taken to the upper reaches 
of your ground, as there are many places 
where, owing to trees and brushwood, you 


cannot cast from the bank, neither can you 
wade, as the water is too deep. It takes two 
men to work the boat, and by rowing zig- 
zig from side to side, keeping the bow of the 
boat always up stream, your two rods from 
the stern, with, say, twenty to thirty yards of 
line, traverse the stream from bank to bank. 
When you hook a fish you row to the shore at 
the best possible landing, and get your fish 
to gaff. Of course in that three miles there 
are several places where it is a pleasure to 
cast from the bank, and also grand reaches 
of sandy, gravelly bottom, where our friend 
Mr. Harris, wading and casting as far out 
as possible, would likely get a rise. This 
change from sitting in the boat gives a charm 
to the day’s fishing, and in the months of 
August or September, when the west wind 
is right and the river in ply, sport of the 
royal order repays the patient angler. 

As to rods used on the Tay, the old, heavy 
ash and lancewood rods twenty feet long are 
still used by some strong men. But sixteen 
to eighteen-foot rods are now in vogue. In 
all kinds of rods used a rod that is top-heavy 
is despised. Too supple a rod is also ig- 
nored, and neither do the salmon anglers like 
a very light line, however strong, as casting 
against the wind and the light fussy fly on 
wants weight and power to put the lure 
where it is wanted. Leaders six to nine feet 
long are, I think, better than longer ones. 
Double, or better still, triple nicely twisted 
best “wire” gut and single gut within three 
feet of the fly. 

As to flies used on the Tay, the only differ- 
ence so far as I have been able to judge, is in 
the size of the supposed insect. On the Dee 
near Balmoral, on the Tweed, Sir Walter 
Scott’s river, as well as on the Esk, the 
Earn and the Solway, which sings a lullaby 
to the immortal Burns, as well as the flies I 
have seen used in Ireland are all smaller than 
the usual Tay fly. Half a dozen varieties are, 
in my opinion, all the flies that are required 
for salmon. If you cannot get a rise from a 
fly like the Coachman, the Jock Scott, Silver 
Doctor, Wasp or Glentowner, I cannot help 
you. 

Casting for salmon is in many respects the 
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same thing as fly fishing for trout; neither 
the one nor the other can be learned from 
books. You may as well tell one how to play 
the violin;—you must just do it for yourself 
and find out how. A single yard longer cast 
than your neighbor on certain reaches on the 
Tay will give you a rise. In my opinion it is 
not so essential to cast so neatly and gently 
as in trout fishing. The manipulation of the 
fly after your cast is also different. The 
movement of the red to give a natural start 
and stop to the fly is important, and in all 
kinds of flies I want a stiff, elastic kind of 
wing, so that when it gets a jerk and then 
stops the wings will move. Nine times in ten 
it is when the fly stops that the fish takes it. 

The writer has fished over some of the 
best parts of the Tay, the river in good ply at 
best season of the year, without seeing a fish, 
and after six hours’ hard work, using a 
twenty-foot rod, sat down and pondered and 
wondered. - In despair I have caught a “parr” 
—i.e.—a young salmon about three inches 
long, used that for bait, and found that, how- 
ever beautiful a fish the salmon is, it is a 
cannibal. The caprice of this king of fish 
as to when it will rise to a fly is one of the 
reasons why trying for them is so fascinating. 
The late Mr. Russell, Editor of the Scots- 
man newspaper and one of the keenest and 


best anglers for salmon I ever knew, fished 
on the Tweed and also had a stretch of wa- 
ter on the Tay. One day in September forty 
years ago he had, along with Jamie Sim as 
guide, fished from 8 a.m. till 5 p.m. and did 
not get a single rise. The writer met him 
at Cargill station as he was leaving for 
Edinburg. I was on my way to fish for trout 
in the evening, as trolling with small minnow 
gives one a good basket in the gloaming. Of 
course I had to look in and see Jamie and 
sample his goods. Jamie was resting, care- 
worn and in bad shape generally, and told 
me how sorry he was over Mr. Russell’s fail- 
ure to get a fish. After I had coaxed him to 
sample some of his best old whiskey, and as 
Mr. Russell’s two fishing rods were still ly- 
ing in the boat I suggested that Jamie should 
be the gentleman and I would be the guide 
and row the boat for him. Jamie said, 
“Well, to please you I will try it for an 
hour.” We went over the same ground and 
got six beauties, from ten up to eighteen 
pounds each. Jamies packed the big fish in 
grass and wheat straw and came to the sta- 
tion to see me off and send on the fish by 
late train to his great friend, the editor of the 
newspaper. I carried two fish home. As the 
train started Jamies cried out to me, “Dinna 


forget to bring turkey feathers next week 


A DEER HUNT IN ARKANSAS 


Methods Employed in the Red River District 


Stories had been coming in from all along 
the bayous that the deer had begun to come 
down from the hills to feed on the pea vines 
and corn crops: Then one morning Tony, 
from Bayou Pierre, reported that six deer 
had about cleaned up his two acres of corn, 
and every old Creole deer hunter in the par- 
ish was looking up his deer horn, feeding the 
hounds on the best he had, and buying buck- 
shot. 

On Saturday night old Bill Ellington came 
to my shanty and told me that he hed a deer 
staked out. Four o'clock the next morning 
und Bill and me riding towards the big 
erry Brake to meet Bob Butler, the ancicnt 
umter, and kill a deer. |] was mounted ona 
ven better days, 
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ng, rangey mare that had 


but had still a trot that stopped not for honey 
locust trees or anything less than a cypress 
tump. 


Bill had his piebald “single footer,” 


and we hit the trail at a ten-mile and hour 
clip, each carrying a shotgun. 

Old Bob had been waiting for us with cof- 
fee for half an hour, and as soon as we were 
refreshed he called the dogs. Nancy, a blue 
colored bitch; Music, the sweetest-voiced 
red hound that ever “tolled a bell’; and old 
Rattler, a big rawboned ranger, were the 
leaders, with six or eight puppies who were 
just beginning to learn the game. After we 
had gone a couple of miles horns began 
sounding. Now if there is anything on earth 
greenhorn it is a deer horn, 
which is really an old cow horn open at both 
ends. In the first place, it simply can't be 
blown by any one but an old deer hunter. | 
blew into both ends of one, but nothing more 
than a gurele came out. Old Bob put that 
horn to his lips and there came forth the 
sweetest sound, it seemed to me, that ever 
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mortal listened to, but with the peculiarity 
that if you turned your back to it you could 
not tell whether it was a tod or a block away. 
When the other horns sounded I] had not 
the slightest idea where or how far away 
they were, but those old fellows called the 
names of the blower of every horn, and said 
they knew to within a hundred yards of where 
each was. Which I did not believe, but after 
found to be true. 

We trotted forward for a 


mile or more 
down an unused logging trail, through the 
prettiest country imaginable. It was just 
where the foothills leave off to meet “Old 


Red,” the tall, glimmering green pines meet- 
ing the dusky gray of the moss cypress: not a 
clearing within five miles, and just at that 
hour when the long golden scouts from the 
rising sun reach up to push away the dark. 
The trail grew close, and was ever winding 
about impenetrable thickets and blackened 
stumps of what had once been monarchs of 
the forest. Suddenly we came into an op:n 
stretch where the underbrush was much less 
dense, and, grouped around a big cypress, 
with at least twenty dogs, and a half dozen 
darkies on mules and other animals, was old 
Sam Johnson, Bob Brosseur, and Hugh Buf- 
kin, three of the best known deer drivers in 
the parish. They had been waiting for some 
time and were impatient, so old Bob tolled 
off his boy to put me on a stand, while the 
four white men went ahead to the right to 
find their own particular place to stand. 

The darkies and hounds were to go up to- 
wards the hills to the edges of what is known 
as the Berry Brake, a dense, lagoon-like 
section of ground, filled in with blackberry 
bushes and a wild tangle of a million varie- 
ties of creepers, cypress and tamarack. This 
had dried up the summer before and been 
burned over, so that it was passable for a 
man on horseback and dogs, and the new 
growing vegetation made both feeding and 
hiding places for the deer. We went towards 
the river and my guide told me, after we had 
gone a mile or so, to stop and get off and 
wait there, as it was a “stand.” 

Away over towards the hills we could hear 
the mellow sound of the horns and the dogs. 
Suddenly my guide said, “They got him.” 
And it surely sounded that way. A hound 
will talk one way when you are fox hunting 
at night, but it takes the scent of a deer to 
bring forth the real music. Up to our left, 
possibly a mile away, came the sound that we 
could not mistake. We waited all alert for 
possibly ten minutes, but while the sound 
seemed to take the direction of the low lands, 
yet it did not seem to grow closer to our loca- 
tion. The negro began to get excited, and 


suddenly called to me to come on, and start 
ed off. I followed. 

Now, right here is where my troubles be 
gan. Riding a horse through the woods 
where there is a nice bridle path is one thing; 
riding a “critter”’ that knows nothing but a 
fore-and-aft trot, and that one which would 
ennihilate a mile in something less than three 
minutes, through a tangle of blackberry 
bushes, “wait-a-minutes,” honey-locust trees, 
brier. bushes of every description, jumping 
fallen logs and dodging stumps, ducking your 
head under low-hanging branches in trying 
to follow a half crazy negro deer-hunter is 
another. This thing kept up for half a mile 
or more, when all of a sudden, in a 
clearing, something happened. I had on no 
leggings, and in one breath | was struck five 
times by five super-heated red-hot darning 
needles in the ankle and leg. I! Iet out a 
yell and dropped everything to 
We had struck a “yellow-jackets’ 
ut ihat instant something like forty or more 
landed on my mare’s belly, and she went 
straight up in the air nine feet it seemed, and 
landed kicking. I went off at a tangent and 
hit a clump of blackberry bushes, but even 
this didn’t cause me to how those 
darning needles with f attachments 
were hurting. I was cold and faint with the 
pain of the stings. I crawled out of the 
blackberries, and began rubbing my ankle 
with sand, forgetting all about the dogs and 
deer and the hunters in my great grief, when 
—out from a clump of bushes not sixty yards 
from me cantered the prettiest little prong 
buck imaginable, coming straight towards me 
with his head turned back to listen to the 
I grabbed my gun, dropped to one 
knee, and took careful aim at the white spot 
on the front of his breast 

Bang! 

Up into the air, five feet high, he bounced, 
and a white streak through the bushes to my 
right told me that I had missed a deer at 
thirty yards with eighteen buckshot. I turned 
and grabbed for the mare, bu there was no 
mare there. Then I started on a run after 
the deer, the dogs coming right behind me 
and passing me in a chorus of yelps and 
barks that did me no good at all. 

Then I came to my senses. The dogs were 
a quarter of a mile away, and the hunters 
were driving for them at a tangent which 
would leave me alone. And I didn’t have to 
ask myself questions to know that I was lost, 
either. Well, there was nothing for it, so I 
sat down on a stump and renewed action with 
the yellow jacket stings, each of which was 
momentarily getting larger and paining like 
fury. The music of the hounds grew fainter, 
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but then came an interruption—the sound of 
gunshots. Somebody was getting shots at 
that deer, anyhow. I heard Bob's repeater 
snapping like a rapid-fire gun. Then I sat 
down, lighted my pipe, and waited to be 
found. 

For an hour I waited, and then, away off 
in the distance, I heard the horns and the 
hounds again. Had the deer doubled? I 
didn’t know much about those little red 
swamp deer, but this might be the case. -And 
if a deer had passed that way once, might he 
not do so again? I concluded to be prepared, 
and took up a stand on the top of a six-foot 
stump, where I could see for seventy-five or 
cighty yards in any direction. The sounds 
grew nearer, nearer, nearer—they were with- 
in a quarter of a mile, the music of the 
hounds ringing clear and mellow through 
the aisles of the forest. I clutched my gun 
tighter, the safety catch up: they were head- 
ing straight for me and from the sound I 
knew they were behind something. ‘Then I 
asked myself if the dogs had doubled on their 
own trail? This idea nearly made me climb 
off my stump, when, skipping lightly through 
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Prince Edward Island—the Garden of the 
Gulf, so called from its peaceful anchorage 
on the bosom of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the wonderful fertility and friability of its 
soil, holds out strong attractions to the lover 
of rod and gun to linger amid its golden at- 
tractions of land and waters, climate and 
scenery. 

The Island is divided from the mainland 
of Nova Scotia by the Straits of ‘Northum- 
berland, a beautiful sheet of water fifteen 
miles in width. Thirty miles to the east is 
Cape Breton, while the Province of New 
3runswick may be reached across eight miles 
of water to the west. The coast around the 
island is much indented with bays and har- 
bors, while the interior is much broken with 
rivers, ponds, lakes and lagoons, affording 
both the angler and the deep-sea fisherman 
any amount of sport. The forest, though 
now very much denuded and brought under 
the civilizing influence of the plow, still af- 
fords habitat for a goodly number of par- 
tridge, or ruffed grouse, woodcock and hares 
lhe black bear, once so dreaded an intruder, 
by the pioneer, is now little in evidence, as 


the bushes a hundred yards away and headed 
straight for me, came my identical buck with 
a doe beside him. O, but it was a sight! 
They were bounding lightly, not swiftly, just 
seeming to go fast enough to tantalize the 
hounds. I had crouched as low as circum- 
stances would permit. Now or never. They 
were within thirty yards. I raised quickly. 

Zang! 

Straight to the right fore-quarter, and the 
hunt was over for the buck! As the doe 
wheeled swiftly she threw her broadside to 
me—a quick turn and the left barrel brought 
her to the earth beside her mate. In a second 
the dogs were on us and I had my troubles 
keeping them off. I beat them back, and, 
loading and reloading as fast as I could, fired 
again and again to call the others. Within 
ten minutes they came in, which was consol- 
ing, espe@ially in view of the fact that I had 
to ride bareback on a mule back to camp. On 
the way back the dogs got up another doe, 
and the majority of the hunters went off to- 
gether after her, as I learned next day, on a 
twelve mile chase, only to lose her in a big 
brake. Guy G. Seaman. 
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the forest fires and the huntsman’s gun have 
all but exterminated him. 

From the necessities of pioneer days, and 
probably also from the hereditary love of kill- 
ing something, the Islander’s gun, and hook 
or fly, have been the greatest exterminators 
of the finny and feathered tribes and, when 
we consider the density of the Islander’s pop- 
ulation, we wonder that there are any of 
such game still extant; but there are and 
plenty. Unfortunately, the game laws of the 
province have not been very strictly enforced 
But as these laws cover almost all sorts of 
valuable game on both land and water, a 
very generous amount of sport can now be 
had by anyone so inclined. 

The rivers of Prince Edward Island are by 
no means large or deep, therefore fishing with 
the fly is not a common sport. A _ goodly 


number of salmon are caught in the spring at 
the mouth of some of the streams along the 
north shore, when it is believed that the fish 
are then on their way to the large rivers of 
northern New Brunswick. 

The Morrell is the largest and best fishing 
stream in the province. 


It is reached from 
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Peakes Station on the P. E. I. R. R., and com- 
fertable farm-houses on the river banks af- 
ford ample shelter and hospitality to the ang- 
ler. The Morell is a noble river. Its bottom 
is rocky and its depth may be waded for seven 
or eight miles. Its banks are shaded by a 
thick growth of alders, and in fishing season 
myriads of little birds fill the morning air 
with gladness. Salmon are taken here with 
the fly and, as for trout, this water fairly 
teems with them—notwithstanding lax pro- 
tection. A license is necessary to fish in the 
Morell, as also in the waters of the Dunk 
River, which, with the Morell, are the only 
two trout and salmon resorts in the province 
which are protected. The Dunk, situated nine 
miles from Summerside in Prince County, 
has been sung in rhyme by the cultured Pro- 
fessor Caven, of the Provincial College. The 
professor never tires in his praise and admir 
ation of the Dunk, and the champions of the 
Morell have sometimes found it difficult to 
verbally maintain the supremacy of that noble 
habitat of the speckled trout. 

The finest trout the Island produces are 
found at Fortune in the month of June. No 
such trout are found anywhere in Canada as 
are found here in early June, as the fish 
come in from the open sea. Here the fish- 
ing is not along a river bank, but on the 
sand-beach at the mouth of the harbor. For- 
tune is five miles from Souris, the terminal 
town of the P. E. I. R. R. Here are several 
fine summer residences of American actors. 
Charles Coghlan wrote many of his famous 
plays in this famous trout resort. 
sport, tackle a Fortune trout. 

East Lake is considered the best trout 
stream in the eastern part of the Island. It 
is within three miles of the extreme eastern 
point of the Island. Here a man that knows 
anything at all about using a fly will not come 
away with an empty basket any day in the 
year. A commodious and hospitable farm 
house is hard by, where the wants of the in- 
ner man will be comfortably looked after. 
North Lake, about: six miles farther west, is 
another good trout stream, but one has to 
paddle too far up stream to find the speckled 
beauties; and the mosquitoes! Well, I should 
not care to say anything derogatory of North 
Lake, as I did more fishing in that water 
than any others on the Island, but in the last 
few years the young growth of forest along 
the banks, where the river is quite narrow up 
stream, has grown so dense and for some rea- 
son the channel has become so obstructed 
with debris that it requires extremely good 
navigation to get a canoe or skiff up stream 
where the best fishing is to be found. There 
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are many other exceedingly good trout 
streams, as Big Pond, Naufrage, Wheatley, 
Winter, etc. 

Deep sea, fishing is a sure thing for those 
who like that sport. I cannot, however, see 
any fun in catching any of the deep sea fish, 
except mackerel. But to my mind there is 
cnough sport in taking this gamy fish to com- 
pensate for the time and trouble to get where 
they are. In the Island the mackerel may be 
caught anywhere along the coast, within a 
mile or two from the shore. When mackerel 
bite fast, I do not think there is any better 
sport. The flies, however, will to 
left ashore and heavy jigs used, with a good, 
strong line. The millions lobster traps, 
set along the shore in one continuous string 
around the Island, are here slowly but surely 
working destruction to the handsome, gamy 
and edible mackerel. 

Summing up, there need be no lack of di- 
version with the rod and the hook and line 
during the months of June, July and August 
in Prince Edward Island. It is a matter of 
much regret to lovers of the rod to observe 
the wanton pillage and murdering of fish by 
netting, practiced energetically and persist 
ently, by those adjacent to the trout streams 
Under cover of darkness they set their mur 
dering traps across the stream, and then, by 
means which they well know, drive the fish 
into the noose of the twine. ‘These poachers 
are within the remedy of the law, but as some 
one has said in this democratic country, 
“where poachers have votes a remedy is not 
quite easy to find.” And what is more the 
public opinion of the locality through which a 
fine trout stream flows, will not aid the 
proper authorities to enforce the fish and 
game laws, but, on the other hand, will en- 
deavor to frown down official enforcement 
of the fishery regulations. The rural popu- 
lation look upon the fish and game laws as 
class legislation, “and feel aggrieved because 
they have to contribute to the support of such 
for the benefit of the city sportsman.” 

A few years ago a special officer was ap- 
pointed to patrol the Morell River. He at- 
tended to his duties, seized between twenty 
and thirty nets inside of a fortnight, and 
was immediately taken off, the inhabitants 
threatening all sorts of woes to the powers. 
Since then that river has been systematically 
netted. It does not seem rational, but all 
the same it is true. And it is to a great ex- 
tent the same in all parts of Prince Edward 
Island. It is a great pity that public opinion 
was not more severe on poaching of this na- 
ture. It is on a par with purse seining with 
the immorality of the sin of theft added. 

J. A. MacDonald. 
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THE FISH RIVER REGION OF MAINE 
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THE country generally known as the Fish 
River Region of Maine, and of which Square 
Lake is probably destined to be the center, 
lies in the northern part of Aroostook Coun- 
ty, close to the Canadian border. Owing to 
its inaccessibility it remained for a long time 
almost unexplored. During the past few 
years scores of pioneer sportsmen, ever on 
the search for new fields offering chance for 
good sport, have pushed their silent way 
along the winding waterways of the region 
and have come back with stories of fish and 
big game that have almost tested the credulity 
of the brethren of the camp and trail. 

A glance at a good map of northern Maine, 
which, by the way, is not easily found, will 
show a series of small rivers and large lakes 
running generally north and west from Port- 
age to Fort Kent and almost to Van Buren. 
The group of large lakes, lying northeast of 
Eagle Lake, send their waters to the south 


and west, finally emptying into the St. John 
River at Fort Kent by way of the northerly 
route of Fish River. 

It will be readily seen, therefore, that this 
remarkable succession of waterways and lakes 
offers a most interesting field for the sports- 
man tourist. And when it is remembered that 
all this country is alive with moose and deer, 
and that the lakes are teeming with record 
land-locked salmon, and brook trout of enor- 
mous size, its claims to eminence as a happy 
hunting ground are established. 

There are two routes by which the sports 
man may enter this region, for either a short 
experimental trip or a long cruise. Up to 
the spring of 1903 the preferred method was 
via railroad to Jemptland or Caribou, thence 
conveyance to Cross Lake, where there is a 
small ranch. There, canoe and guide are ob- 
tained for the nine-mile journey in to Cum- 
mings’ Camp at Square Lake. From this 

















headquarters excursions can be made to all 
the more important fishing and game centers 
of the region. . 

This has been the customary and popular 
way of visiting the Square Lake country for 
several years past; but it will soon give place 
to the Eagle Lake route opened up by the 
recent Fish River extension of the Bangor 
and Aroostook R. R. from Ashland to Fort 
Kent. By this recently completed route a 
splendid new region, almost virgin in its wild- 
ness, is opened up to the sportsman and ca- 
noe voyager, and to the latter it cannot fail 
to appeal with particular charm and force. 
The remarkable fact about this region is that 
the canoe may be launched at one of a half 
dozen places within easy distance of the rail- 
road and that not a carry will be necessary 
for seventy miles. I know of no similar op- 
portunity in all the wonderful Pine Tree 
State, or indeed in all the East. Fish River, 
Portage Lake, St. Froid Lake, Eagle Lake, 
Square Lake, Cross Lake, Mud Lake, Long 
Lake, Wallagrass Lake, and Fish River again, 
is the unique series of waterways through 
which the canoe may be pushed with the 
broad, silent blade of ash or spruce. 
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Although the railroad extension had been 
but recently completed and the chance of 
getting accommodations along the way was 
somewhat doubtful, Lady Corduroy endorsed 
my choice of the all-water route in to Cum- 
mings’ Camps. It looked very interesting 
on the map, so we decided to go that way 
even if we had to do the twelve-mile paddle 
ourselves: secretly hoping, in fact, that such 
a pleasant necessity might confront us. 

The morning train from Bangor arrives 
at Eagle Lake early in the afternoon. We 
embarked on that train, keeping a sharp look- 
out along the way for any interesting place 
where we might drop off and get a bit of 
unexpected experience or sport. On arrival 
at Portage the temptation was strong to 
alight and spend a few days exploring that 
section. Further examination of the map 
showed that the railroad skirted the imme- 
diate shore of St. Froid Lake where salmon 
and trout of more than ordinary size were 
known to be the daily catch. When the 
densely wooded shores of the long, narrow, 
beautiful lake came in view we quickly re- 
sclved to try it for a day or so. ‘“Winter- 
ville,” sang out the brakeman, and we 
alighted. 

The station, a large wooden building two 
stories in height, was the only visible sign 
of habitation. A woman of middle age, and 
roughly dressed, soon appeared, while three 
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young children poked their grinning faces 
out of a window above. A question address- 
ed to the woman brought only the character- 
istic French, shrug of the shoulders. Then 
Lady Corduroy, who knows something of 
French, explained, with vigorous gestures 
and much pointing to our supply of fishing 
rods, that we wanted to go at once upon the 
lake, to fish until supper, and that we then 
desired meals and lodging for a day, perhaps 
longer. It was a hard task well done, and 
it achieved the desired result. The smiling 
Frenchwoman showed us to a plain, clean 
room over the station, unfurnished save for 
a rough bed, and promised to get the boat 
at once. We donned fishing togs, grabbed each 
a pet rod and hurried out to the landing, or, 
to be more correct, the shore of the lake 
where the boats were kept—when there were 
any boats. Alas! this was the time when 
there was no boat in, and none on the hori- 
zon. “Sacre! ‘The rascally Pete had bor- 
rowed the only boat—a bateau thirty-five 
feet long—early that morning and had not 
yet returned. He would be back soon, surely !” 

Think of it! A lake twelve miles long and 
three miles wide, within stone’s throw of a 
railroad station, alive with brook trout aver- 
aging three pounds in weight, and not a 
boat or canoe or skiff on it, save one old lum- 
berman’s bateau, thirty-five feet long—and 
that one ark of possible joy fairly hull down 
to the south! It was enough to make one 
swear. 

But one of the grinning French youngsters 
appeared at this critical moment, and by sun- 
dry beckonings. and nods and strange words 
persuaded us to follow him along the shore 
of the lake. We somehow got the idea that 
he knew of a canoe stored at the camp a 
mile below and recently vacated by the rail 
road’s surveyors, so our hopes rose in 
bounds. But Lady Corduroy’s French must 
have been a little weak in that particular spot 
for the dusty little barefooted rascal took us 
instead to a small brook flowing into the lake, 
and there illustrated how he took fish “so— 
long.” It was a pretty pantomime and the 
brook certainly looked fishy. But it was a 
scre disappointment. We knew all too well 
that at that time of year the big fish we 
wanted were not up in the brooks, but far 
out in the lake. 

\ few rises, none very startling, and a few 
small trout rewarded our careful casts into 
the brook and into the lake at the mouth of 
the brook. Day waned. The long, clumsy 
hateau came slowly creeping out of the far 
distance with the rascally Pete propelling it. 

Early supper brought a gang of rough sec- 
tion hands back to the station, their day’s 
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work over. Big, husky fellows, with broad 
faces, kindly eyes and warm vibrant voices, 
talking mostly the patois of the French Cana- 
dian lumberman. One of the crew knew a lit- 
tle English and to him we explained that we 
wanted a couple of men to row us around for 
a few hours after supper while we fished. 

That fishing party was a picture! Alas, 
that it happened at a time of day when the 
only photograph that could be had is lodged 
in memory’s unfading scrap-book! The big, 
rough, battered, lumberman’s bateau, with 
its tremendous overhang at bow and stern. 
One oar, nine feet long, broad, unwieldy, 
badly balanced; the other a broken, wire- 
mended thing of mongrel breed with handle 
of oak and blade of ash, and a total length 
of less than six feet. One big wooden spike 
forced into each gunwale were the makeshift 
oarlocks, and a piece of telegraph wire 
wrapped around each oar served to hold it 
to the pin. Perhaps the smiling presence of 
Lady Corduroy prompted the oarsmen to 
treat the excursion as a great lark, their re- 
spective rowing equipment being a constant 
source of banter between them. In the bow 
of the long craft sat Lady Corduroy trolling 
her favorite piece of big trout tackle, a sin- 
gle-hook Col. Fuller “Irresistible,” while my 
position in the rear served the double pur- 
pose of giving me opportunity to direct the 
course and net Lady Corduroy’s inevitable 
big fish. 

One of the oarsmen began to hum a song. 
We recognized an old Canadian air and after 
some urging found that our lusty crew were 
indeed a veritable storehouse of favorite 
song. Out from an inside pocket came a lit- 
tle harmonica, its weatherbeaten appearance 
in full accord with the rugged face against 
which it was pressed, the plaintive, heart 
moving melodies floated out over the sunset 
painted bosom of that placid and beautiful 
lake! 

Perhaps, gentle reader, you are of that con- 
servative class of sportsmen who will per- 
mit no noise during their outings for big 
fish. You may think ill of our judgment and 
prophesy that no truly respectable fish was 
ever taken under circumstances such as I 
have described. Be that as it may, the Col. 
Fuller fly suddenly stopped, a powerful jerk 
registered itself along the fragile, six-ounce 
rod, a quick responsive “strike” set the barb 
deep in the gamey captive and Lady Cordu- 
roy was fast to one of the best fish of the 
season, 

Then occurred one of the most amusing in- 
cidents in all my angling experience. The 
little lady began to play her fish in good 
style, now slowly reeling him in and now 


giving him line for some frantic run, when 
suddenly the tip of her rod bent low and 
the line almost touched our oarsman’s shoul- 
der. Out went his brawny hand to the vi- 
brating line, down it came and hand over 
hand he began to drag it in! 

“Stop that!” shouted the excited and sur- 
prised little woman in the bow. “Let go of 
that line!” sang out the Director General in 
the stern. But the hardy “Canuck” was not 
familiar with such English, besides, was there 
not a good fish struggling out there in the 
water? By pantomime and angry command 
he was finally persuaded to release his hold 
on the line and the fight was safely ended 
at the net. 

In the morning, while I paddled the un- 
wieldy craft for another fishing trip, we hap- 
pened upon a couple of canoes containing 
two,sportsmen just ending a stay at Cum- 
mings’ Camps. They were in charge of Fred. 
Cummings and Gilford Jordan, guides, and 
had come through Fish River into St. Froid 
Lake. Happily the guides were just in the 
nick of time to take us back to the camps. 

The following day we met them at Eagle 
Lake. There we found an excellent general 
store and a comfortable night’s lodging in 
the house of Mrs. Savage. Mr. Cushing, of 
the Fish River Lumber Co., gave us much in- 
teresting information about the locality and in 
its future, both from a business and a sports- 
man’s standpoint, he has unbounded faith. 

The paddle from Eagle Lake to Cummings’ 
Camps, with lunch of freshly fried trout on 
Birch Point, Eagle Lake, took from late fore- 
noon to six o'clock, although let it be re- 
corded that much of the time the paddle 
was wielded slowly to allow the angler to ply 
his art. And as regards the paddling it was 
our agreed conviction that nowhere in all 
our experience have we seen the powerful 
blades used with such consummate skill and 
easy enduring strength as they are by these 
men of Cummings’ Camp, Square Lake, 
Maine. Certain localities produce certain pe- 
culiar traits of character or trade. There 
seems to be something in the very atmosphere 
of this camp that turns out masters of the 
paddle: It may be the personal presence and 
example of the big, rugged, square-shoul- 
dered, powerful Dan. Cummings himself. 
Anyway, he has plenty of company on Square 
Lake in his masterful handling of the paddle. 
In clear weather, or stormy, on little rivers or 
hig lakes, in quick water or quiet, I do not 
helieve better canoemen can be found any- 
where in the world. 

Cummings’ Camps are ideally located as 
headquarters for the exploration of this coun- 
try. They are in the geographical center of 
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the best game and fish region of upper Maine, 
and with the new method of access from Ea- 
gle Lake station will soon become a rendez- 
vous for hundreds where there are now but 
scores. The buildings of the camp are unique, 
cosy and picturesque, being individual log 
cabins with a central dining hall and ex- 
change. Situated on high ground, near the 
lake shore, the camps offer a superb outlook 
toward the west, and the sunset views rival 
any nature panorama offered by the resorts 
of the state. To see the black silhouette of 
a canoe with its load of precious freight, of 
human, fur or finny variety, come up the red 
and glowing path of the sun, as it slowly 
dips behind the low hills of the far shore, is 
a picture that fills one with that peace which 
may not be hilarious, but which is always a 
contribution to nobler life. 

The days pass like the leaves of an en- 
chanting book when one is at Square Lake. 
Today it is an excursion over to Limestone 
Point, where in the very shadow of the 
“lucky birch” and aided by a four-leaved 
clover, Lady Corduroy took a splendid five- 
pound trout—but that’s another story. To- 
morrow, it is a long paddle to and up Big 
and Little Goddard brooks, where, with the 
camera in the bow, pointed, ready and search- 
ing, we round bend after bend in quest of a 
lawful shot at a big moose. We get so close 
that we find innumerable hoof marks but a 
few hours old, in the soft mud of the banks, 
and one into which the water in still running. 

On our return to camp we are confronted 
with the usual story that during our absence 
up Goddard brooks from the very piazza of 
the camps a gigantic bull moose has becn 
seen to enter the lake but a few rods away 
Fred. Cummings hurriedly launched a canoe 
and stealthily paddled one of the guests of 
the camp up against the wind to within a 
few pace of the big fellow. 


Here in Square Lake have been 
taken some of the largest land- 
locked salmon and brook trout 
ever caught in the state. In sal- 
mon. 16, 2054 and 23 pounds are 
the recorded weights, while of 
brook trout 8'4- and 12-pound fish 
are recorded. A four- or five- 
pound trout is nothing uncommon. 
As to the best season for the ang- 
ler, trolling is customary from 
the middle of May to the end of 
June, in the big lakes; good fly 
fishing is generally supposed to 
commence in big waters about 
August 1, but good casting in ap- 
proved places will generally bring 
rises all summer. The whitefish 

rises well to the fly in all of these waters, is 
gamy and of excellent flavor. 

The correct tackle includes a light trolling 
rod, say of six or eight ounces, fly rods of 
the best quality and of fairly generous length, 
flies tied on No. 6 or No. 8 hooks and plenty 
of the very best quality leaders. For trolling, 
the single hook is now employed by all 
sportsmen worthy the name, and the trolling 
baits known as the “Irresistible” have proved 
themselves invariably excellent in pattern, 
quality and killing powers. Our experience 
is that the Parmachenee Belle, Brown 
Hackle, Jenny Lind, Montreal, Col. Fuller 
and occasionally the White Miller are the 
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killing flies for these waters, while in trolling 
the single hook fly of gaudy pattern, such as 
Col. Fuller, Jock Scott, Durham Ranger and 
Silver Doctor, when surmounted with a small 
gold spoon will take more and larger fish 
than any other rig. I have found a fairly 
large Parmacheene Belle delicately mounted 
on lightest piano wire and surmounted with 
the smallest size silver (not nickel) spoon, a 
very successful cast for light fly rods. The 
kidney-shaped spoon revolves more freely 
than the oval, as any angler may prove for 
himself by experiment. 

A misleading item about the game ship 
ments from upper Maine during the hunting 
season is worth explanation. Many sports- 
men judge the abundance of game in a region 
by the number of deer or moose registered 
as having been shipped from a certain station. 
This is by no means fair to the Square Lake 
country, which is new and is not yet visited 
by nearly the number of sportsmen who fre- 
quent other noted localities. It is no stretch 
of the truth to say that in no section of Maine 
are moose and deer more plentiful or of 
larger size; this is the experience and word 
of those who visit the region during close or 
open season. 


The personal experience in Maine’s newest 
and in some respects her most interesting game 
region herein related has been partly prompt- 
ed by the frequent requests made to the writer 
for definite information concerning new 
places for the sportsman and tourist to visit. 
A word of advice may be added for those 
who contemplate making a trip to this coun- 
try during the present year. 

Arrangements are now in progress for a 
regular service by boat or canoe from Eagle 
Lake station in to Cummings’ Camp, and that 
service, with a half-way camp, will probably 
be ready for spring visitors. At present one 
would have to rely upon the meagre accom- 
modations in the little town for an over night 
stop, and upon the still more meagre guide 
service to be had there upon short notice. 
By writing the D. L. Cummings’ Co., either 
at Floulton during the winter, or at Guer- 
ette, Aroostook County, after April first, ar- 
rangements can be made for guides, etc., to 
meet the sportsman either at Winterville, 
Eagle Lake or Wallagrass. Once in the hands 
of these competent and agreeable woodsmen 
and camp owners the lover of the rod or rifle, 
the canoe or the camera, is in a fair way to 
enjoy the banner outing of his life. 

James A. CRUIKSHANK. 
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THE TIME OF THE NEW BEGINNING 


I had fished all morning for bass, and had 
landed four. Four big bass, each one full of 
fight, between the first streak of day and 
good warm sun-up is plenty for anyone who 
goes out to limber up his rods at the begin- 
ning of the season, and I was satisfied. 

The sun was warm and pleasant, and a 
gentle spring breeze had slowly drifted the 
old Siwash canoe down across the lake while 
I loafed and dreamed away the early hours, 
taking no account of time nor the busy world. 

Just over the hill was the big, busy city of 
Seattle, where men hurry about in a perfect- 
ivy useless way—when one stops to consider 
how short life is. Therefore I loafed and 
dreamed, as was right and fitting, and the 
canoe drifted on an enchanted sea. 

“O-he, Man-asleep-in-the-sun! Do you let 
people run over you when a small wind blows 
on the water?” 

Old Chi-chi-cha had broken the spell; he 
had slipped up silently, as is his wont, for his 
paddle does not even whisper as it cleaves the 
water, unless the old man wills it, and now 
his canoe drifted alongside of mine while he 
smiled in his kindly way and spoke in the soft 
gutturals of his people. 

Chi-chi-cha is one of the old-time “Injuns” 
that few white men understand and fewer 
still take the time or trouble to get acquainted 
with, thereby losing a great deal, for the old 
man is a quaint philosopher in his own way 
and he is wise in the wisdom of the wilds. 

“How, Chi-chi-cha! It is a good morning 
to let the paddle rest and to dream dreams,” 
I replied, as I shook hands with him and 
then reached for my pipe and tobacco sack. 

You see, the old fellow can always talk bet- 
ter when he smokes, and now that he was 
here I was minded to chat with him of the 
times that are gone—times when there was 
no busy town just over the hill and no “Man- 
asleep-in-the-sun” for Chi-chi-cha to slip up 
on while a small wind came over the water. 

“Tt is a time of small new flowers and of 
the nesting of birds, Chi-chi-cha,” I said, after 
his pipe began to draw and the smoke came 
free to warm the old man’s mind to action. 

“A-a-a-nah! It is the time of the new be- 
ginning,” he replied, and I mentally made 
note of that phrase, for it fitted the situation 
so nicely. 

“The time of the new beginning!” From 
the lips of a wrinkled old Indian, who sat and 
smoked in the end of a log canoe while we 
drifted with the small wind of a pleasant 


spring morning! Surely that was poetry! 

Yes, and there shall be a story written 
about the old Indian and the time of the new 
beginning—that went into my mental note- 
book that morning. 

ee =o 

“Two moons ago the wind came from the 
lodge of the winter, and the lake was blue. 
There was much rain and men were sad. 
One moon ago the loon, Swak-wan, came 
out of the sky and laughed, and the rain 
stopped. Kulla-kulla, the duck, came and 
that was the end of the cold. This moon 
many little birds that sing come from the 
place of far away and they are busy. They 
build a new lodge and now they will soon 
have young ones to feed. Small flowers 
come from the ground and the trees wake 
up. The water plants come to the top and 
lcok at the sun. The fish come to the shal- 
low water. The wind sings now and all this 
illahee (land) is like a small child, for it is 
glad and sings in the sun—is it not so? 

“Yes, that is all true Chi-chi-cha, and is 
that why it is the time of the new beginning?” 

“Tam old. Once I was a small child and 
I saw these things, and I wondered, for I 
did not know that the land begins again after 
the winter goes away. As I gathered age 
I saw the change come once in ten moons and 
two, and then I knew that there must be a 
time of work, a time of rest and a time of 
work again. A moon is a moon. In ten 
moons and two, then the same moon comes 
again. This my people know and this the ani- 
mals know. The flowers know and the wa 
ter plants know. Swak-wan, the loon, who 
goes away in the sky, knows, and _ then, 
when the moon of the small flowers comes, 
it is in his mind that it is the time of the 
new beginning, so he comes back, and the 
ducks and the birds all come back, for they 
know also. Is it so?” 

“Yes, that is so. But how do Swak-wan 
and the animals and the flowers find out 
when to begin again?” 

“That is a matter that is with the gods.” 

“And how is it a matter with the gods?” 

“Listen. There are the gods. My people 
call this Tah-mah-na-wis. There is the Mah- 
sah-chee Tah-mah-na-wis. They are the bad 
gods who make one man kill another and do 
all bad things. There are the Skal-lal-a- 
toots that are the mischief makers, who play 
tricks like children and live in the dark 
nlaces in the woods. There are the Ghosts 
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that make sickness and strange voices at 
night. There are the under-water-people, 
who pull men down and choke them under 
the water in the rivers and the lakes when 
the canoe tips over. There is Sah-hah-lee 
Tah-mah-na-wis, who is chief of all and who 
lives in the sky. This chief god no man ever 
sees, but he may hear his voice and a message 
will come. That is how Swak-wan knows. 
The Sah-hah-lee Tah-mah-na-wis has a mes- 
sage, and then Swak-wan comes to bring it 
so that the rest will know. It is not hard to 
understand.” 

The canoes drifted until they leaned against 
a log that was aground on the beach in a 
quiet, sunny cove, where the great trees 
came down and dipped their lower limbs into 
the clear water. 

“T see. And how Swak-wan has brought 
the message to the small people of this land 
that it is time to begin again, is that it, Chi- 
chi-cha? Do I understand?” 

“A-a-a-nah! See, there is a squirrel. He 
plays and does not work, for it is in his mind 
that there is time to play and te live without 
work. For seven moons he will play, and 
then for one moon he will hide pine cones 
where he can find them when there are no 
cones. Today he plays. 

There is a muskrat swimming, but he 
bears no burden of rushes to build him a 
new lodge. In seven moons he will grow 
new fur that is warm and thick, and he will 
build a new lodge, because he will know 
that Cole-snass, the winter, is coming. To- 
day he plays. There is Ki-ki, the blue jay, 
and he laughs as he flies, for the land is good 
and there is much to eat because all things 
are small and cannot help themselves. This 
he knows and today he plays. 


“There is the Small-black-bird-with-red 
wings. He works to build a new lodge for 
the young that will come soon. They must 
be able to fly when the loon goes back to the 
sky. Is it plain?” 

“It is plain Chi-chi-cha. Your wisdom is 
the wisdom of much age—” 

“No; that is the wisdom cf my fathers. A 
man’s wisdom is the wisdom of his father. 
I am old. In a few more winters I will go 
to the Place-of-the-Shadows and be with 
the Keeper of the Dead; and that too will be 
a time of the new beginning, for men wear 
out like old canoes and then they must start 
over again, but not as the same man, for 
that also is a matter that is with the gods.” 

I looked at the old man, who was just an 
“Injun,” who at that moment gazed out at 
the lake and saw the life that was on every 
hand and in his own way enjoyed it, and it 
strucR me that we who wear pale skins could 
learn some things yet of such men as this 
one, who represented a long line of sons of 
the same father who had gone before. What 
white man could look forward, I wondered, 
to the end of his years so soon to come and 
with this calm dignity consider it as only his 
“time of the ncw beginning” ? 

I had gone fishing for bass and I had met 
a philosopher and attained wisdom. 

The old Indian went away, after a little 
while—paddled down tle lake with a kindly 
“Klookwah Tillacum” to me as he went, and 
I watched him till he passed out of sight 
around tlie beid in the shore. 

“Perhaps,” I thought, “your philosophy af- 
ter all is broader than ours, for it teaches 
contentment with the Now, and a calm, sim- 
ple faith in the Hereafter—The Time of the 
New Berinning,” 

W. S. Puiturrs. 





MARCH 
The wood is waking 


WINDS 


from a winter’s sleep, 


The March winds blow across the moorlands chill; 
With whispered promise of the coming Spring, 
They make far progress over dale and hill. 


Among their varied voices I can hear 








The rushing wings of bluebill and of teal,— 
The lapping of the wave upon the shore,— 
The robin’s voice,—the spinning of the reel. 


Their murmurs tell of balmy days to come— 
Of summer haunts ‘neath evergreen and larch— 
Of Earth bedecked in flowers, green forest aisles,— 
All these are borne upon the winds of March. 


Claude Hillel. 
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SINGLE-BARRELLED BEAR PACK 

Cuicaco, Itt., January 27. A correspon- 
dent who has had experience in sport in cer- 
tain parts of Europe, writes interestingly in 
regard to an item printed in the January is- 
sue of FreLp AND STREAM, which had to do 
with the question of bear hunting with a sin- 
gle dog. His letter follows: 

“In your January issue you have a para- 
graph headed, “Bear Dog Wanted,” in which 
you state, ‘I hardly think Mr. Morrow would 
find hunting bear with a single dog a very 
profitable enterprise, though in some locali- 
ties a good dog might occasionally stop 2 
bear for a time.’ 

“For your and Mr. Morrow’s information, 
allow me to say that hunting bear with a 
single dog is a very profitable enterprise pro- 
vided you have the right sort of dog. In 
Northern Europe there is a race of dogs, 
related more or less to the Eskimo dog, and 
a member of the Spitz family, that has been 
used to hunt bear as long ago as history 
goes. The best representatives of this race 
are to be found in Norway and Sweden and 
are known in this country as Norwegian 
bear dogs. 

“During nearly twenty years experience in 
Northern Europe hunting big game, I have 
been many times a witness of this dog’s abili- 
ty, singly, to stop Mr. Bruin, not for a time, 
but just as long as needed and I personally 
know of dogs that have from 70 to 80 bears 
to their credit. If any of your readers de- 
sire to import any of these dogs I should be 
glad to render any assistance or information 
in my power. Of all sporting dogs, and I 
know most of them, this animal is quite 
unique, and one of the most interesting in 
his intelligence, characteristics and peculiari- 
ties. I do not recall ever having seen any- 
thing in an American publication bearing on 
this subject.” 

What our friend says regarding these Eu- 
ropean bear dogs is very interesting, and I 
should be very glad to hear more fully from 
him in regard to this breed. Such a dog 
might stop our black bear, and indeed, al- 
most any sort of a dog will stop a black 
bear for a time. I doubt if the European 
importation would bother a grizzly bear 
very much if he felt in a mood to leave the 
country. Sometimes a bear will stop and 
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slap at a dog, and sometimes he will not 
stop. I remember once talking with Jack 
Monroe, one of the best bear hunters and 
guides of Montana, or indeed, of the Rocky 
Mountains. There was a large, coarse-built 
fox terrier belonging to our neighbor Daw- 
son at Midvale, near where we were hunting, 
and it was common knowledge that this lit- 
tle dog alone had stopped several bears, 
among them I think some grizzlies, long 
enough for the hunter to kill the bear. I 
asked Jack if he thought this dog would 
stop a grizzly. “He might,” said Jack, “but 
Lord! if old Mr. Grizzly wanted to walk off, 
why, he’d walk.” I believe the efficacy of 
one dog in stopping a bear depends upon 
the digestion and personal disposition of the 
bear aforesaid at the time. 

Of course to any one used to hunting the 
black bear in very heavy cover, like that of 
the cane brakes of the South, the idea of a 
single dog is more or less absurd. There 
is no trailing the bear by anything but sound, 
and the voice of a single dog is lost in a very 
short distance in the cane brake country. 
The bear invariably makes into the heaviest 
cane, and I noticed that in our Mississippi 
hunting we had trouble enough to keep track 
of a pack which when we started out in 
the morning might amount to over fifty 
dogs. Yet even so, the bear would run some- 
times four or five miles or more, stopping 
and fighting, and going on. The noise of the 
pack, perhaps a dozen or twenty dogs, or 
possibly more, running and fighting together, 
would sound as though five miles distant 
when in reality it was perhaps not three- 
quarters of a mile away. In that thick cover 
a single dog might not be able to get away 
from the bear if the latter turned quickly. In 
any case, the single-barrelled bear pack would 
probably not be heard at any great distance. 
Our original request for information on this 
head came from Maine, I believe. As I have 
never hunted bear in that country or in north- 
ern Europe, I cannot say how far a dog can 
be heard, or how the bears of those districts 
might look at the matter. I don’t doubt that 
any good bright dog, willing to nip at a bear 
and get away, would in most cases occupy 
the attention of the latter for quite a while. 
This European hunting must be curious, and 
1 should be very glad if our informant will 
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tell us more about it. Of course each coun- 
try has to develop its own form of sport. 
They use one or two dogs to run foxes in 
New England, whereas in the South that 
would be held a rather sorry kind of hunt, 
though quite practical in the country where 
employed. 
* * * 
TESSIE AND THE LION 

I am credibly informed, by way of advices 
from Salt Lake, Utah, that a twelve-year-old 
young lady by the name of Tessie Edwards, 
the other day while out hunting jack rabbits 
near Clark’s Ford, met a mountain lion, 
which she polished off with her trusty rifle, 
the said lion measuring eleven feet. This re- 
minds me of the old newspaper puzzle of 
How old was Ann? If Tessie could kill an 
eleven-foot lion when she was twelve years 
old, what could she do when she was twenty- 
two years old? Allowing about a foot of lion 
to each year of the girl’s life, the lion at 
twenty-two years of her age would be some- 
thing over twenty feet in length. The story 
would be just as likely at twenty feet as at 
eleven, and a heap more interesting. 

x * * 
WHERE THEY GO. 


“T don’t see where all the deer go to,” said 
a resident of Michigan to the writer not long 
ago. “They used to be thick all over the 
south peninsula, and a fellow could go out 
without any trouble and get a deer. Now 
you have to hunt to get one, and hunt hard.” 

Another Michigan man unintentionally an- 
swers the above question in a paragraph of a 
letter which he writes describing a fishing 
trip last summer. He says: 

“One of the parties fishing that stretch at 
Dam 4 saw two magnificent deer, with horns 
in the velvet, daintily step into the stream. 
They kept perfectly still and the deer con- 
tinued wading the river towards them until 
they came as near as 150 feet. It was a beau- 
tiful sight. They finally moved off into the 
thickets, apparently unalarmed. A _ little 
while after, two rifle shots in quick succes- 
sion were heard, and that night the driver of 
the team said that a man shot a deer that day 
at Dam 4. The remark was made in an 
everyday-occurrence sort of way. What a 
great thing it would be if deer could be left 
alone to ornament the forests and trout 
streams, instead of being sought after every 
month in the year simply for meat!” 

. © <= 
THE KANKAKEE DITCHES. 


The fame of the old Kankakee Marshes of 
Indiana was at one time general throughout 
the United States. I presume that there 
never was a better country for ducks and 
snipe than this strange, wild marsh region, 
fifty or sixty miles long by perhaps five miles 
in width. It was years ago that the glory 
of these marshes began to depart under the 
persistent draining and ditching operations 


undertaken by certain capitalists. It certain- 
ly took foresight to discover any value in 
these apparently bottomless bogs, among 
which the boats of the swamp hunters had 
passed for two generations. Yet the ditches 
went on and on. This fall there were three 
hundred thousand bushels of corn husked on 
land which three years ago was under water. 
The yield on one tract of five thousand acres 
was between seventy and eighty bushels of 
corn as good as any raised in the West. 
Land which three years ago was submarine 
and worth five dollars an acre, is now worth 
seventy to one hundred dollars an acre, and 
nene of it is for sale. 

The drainage operations have been carried 
on by a syndicate of Illinois farmers. A par- 
ty of these recently bought fifty thousand 
acres of the Kankakee swamp. They have 
noweunder cultivation about fifteen thousand 
acres. They have built modern dwellings, 
out-buildings, etc., and have, in fact, settled 
up the swamp at once precisely after the 
usually deliberate fashion of prosperous farm- 
ing communities. Within a couple of years 
more the remaining thirty-five thousand acres 
of land will have been drained. The Mach- 
ler ditch is 36 feet wide at its start and 50 
feet wide at its mouth. The Cook ditch is 
14 miles long. One of the dredges in the 
river work shortened the Kankakee River 51 
miles in cutting 17 miles. This gives a good 
idea of the tremendous changes made in the 
complexion of that country. Today there are 
steam launches running where formerly we 
had difficulty in pushing our ducking boats 
when we started out from those club houses 
which now exist no more. A network of 
ditches and laterals now covers the reclaimed 
district in the northeastern corner of Indi- 
ana. There is on hand a project to tap the 
Yellow River and to turn part of it into the 
Tippecanoe instead of the Kankakee. An- 
other project contemplates a channel from the 
Kankakee across to the Tippecanoe via the 
Monon ditch, which empties eight miles above 
Monticello, Ind. They take the morning pa- 
pers down in the Kankakee Marsh today. 
Carp and pickerel have replaced the bass and 
wall-eyed pike. The ducks have pretty much 
grown discouraged. Surely another day has 
come for the Kankakee. 


* * * 


THE SURE THING OF “HIGH PRICE.” 


The village of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., ac- 
cording to those who knew that country 
many years ago, was a spot of interest. 
There used to be a man up there who kept a 
hotel. His name was H. P. Smith, and they 
called him “High-Priced Smith,” because of 
his lack of conscientious scruples. A party 
of St. Louis gentlemen were there one sum- 
mer on a fishing trip, and found occasion to 
complain bitterly to each other over the fact 
that “High Price” was not feeding them well 
enough. There was a splendid lot of yellow- 
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legged chickens running around in the yard, 
but never a chicken got as far as the hotel 
table. It would hardly do to mention names, 
hut we will say that a certain learned jurist 
and a certain lively dispositioned sporting 
man, both of St. Louis, framed up a trick 
that was dark, for the benefit of “High Price.” 
One of them offered to wager that he could 
kill seven chickens at one shot of a shot- 
gun. His ally carried this news, and grave- 
ly advised Mr. Smith to take the bet, explain- 
ing that they would put up a game onthe 
sporting man by extracting the shot from his 
shotgun; this being in the muzzle-loading 
days. In the presence of “High Price,” this 
one of the conspirators pulled out the top 
wads with the wormer of his ramrod and 
poured out the shot in Mr. Smith’s hand. 
The latter exulted exceedingly over what 
looked to him like easy money. Then along 
strolled conspirator No. 1 and readily closed 
the wager as suggested. He picked up the 
doctored shutgun, waited until the yellow- 
legged pullets bunched nicely, then turned 
loose and mowed down the whole flock. “By 
Jove!” said conspirator No. 2, “I forgot there 
was another load of shot under that first 
one!” And then they had chicken for break- 
fast and lunch, and cold chicken in their 
baskets when they went out fishing. It is 
said that “High Price” never got over this 
shock, and was always thereafter very wary 
in the matter of sure things. 
* * * 


CERTAINLY THEY MIGRATE 

An inquirer in Iowa asks the old question 
if there is truth in the report that squirrels 
migrate. Certainly there is truth in it, and 
the fact is perfectly well known. One of 
the greatest of these migrations occurred 
soon after the civil war. Thousands of these 
animals crossed the Mississippi river from 
Arkansas at that time. Great migrations of 
squirrels are also well known to have occurr- 
ed in the Indian Nations, in Tennessee, in 
Ohio, in Wisconsin, and in many other parts 
of the country. Many early writers attest 
these facts. 

*k * x 
ARMY INDIAN AGENTS 

The position of Indian Agent in the West 
was formerly a synonym for a get-rich-quick 
scheme. . That there were and are honest In- 
dian agents is matter which admits no argu- 
ment. Some of the best are Army officers. 
I know one Army man who is doing some 
of the biggest Indian agency work right now 
in this Western country that ever was done 
by a fearless and honest man, simply because 
he was fearless and honest and saw his duty 
before him. 

Which reminds me of another honest Indi- 
an agent, who had effective methods of his 
own in dealing with dishonest beef contrac- 
tors—Colonel Plummer, out on the Navajo 
reservation. He was one day receiving a lot 


of beef for the Navajos, and was astonished 
at the extraordinary weights of the animals 
turned in. Time after time some little, 
scrawny “dogie” would step off the scales 
with a full-fledged steer reputation amount- 
ing to near two thousand pounds. Colonel 
Plummer looked at the cattle and then at the 
scales, and pondéred for a moment; then 
he called to the beef contractor. “Come 
here,” said he. “You get on those scales 
yourself. I want to weigh you too.” The 
beef contractor was a small man, thin and 
scrawny, something of a dogie himself, but 
when he stepped on the scales he tipped the 
beam at an even 432 pounds! 

“You're the heaviest man I ever saw for 
your size,” said Colonel Plummer grimly. 
“What a climate this must be!” And then 
he turned back the whole beef cut, and left 
the contractor wailing. 

* * * 
FISH IN DRAINAGE CANAL 

A big manufacturing concern has an intake 
from the drainage canal, a four-foot water 
tunnel, used for supplying the condensing 
water. Over the mouth of the intake, where 
the great pumps make a tremendous suction, 
there have been placed wire screens, half a 
dozen in the series. During the winter these 
screens are found to be death traps for hun- 
dreds of thousands of minnows, mostly 
young perch, which are held by suction in the 
wire meshes, and are commonly hauled up by 
the bushel to perish on the ground. Since 
the drainage canal has changed the direction 
of the Chicago river, it has become the home 
of many small fish, and with Chicago bigness 
and Chicago watchfulness, the city is now 
making unconscious but relentless war upon 


the latter. 
x * * 


REJUVENATED DUCK COUNTRY 

Years ago the Cheyenne Flats, about six 
miles from Great Bend, Kansas, offered a 
magnificent ducking ground. These plains 
lie flat like the great floor of a wide and 
shallow dish, a half dozen miles or more in 
extent in either direction. They receive the 
drainage of a large section of country, and 
at times the water stands in large lakes, cov- 
ering miles of country, and carrying the fin- 
est of duck feed. These flats were once a 
great place for buffalo, and the table lands 
about their rim still showed hundreds of the 
old buffalo wallows at the last time I visited 
that locality. In wet years the Cheyenne 
Flats, even today, make a great wild fowl 
resort, and for the past two or three years 
the shooting has been a great deal better than 
it was eight or ten years ago. Naturally 
country like this draws in the market shoot- 
ers, and naturally, too, a great many residents 
drift into the profession of market shooting 
as the easiest way of making a living. Last 
spring a Baptist preacher of Great Bend, per- 
haps none too well paid by his parishioners, 
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or perhaps naturally ambitious to get on in 
the world, practically gave up his church and 
went into the market shooting business on 
the Cheyenne Flats. He made more in a 
week at shooting than he would in a month 
as pastor. There is no intention to draw 
any special attention to a Baptist minister 
in connection with the practice of aquatic 
sports; but I wonder if there is any other 
quarter of the couritry which lias ever pro- 
duced a minister market-shooter. In any 
case, the citizens of Great Bend are to be 
reprehende d for their share of responsibility 
in increasing the number of market shooters 
in the West, already quite too large. 
* * x 
THE GIFTS OF COLOROW 


Captain Fred J. Stearns, of Washington, 
D. C., is now a staid citizen of the effete East, 
but in the past he was a member of Company 
C, 16th U. S. Infantry, and saw some experi- 
ence in the Ute country. After the festi- 
vities had somewhat subsided, he made the 
acquaintance of old Chief Colorow, who in 
token of his friendship gave him two gifts 
which remain today among Captain Stearn’s 
most prized possessions. One of these is a 
genuine Indian made pipe of the Minnesota 
red sandstone which the Indians prize so 
much; a beautiful specimen, such as the 
imitative white man has never yet been able 
to produce. The second gift is a buckskin 
waistcoat, which today has great value. It 
is collarless and without pockets, and its 
front is simply a mass of beadwork, all sinew 
sewn. Recently Captain Stearns counted the 
number of beads in a square inch, and from 
this estimated the total number of beads em- 
ployed on the garment to be 157,248. After 
the old Ute fashion, many white beads are 
employed, but the pattern shows in other 
colors, parallelograms, squares, crosses, and 
lanceolate designs. The border is half an 
inch deep, in strands of blue beads. Some 
faithful and patient Ute squaw certainly did 
plenty of work in those days before the sew- 
ing machine had reached the Rocky Moun- 
tains. These specimens of the genuine old 
native work are becoming more and more 
rare yearly, and many specimens of articles 
which in use date back to the old tribal life 
are now practically impossible to procure at 
any price. 

* KK 
CHANGES IN STANDARDS. 

For the old long-haired man of the West, 
the genuine article, one can have nothing 
but respect. For the long-haired man of 
today, the would-be wild-Westerner, the 
poser and pretender, no one can have have 
anything but a sort of amused contempt. 
It is difficult today to pass off in any part 
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of the country any counterteit of that sort 
of manhood which was the Real Thing. The 
would-be woolly-Westerner, with a dialect 
of his own contrivance and a general lay- 
out on lines which might have been, but nev- 
er were, injures nobody but himself and 
amuses nobody except everybody else. I 
remember that once I was up in Wisconsin 
on a summer fishing trip, when I saw ap- 
proaching me along a woods road a group 
of what are sometimes called children of the 
iorest, and then again called Indians. They 
looked the part all right enough. There 
was a man Indian walking in front, brushing 
mosquitos off his face with a leafy bough. 
Several lady Indians followed, toting things 
on their backs, the party evidently being en- 
gaged in making a considerable overland 
portage. Now, thought I, was a chance for 
me to show my appreciation of the Indian 
character. As the leader of the cavalcade 
approached me, I drew myself up into a firm 
and dignified posture, and with great gravity 
said to him, “How!” He passed by and did 
not say anything at first, but kept on brush- 
ing flies off his face. Finally he stopped, and 
said to me in very good English, “Would you 
please tell me what time of day it is getting 
to be, sir?” 

That ended the conversation. I went 
home then, and figuratively cut my hair still 
shorter. I was born far enough west to be 
called a granger, but I wouldn’t wear a 
wide hat in the East now if Stetson made 
’cm free, which he mostly doesn’t. 

* * * 


ART IN THE LONE STAR STATE 


Some twelve years ago Mrs. Langtry, alias 
The Jersey Lily, then a mere slip of a girl, 
of course, blew lightly across the state of 
Texas. She created so great an enthusiasm 
in the ‘bosoms of the masculine inhabitants 
of a portion of the Lone Star state that they 
named a town after her, as any railroad ga- 
zette will prove. This month the same Mrs. 
Langtry, alias the Jersey Lily, and still a 
mere slip of a girl, once more blew across 
the Lone Star state, and paused at the metrop- 
olis which had been named in her honor. Let 
none say that art is not honored in Texas. 
The boys gathered from near and far to show 
their devotion to their titular divinity. They 
gave her a fine large fighting tarantula in a 
silver case—and knowing what I do of the 
customs of the Southwest, where I used to 
fight tarantulas myself to pass away an idle 
hour, I am satisfied this was a champion of 
its class. They gave her a brand new six- 
shooter, with trimmings on the holster. They 
gave her also a span of mules—and good 
mules are worth good money in Texas, as 
any body knows. They also gave her a pet 





bear, and a good many other things, all in 
the way of showing their devotion to art. 
Then they played a few joyful tunes on the 
six-stringed instrument known as the gun, 
scared the members of the troupe well nigh 
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silly, ad sent Mrs. Langtry on her way, 
,perhaps a little startled, but entertaining no 
doubt in her soul that art is appreciated in 
the far Southwest. 
x * x 
THE DELIGHTS OF CALIFORNIA 


At the present time a great many of the 
able-bodied and full-pocketed scions of Chi- 
cago are enjoying the delights of California, 
where at this season of the year there is a 
continuous round of bathing, golf, and hotel 
bills. I was just talking the other day with 
my friend George Jenney, who has been out 
there for a couple of months. He says that 
every morning the hotel people of Coronado 
Beach go up along the water front and ex- 
plode dynamite to kill off the  stingarees 
which come up on the sand and lay in wait 
for the bathers—a good many of which are 
some luscious. This habit of the stingarees 
results in their destruction in great numbers 
every | day. “T never went fishing for sting- 
arees,” said Mr. Jenney to me, “but I saw 
him out there. He is a little beast with a 
spike in his tail, and he doubles his tail 
up over his back and jabs you worse than a 
bumble bee. When he does you need a doctor.” 

In regard to the quail shooting of that 
district, my friend went on further graphi- 
cally : “Them birds are all India rubber,” said 
he, “just a few feathers on them to make 
them look life-like. You don’t need a dog 
when you hunt ’em. What you need is some 
one to come after you. They buzz up all 
around you, thousands of them, and you shoot 
them, and kill them, and then go to pick 
them up, and they ain’t there. Three of us 
went down on the Dupee preserve in Lower 
California, or Mexico, or wherever it is, 
and we killed sixty or seventy birds apiece, 
but we killed most of them with rocks. I 
shot one of them plumb center with the full 
charge of shot at twenty-five yards, and blew 
all his feathers off. Do you think it stopped 
him? Not in a hundred years! He lit run- 
ning and threw sand ten feet high. 

“After we came back from Mexico,” he 
went on, “we went to Coronado Beach, and 
the hotel sent us out for a day’s shooting on 
their ‘preserve.’ Say, ‘preserve’ is just the 
right name for it. We had a mighty good 
time. Four of us shot over a thousand shells, 
and we didn’t kill a bird. They’ve got a lot 
of Mongolian pheasants in there too, great 
long boys, India rubber too. You can’t kill 
‘em. Nobody kills ’em. They are as inde- 
structible as the scenery and the climate, and 
are just a part of the game—the hotel game. 
Oh, we shot ’em all right. Every body shoots 
em, but they don’t mind. If you get tired 
of life in Chicago, go out to California and 
shoot some of those preserved India rubber 
quail and pheasants. If you should happen 
to find one run over by a trolley car or killed 
by dynamite any way, don’t try to eat it. It’s 
like a golf ball, dead or alive. I tell you 
that if they hit anything when they’re flying, 
they just bounce, and keep on goin’!” 


I hope that my enthusiastic friend does 
not in any measure malign the resources of 
the Golden State, for I have other friends 
out there now. 

d = s # 
AGAIN “THE NEW NATURE” 


One need entertain no doubt that in the 
minds of many the West, and more especially 
the city of Chicago, and perhaps one might 
delicately add, certain portions of the city of 
Chicago, make a land properly to be called 
crude, unholy, and altogether unworthy of 
approval. I have often thought over that 
sort of thing with a great deal of sadness. 
The situation being relieved by the hope that 
in time we shall learn. In last month’s issue 
of the Fre_p AND STREAM, these columns held 
a certain melancholy merriment in regard to 
the subject therein designated as the new 
nature movement. In common with Mr. John 
Burroughs, Mr. Thoreau and a good many 
thousands of men who go out of doors and 
who either love to shoot, or do not care to 
shoot, I admit an impatient contempt for the 
enure new nature outfit. ‘Now here is my 
friend Mr. Ernest McGaffey, who by the way 
is private secretary of Mayor Harrison of 
Chicago,—a shooter, a poet, a writer on out- 
door topics, and as I believe, a real lover of 
the out-of-doors. By accident I found in 
his possession a copy of a letter which he 
had written to Messrs. Ginn & Co., publish- 
ers of Mr. William F. Long’s books, this let- 
ter having been written as a reply to the pam- 
phlet sent out in vindication of the latter au- 
thor, who is a new nature man of the newest 
sort. It was my belief that I had personally 
been about as frankly brutal as one well could 
be on that subject, but to my surprise Mr. 
McGaffey, in his letter, without having known 
of my own feeling in such matters, was even 
more joyously and sacriligiously irreverent 
on the solemn subject of the new nature. 
There exists no doubt in my mind that he is 
honest as myself and that he voices the sen- 
timents of a large number of men who really 
know the out-of-doors—that is, who know it 
as far as they have seen it. The man who 
sets himself up as knowing everything about 
natural history, or wild animals, or wild life, 
is taking on a pretty large contract. I feel 
that Mr. McGaffey is entitled to his opinions 
and to the publication of the same, for I 
think that the sooner we are done with wrong 
ideas in regard to wild animals and our rela- 
tions to them, the better for the manhood, 
and the better for the literature and the jour- 

nalism of this country. I therefore print his 
communication, which went in the form of a 
letter—I imagine rather a surprising one, and 
one resembling the hot end of a boomerang 
—to the publishers before mentioned. To 
these publishers I would like only to add the 
cualification that, as they have pictured one 
phase of out door life, they might do worse 
than to picture other and as many believe, 
far more accurate phases of it. Personally I 
believe that Mr. McGaffey’s sense of irrita- 
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tion is due to the fact that he feels that the 
apostles of the new nature school are simply 
taking liberties with his intelligence in some 
of the formulations of their beliefs. His let- 
ter follows: 


Mass. 
enclosure of a pam- 
phlet containing ‘vindications’ of Mr. Wil- 
lam F. Long, together with printed slip, has 
been received by me. This communication 
seems to invite an expression of opinion 
trom me covering the merits of the contro- 
versy between Mr. John Burroughs and Mr. 
Long. For fear, therefore, of failing in cour- 
tesy, permit me to add a few words to what 
has already been said. 

“IT have read Mr. Burroughs’ books, and 
am very familiar with his work and with the 
writings of Henry D. Thoreau. A confiding 
friend also presented me with two of Mr. 
Long’s volumes, entitled respectively, ‘Beasts 
of the Field,’ and ‘Fowls of the Air.’ These 
I have read very carefully, and wish to say 
as follows: 

“I have hunted and fished for thirty-six 
years. I have shot ruffed grouse in New 
Hampshire and caught bass, pickerel, pond 
roach and brook trout in the New England 
lakes and brooks. I have fished in Southern 
waters, hunted bear, deer and turkeys in the 
wilderness, and shot all kinds of small game 
in the middle West. My experiences as boy 
and man with shot gun, rifle and fishing rod 
have been many and varied, but the volumes 
of Mr. Long have opened up to me a wildly 
improbable out-door world of which I did 
not dream. On page 18 of your pamphlet 
the Boston Herald says: ‘Mr. Long never 
seeks exact facts.’ This throws a veritable 
calcium light on the subject. As he never 
“seeks exact facts” he undoubtedly does not 
get facts, and consequently, and as an inevita- 
ble result, he does not record facts. This 
not only crystallizes the arguments in Mr. 
Long’s favor, but explains many weird things 
in his books. I have never seen such beasts 
and birds as Dr. Long describes. But far be 
it from me to deny their existence. 

“T hope some day to come across one or 
more of them. The few live foxes I 
have met were so distrustful of man, and 
so utterly lacking in sociability, that they hur- 
ried away without showing any of the pecu- 
liar characteristics of Mr. Long’s foxes. But 
I do not despair. Some day I hope to have 
a heart-to-heart talk with a jaybird, and 
even to teach a pickerel or a Jynx to feed out 
of my hand 

“In Mr. Long’s ‘Fowls of the Air’ there is 
a picture of a ‘blind’ which he presumably 
guarantees, as allowing it to appear for the 
frontispiece to the volume. This is one of 
the most remarkable structures I ever saw. 
Our Western ducks, on account of being shot 
at so much, and by reason of their suspicious 
natures, would never swing in to the decoys 
near a ‘blind’ built on a hill, and showing 
with such startling conspicuousness as this 


Messrs. Ginn & Company, Boston, 
“Gentlemen :—Your 
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extraordinary ‘blind’ in Mr. Long’s book. 
Only ducks used to kind and loving treatment 
would do it. 

“In the pamphlet, however, I find a photo- 
graph of Mr. Long bringing home a bear, 
which stamps him as a sure-enough bear 
hunter. I cannot find a single thing to cavil 
at in his costume. Light Fedora hat, stand-up 
collar, black butterfly tie adjusted with a spir- 
it level, and dark sack coat. All bear hunters 
will recognize the absolute correctness and 
appropriateness of this attire. I well re- 
member our Arkansas Leatherstocking’s re- 
buke to the tyro who appeared the first 
morning arrayed for a bear hunt in a high 
silk hat, Prince Albert coat, turn-down col- 
lar and four-in-hand tie. I don’t suppose 
that hunter will forget the guide’s sarcasm 
to his dying day. The rest of us were dressed 
just like Mr. Long is in the photograph, and 
the critical eye of the guide could find no 
faulf. In this picture I also notice what 
seems to be a chair in the boat. This puz- 
zled me at first, but I presume it is for the 
purpose of enabling Mr. Long, when fatigued 
from paddling, to sit down and have a chat 
with the bear, thus relieving the animal 
greatly in his cramped position. This is an 
additional evidence of Dr. Long’s humane in- 
stincts. 

“I was certainly much taken with the pic- 
ture of one of Mr. Long’s camps in the Maine 
woods. No guns, game, or camp equip- 
age about. Everything neat and tidy and the 
camp apparently admirably adapted to hold 
ing camp meetings. 

“One of the most miraculous of Dr. Long’s 
discoveries is the amount of vivacity stored 
in the breasts of the untutored children of 
the forest. His Indians are so volatile and 
enthusiasastic that it would be a pleasure to 
talk with them. The many Indians I have 
met were stolid and taciturn aboriginals and 
did not bubble over with enthusiasm about 
birds, flowers, etc. I blush to say it, but 
they seldom smiled or exhibited signs of 


great emotion unless the magic word 
‘whiskey’ or ‘tabac,” was uttered in their 
presence. The Doctor’s Indian names re- 


mind me of what’s-his-name the poet’s lines 
—was it Longfellow? 


“He killed the noble Mudjokivis. 
With the skin he made him mittens, 
Made them with the fur side inside, 
Made them with the skin side outside. 
He to get the cold side outside 
Put the warm side fur side inside, 
He to get the fur side inside 
Put the inside skin side outside. 
That’s why he put the fur side inside, 
Why he put the skin side outside, 
Why he turned them inside outside.” 
“Mr. Burroughs and Mr. Thoreau are un- 


fortunately addicted to facts in their books 
about Nature. This is to be deplored, for 


it hampers the imagination and prevents the 
purely fanciful beast and bird from delight- 
ing the minds of the childish and ignorant. 
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“I should not say at all that Mr. Long’s 
stories are drawn from a perusal of a sports- 
men’s journal. To me they are apparently 
the true progeny of the Doctor’s fertile fan- 
cy; the innocent Munchausenism of one who 
has studied nature in a back yard. 

“To conclude: so long as Mr. Ernest Se- 
ton-Thompson or Thompson Seton, or Seton 
Thompson Ernest or Thompson Seton 
Thompson-Ernest, or whatever his last 
changed name may be, is permitted the use 
of public stages to cavort on, dressed in 
beads and buckskin; and so long as this 
same gentleman is encouraged to perpetrate 
his extravagant outdoor tales on a gullible 
public, I see no logical reason why William 
J. Long should not be allowed to roam at 
large. 

“Should you desire to use this letter as a 
vindication of Dr. Long, it is entirely at your 
disposal. 

“With kind regards, believe me, 

“Very sincerely yours, 


“Ernest McGaffey.” 


If it were not vulgar to use the expression, 
I should call that a peach! I don’t know 
that Mr. McGaffey or myself ought to criti- 
cise another man’s apparel, and perhaps not 
another man’s creed, except in so far as we 
are asked under that creed to stultify our- 
selves in trying to believe things which we 
cannot believe. The privilege of believing 
what one can is open to all the world, and 
for my part, I am willing that the new nature 
school should exist, for it gives the rest of 
us all the more room in the Old Nature 
school. 

I will admit that I could not understand 
the picture of Mr. Long and his captured 
bear in the boat. If he roped, threw and 
hog-tied the bear alone and single-handed. 
then personally he must be some active and 
enterprising, and I would not like to get 
tangled up with him at too close quarters. 
I suggest that there may be a boat or so not 
in the picture, with possibly other occupants. 
My old friend, Col. Bob Bobo, of Mississippi, 
of whom I never get done thinking, though 
he is now no more of this world, told me 
that once he and his hunting party, with the 
aid of a couple dozen of dogs, caught a live 
panther, tied his feet together, slung him on 
a pole, and carried him out to camp. Col. 
30bo said there was some anxiety in the 
mind of the hind man on the rail, when the 
front man raised his end too high. I think 
the notion that Mr. Long caught his bear 
single-handed may be said to lack confirma- 
tion, in spite of the picture, for which the 
proper name is “cute.” 

OK OK * 
THE SOUL OF A RAT 


But why disturb our souls over this matter? 
Perhaps there may be those who see things 
which crude persons like Mr. Burroughs and 
Mr. Thoreau and Mr. McGaffey do not see. 
Indeed, it is to be said that Mr. Long and 


Mr. Seton have by no means as yet exhausted 
the possibilities of the new nature school. 
In fact, it was left to Rev. J. C. Smylie, of 
‘New York, to out-herod Herod in that re- 
gard, and at the same time to prove that 
the new nature schgol is absolutely correct. 
Dr. Smylie has discovered that rats have 
souls, and has declared that a certain Wash- 
ington professor, a friend of his, while re- 
garding the dead body of a rat, observed 
something like a shadow ascend from the 
body of the rat to the ceiling of the room. 
Neither Dr. Smylie nor the Washington pro- 
fessor entertained the least doubt whatever 
that this was the soul of the rat. Dr. Smy- 
lie is in New York, and I may add also still 
at large. I understand that he is pastor of 
St. Edmund’s Protestant Episcopal! Church, 
at 177th Street and Morris Avenue. If he 
has been reported incorrectly by the press 
dispatches, then we must admit that the new 
nature school is loser. If he is reported cor- 
rectly, then the greater rapidity which Dr. 
Long and other apostles of the new nature 
can employ in getting up to 177th Street 
and Morris Avenue, the better for that creed 
which they all seem to espouse in common. 

The end and moral of it all is perfectly ob- 
vious. We mere human beings will have to 
go out of business before long, and leave the 
world to be run by the poor animals, lately 
downtrodden, but now presently to become 
triumphantly dominant. For fuller particu- 
lars, see the works of the aforesaid members 
of the new nature school, mostly cloth, $1.50, 
at all intelligent booksellers.’ 

i 
BASS FISHING COUNTRY 


3efore very long now the little green leaves 
will begin to come out, and the bugs will be- 
gin to fly and buzz, and the bass will begin 
to eat many things. There is a great variety 
of bass fishing offered within reaching dis- 
tance of the city of Chicago; in short, I doubt 
if there is any point in the country which 
offers a wider interest in bass fishing within 
a radius of a couple of hundred miles. I 
never heard of any bass fishing near Madison, 
Indiana, but a letter recently received from a 
correspondent, E. L. C., of that point, says 
that there are two very good bass streams 
within two hours’ drive of that town. One of 
these streams, he says, is called Big Creek 
and the other Kentuck. The former has 
plenty of deep waters broken with swift rif- 
fles. Fly fishing seems not to have been 
tried on these streams, and the usual bait is 
the minnow. Describing a trip taken on the 
water above mentioned one time last summer, 
this correspondent says that he and a friend 
took respectively sixteen and nineteen fine 
bass in one day’s fishing, a total of 35 fish, 
the largest weighing three pounds and seven 
ounces. From what he says of the fishing 
there, wading and casting, I should think 
that might be a good country to keep in 
mind for the coming season. 

E. Hoven. 
1018 Ashland Block. 














QUEENS COUNTY, NOVA SCOTIA 


L. D. Mitchell, writing from Philadelphia, 
Pa., under date of February 8, 1904, calls our 


attention to what he states was quite an over- 
sight—the failing to mention Queen’s County, 
Nova Scotia, by Ernest Russell, in his article 
dealing with Nova Scotia’s attractions, com- 
mencing on page 822 in our February num- 
ber. Mr. Mitchell states that Queen’s County 
is acknowledged by nearly all American 
sportsmen to be the best country for big 
game shooting and for salmon and trout fish- 
ing, in Nova Scotia. 

Having been a guide for the last nine 
years in said county, and having hunted and 
fished in nearly every part of the Province 
of Nova Scotia, Mr. Mitchell feels his state- 
ment regarding Queen’s County is not over- 
drawn. 

“Take the Port Medway River for in- 
stance,” writes he; “there is no finer salmon 
river in the Province. Where is there any 
other river where one can kill salmon with 
the fly in February? which is done every 
season on the Port Medway; and sold as 
Kennebec salmon. We have salmon in our 
river from January until July. 

“There are more moose killed in Queen’s 
County than any other county in Nova Sco- 
tia. I do not wish to find fault with Mr. Rus- 
sell’s article, it is very true and very de- 
scriptive of the country, and, in fact, the best 
I have ever read. But the omission of dear 
old Queen’s County was a fault I could not 
overlook, and I ask you, Mr. Editor, to kind- 
ly publish this letter of mine.” 


WESTMINSTER CLUB GETS A HOME 

The Westminster Kennel Club has leased 
for a number of years from Elliot Danforth, 
an estate of 300 acres, at Tenafly, N. J. While 
the club has a very fine place at Babylon, 
Long Island, the laws of New York prohibit- 
ing pigeon shooting are stringent. A great 
number of the club members enjoy that 
sort of sport, a fact which is said to be 
largely responsible for the securing of this 
most desirable property in Jersey, where 


there are fewer restrictions. A fine brown 
stone residence, which was, until recently, 
occupied by Mr. Danforth, on the estate, will 
bee utilized as a club house. There is also 

1 lodge, servants’ quarters and spacious sta- 
A which will be at the dis posal of the club 
members. 


WILLIAM C. WHITNEY 


In the death of William Collins Whitney, 
at his home in New York on February 2, the 
great brotherhood of sportsmen lost one of 
its most earnest workers. Mr. Whitney was 
ever a keen lover of sport for sport’s sake, 
and though he attained a high position in 
business and public life, it is as a sportsman 
that he will be most missed. 


TO PREVENT RECKLESS SHOOTING 

Assemblyman Matthews has_ introduced 
into the New York State Legislature, a bill 
to make the shooting of a human being by 
mistake for game a felony. The measure 
was introduced last year by Mr. Matthews 
as a result of the shooting of Mrs. Kerr, and 
of other similar accidents. ‘The bill provides 
that hunters who shoot human beings shall 
be guilty of manslaughter in the sec cond de- 
gree, if death does not result the same shall 
be felony, with penalty of imprisonment not 
exceeding five years or a fine not exceeding 
$so0. 

This is a movement in the right direction, 
but it could be made still stronger. Why not 
limit the power of the rifle used? How 
many irresponsible hunters go into the woods 
every year armed with high-power rifles, 
ready to shoot at the first object that in the 
slightest way resembles a deer, and all with- 
out regard for what may be in the bush be- 
yond the object fired at? The time may 
come when the deer hunter will have to pass 
an examination as to his ability to discern 
the difference between a brown coat and the 
shouiders of a deer, or the white kerchief 
around his guide’s neck for the flag of a 
buck going over a log. Till that time comes 


guides and old hunters will have to go into 
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the woods holding large life insurance for 
the benefit of their families, and with their 
name and address sewed into their hats, so 
that when some hysterical would-be-slayer 
of deer, pots them, their family can derive 
some pecuniary benefit and secure for what is 
left of the mistaken-for-a-deer victim a decent 
burial. 


TO PERMIT WINTER DUCK SHOOTING 


The New York General Assembly, at Al- 
bany on Thursday 10, passed Hubb’s bill to 
allow wild fowl shooting on Long Island 
from January 1 to April 1. At present the 
open season does not begin until the latter 
date. 

MARYLAND'S PROPOSED GAME LAW 

The Maryland Legislature is soon to be 
asked to pass a new game law, prepared and 
presented by The Maryland State Game and 
Fish Protective Association. Mr. Ogden M. 
Dennis, secretary of the Association, has 
made the following statement concerning the 
proposed new law: 

“The proposed new law has for its primary 
and main object uniformity of the game laws 
of this state. There is no change in the open 
season, except that the new law will make 
it lawful to shoot birds and game, except 
certain shore birds, from November 1 to De- 
cember 24, but it will be lawful for those who 
have game in their possession killed on or 
prior to December 24 to use or sell the same 
up to January 1 following. 

“That provision is put in for this reason: 
Many dealers have a large stock of birds on 
hand on the last day of the closed season, 
to wit, December 24, and it is unfair to them 
to say that they must destroy these birds or 
throw them away. To meet this the season 
for having in possession is extended one 
week, but of course during that week no 
birds may be caught or killed. 

“Many dealers are under the impression 
that they cannot sell or export game at any 
time during the open or closed seasons. The 
bill makes no such provision. All reference 
to the sale and export of game and birds 1s 
to the closed season, to wit, January 1 to 
November 1. In this instance, the law re- 
mains the same as it has been for years. 

“As to the license bill. This bill does not 
make it unlawful for a resident to kill birds 
or game in his own county without first ob- 
taining a license. It provides that a non- 
resident of the state shall pay a license fee 
of $10 before hunting; but that all resident 
hunters other than those who reside in a 
particular county shall procure a license and 
pay therefore the sum of $1. That is to say, 
if Mr. E. lives in Anne Arundel County he 
will not have to procure a license to shoot in 
Anne Arundel County, but if we wants to 
shoot in any of the other counties of the 
state, he will have to procure a license, paying 
$1 therefor. 


“This will give the landowner the privilege 
of inviting any one to shoot on his property, 
provided he has a hunter’s license. The bill 
is introduced mainly for the purpose of pre- 
venting a man in one county cleaning up the 
game in his county, and then stepping over 
the line and cleaning up the game in his 
neighbor’s county. Of course, sportsmen and 
gentlemen do not do this thing, but market 
and pot hunters do.” 


YE ANCIENT DEER HUNTER 


J. H. Shattuck, of Hague-on-Lake-George, 
N. Y., a friend of FIELD AND STREAM, who 
takes especial interest in the Atlantic Slope 
department, has grown reminiscent, and in 
a letter, with which he enclosed a faded 








Mr. Shattuck and His Deer 


but much prized photo, has told us of a 
deer hunt he participated in ’way back in ’87. 

“In the fall of 1887,” writes Mr. Shattuck, 
“we had a heavy rain storm and the leaves 
were well packed down. It made deer track- 
ing as good as could be had. So early the 
next morning I took down my rifle, and with 
a sandwich in my pocket I started for the 
woods. About three miles to the south of my 
home lies Tongue Mountain, situated on the 
west short of Lake George, and towards that 
I directed my course. On _ reaching the 
mountain at about eight o’clock I worked 
my way up its steep side for perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile, when I struck the track 
of a buck going around to the south end. 
His track was very plain, as he cut through 
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the leaves at every step. I could go on very 
still, having on rubber shoes. 

“T crept along very carefully for a mile or 
more. He had gone over the ledge, or knoll, 
and as I came up on his track and peeked over 
I saw his horns sticking up over an old log. 
I crawled up carefully on my hands and 
knees, till I could look over the ridge, then 
I raised my head and saw the old fellow ly- 
ing down, partly behind a log. His head 
was behind a tree, his horns showing on 
either side, and I could see some of his body 
over the log, and some of his neck and breast. 

“T was lying at full length on the ground, 
and not more than four feet from a perpen- 
dicular ledge which had a sheer drop of 
at least thirty feet. About half way down 
this precipice was a shelf, or projection, about 
four feet wide, and there was one solitary 
tree growing there. It was a white elm, 
about six inches at the base, a tough and 
hardy tree. It stood just high enough for 
its top to come above the ledge where I lay. 

“T shoved my rifle over the knoll, took aim 
at the buck’s breast, and fired. The bullet, 
true to aim, hit the buck in the breast, and 
as I supposed gave him a mortal wound. As 
the smoke of my gun cleared away the first 
thing I saw was that old buck bounding up 
the hill directly toward me. He did not 
know from whence the bullet had came, but 
being crazed and dizzy’ merely happened to 
go that way. I sprang to my feet, raised my 
rifle and fired a good deal quicker than I am 
telling it, but he was almost upon me, and 
seeing me he lowered his head, gave a bel- 
low, and the next thing I knew I was going 
through the air. He struck me in the breast, 
knocking my rifle out of my hand, lifted me 
from the ground and landed me right in the 
top of the elm before described. I caught 
hold of a limb and the tree swung over. I 
clung to the limb with all my might, and the 
tension or strain of the tree turned the buck’s 
head and held me back and let him go by. 
As his horns broke loose from my hunting 
shirt the tree snapped back with such force 
that the limbs flew from my grasp and I 
found myself in a heap on the ledge again. 
I looked around and saw my gun lying close 
by. I got up, shook myself a little, and found 
I was whole. ‘Thunder,’ said I, ‘where is that 
deer ?” 

“I picked up my rifle and stepped to the 
ledge, when there at the bottom of the preci- 
pice was that deer with his horns driven into 
the leaf mould clean up to his head, and as 
dead as a door nail. .I went down to where 
he was and, having dressed him, took his sad- 
dles on my back and went home. My wife 
made some good mince pies out of that deer 
meat, and now I thank my lucky stars that 
was not my last hunt.” 


A GOOD TROUT AND SALMON COUNTRY 


“On arrival in Portland, Maine,” writes 
Thomas A. Bennett, “board the Maine Cen- 


tral R. R. and changing cars at the Junction 
take the Portland and Rumford Falls Road 
to Rumford Falls. On this trip you are as- 
sured by the wild scenery that you have 
entered the ‘woods.’ Leaving the train at 
Rumford Falls and taking a last look at the 
falls and civilization, you embark on a 
worn-out stage and begin an eighteen-mile 
journey to Andover. On reaching Andover 
and ascending the steps of French’s House 
your host, with antiquated straw hat, and pipe 
in his mouth, greets you. Being very tired 
you retire and arrange to be called early to 
test the trout brooks so numerous in the vi- 
cinity. Bright and early you have breakfast 
and sally forth. Walking about three miles 
you cross several fields and drop below the 
falls of Abbott Brook. This should prove 
to be quite fruitful, and by the way, five inch- 
es is the law in Maine, so you must needs 
return a few. You try other brooks, includ- 
ing Lone Brook, Old Maid’s Brook, Black 
Crook, Sawyer Brook, and are rewarded with 
many fine speckled beauties. As a side issue 
you run out to Roxbury Pond, five miles 
from Andover, and find the black bass fairly 
leaping out of the water, so eager are they for 
food. This proves a delightful spot and 
will well repay either the fly or bait angler. 

“Leaving this trout country with regret, 
you board the Lake stage. Arriving at South 
Ann you go on the steamer Minnie French, 
going ashore at Middle Dam, put up at the 
Angler Retreat, kept by Capt. W. C. Coburn. 
Here the salmon are in evidence, and require 
seme skill to land them. Fishing is good 
below the dam and at B. Pond, three miles 
distant. Next morning you depart for Up- 
per Dam by the same steamer. In the Pool, 
less than two hundred feet from the hotel, 
salmon are caught.” 


WILL TAKE THE BEAR TRAP 

We have a postal card dated New York, 
February 12, 1904, from Harry V. Radford, 
which reads: “I am going to Montana next 
year to hunt and trap grizzly bears, and 
could use that trap mentioned on page 868 
of February Fretp AND STREAM.” 

We trust that Mr. Biggs will make Mr. 
Radford a trap that will * ‘hold any grizzly,” 
for the latter is young and “chunky withal” 
—the sort of fellow a grizzly might be ex- 
pected to grow very fond of on a short ac- 
quaintance. 


WHAT ARE SPORTSMEN DOING FOR POSTERITY ? 


A correspondent at Milroy, Pa., puts this 
question to his brother readers of Fretp AND 
StrEAM in the Keystone State as follows: 

“This seems to be a peculiar question to 
ask, especially when apparently so much is 
being done for the benefit of the children of 
the next generation. We know that the Penn- 

sylvania Forestry Commission is doing a 
erand work, chiefly for the benefit of the ris- 
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ing generation. There are very few of the 
present generation that will see or receive any 
great benefit from the forestry movement. 
‘The same may be said of the fish commission. 
Even in private life, old financiers erect mag- 
nificent mansions to be of more benefit to 
their children than to themselves. Why then 
should hunters, lovers of nature, be so selfish 
as to want and try to get all the game in 
the state in one month? It does seem that 
the chief aim of a vast majority of hunters 
is to go out the first day of any season and 
shoot any and all the game in sight, and 
some that is not in sight. If we keep on at 
this rate our deer, turkeys and pheasants 
will be as scarce as are the buffalo and the 
elk in the West. In the Seven Mountain 
district, one of the best hunting districts in 
the state, comprised of parts of Union, Sny- 
der, Centu, Mifflin and Huntingden coun- 
ties, in the season of 1900 there were about 
ninety deer killed. In 1901 about sixty-five 
were reported killed, and in 1902 only about 
forty-five were gathered in, while the last 
season of 1903, as far as I could find out, 
only about twenty-two were taken. I notice 
that the same greatly diminished result of the 
game season has occurred in nearly all the 
hunting counties of the state where annual 
c amping parties go for their outing. 

‘The Pike County hunters are greatly in 
earnest about a change in the game laws to 
permit the hunting of deer with dogs. This 
is urged to offset the practice of hunting 
small game with dogs and killing deer with 
the same dogs, using the plea that bird dogs 
will not hunt deer. ‘There were, | think, 
three bird dogs killed in the Seven Mountain 
district this season while chasing deer. If 
the Pike County Hunters really wish to do a 
great service to their children and their chil- 
dren’s children they can not do better than 
urge the entire abolition of hunting for at 
least five years. Make it a crime, with a 
heavy penalty, for any person to be caught in 
the woods with a gun, and a heavier penalty 
for any one who has in his possession any 
kind of wild game. I would not attempt 
black bears, nor foxes. There are compara- 
tively few foxes killed in the state, and they 
are not such rapid breeders as to warrant the 
assertion that they would become numerous 
enough to destroy a great number of game 
birds, and it would be a good thing if black 
bears would become more plentiful. 

“It has been urged that the Department of 
Forestry should also have charge of the 
Game and Fish Commission and enforce all 
the laws relating to forestry, game and fish. 
This question is too broad for an immediate 
argument. I would rather wait a little while 
to see how each department succeeds and see 
the result of their work. 

“My profession calls me to nearly all the 
mountainous districts of the state for almost 
the entire year, and I must confess that this 
year I have seen less game and signs of game 
than for any year since I have carried a com- 
pass, shouldered a gun or unlimbered a rod. 


“Brother sportsmen of Pennsylvania, think 
the matter over carefully in its true light. 
I am as fond of the mountains and mountain 
sport as any one of you, but ought we not 
deny ourselves a little pleasure for five years 
for the sake of those who come after us? 


“o. 20m 


ASKS FOR LONG ISLAND DEER LICENSES 

Writing from Amityville, L. I. under date 
oi January 16, Augustus A. Pearsall registers 
1 “kick” for the protection of deer and other 
game in Suffolk County. He asks why there 
cannot be a non-residence license, say ten dol- 
lars, that would keep out of the country 
about five hundred pot-hunters who come 
from far and near, some from points as far 
away as two or three hundred miles. Those 
people, he states, take from two to three deer 
apiece away with them. What is more, Mr. 
Pearsall says, they not only take what they 
shoot themselves, but any other man’s game 
that they can get their hands on. They take 
all sizes. It makes no difference to them. 
They shoot from twenty-five to fifty rabbits 
and the same number of quail apiece, he 
claims, and then “skip the country,” and do 
not show up again until the next season, all 
ready for another slaughter. “Wake up! old 
Suffolk County,” implores Mr. Pearsall, “and 
see if this cannot be stopped.” 


FISH COMMISSION AND ANGLERS MIX 

J. H. Forey, of Syracuse, N. Y., and Presi- 
dent of the Anglers’ Association of Onon- 
daga, in a recent letter to FreELp AND STREAM, 
desires the publication of the following ex- 
tract from the Syracuse Evening Herald, of 
January 27, 1904,—‘as it is certainly of in- 
terest to every genuine sportsman in the 
country.” The newspaper article, in part, 
follows: 


Malfeasance in office, betrayal of an official 
trust, attempting through his office position to 
legalize a crime, condoning an offense against 
the laws which by his appointment to office and 
by his official oath he is bound to enforce, are 
among the charges made by different members 
of the Anglers’ association of Onondaga against 
D. C. Middleton, Commissioner of Forest, Fish 
and Game. Their claim is that he has attempt- 
ed to legalize a flagrant violation of the game 
laws. The circumstances that have led to this 
unpleasant and unfortunate condition of af- 
fairs, as stated by President John H. Forey of 
the Anglers’ Association are as follows: 

On September 14th, 1903, it was reported to 
the officers of the Anglers’ association of Onon- 
daga that, on a farm of the Solvay Process com- 
pany, in the town of Tully, there were held in 
eaptivity a large number of trout which had 
been taken from the waters of Onondaga creek 
and its tributaries in violation of the game laws 
of the State. 

Protector Perry was at once sent out to in- 
vestigate and report. He made his report on the 
morning of September 16th that he found four 
tanks in the rear of the house of Hugh Graham, 
in which there were thirty-nine trout, varying 
in length from eight to eighteen Inches, and in 
an old cellar, from which the house had been 
removed, which had been cemented upon the 
bottom and side walls and into which a supply 
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of spring water had been conducted, more thau 
100 trout, varying in length from three to twelve 
or more inches each. This cellar, measuring 
about 30 by 20 feet, is on the property of the 
Solvay Process company and adjoining a club 
house recently erected by this company for the 
use of its employes in that vicinity. 

As the case was of an entirely different nature 
from any other ever brought to the notice of the 
association, the president considered that the 
best thing to do was to report it to the author- 
ities at Albany. This he did on September 16th 
requesting that a State game protector be sent 
here at once to investigate and that legal pro- 
ceedings be begun at once against the violators 
of the law. 

A few days later Assistant Chief Protector 
John E. Leavitt came to Syracuse and with Pro- 
tector Perry made a visit. to the trout-filled cel- 
lar in the Tully valley. He reported to the chief 
protector at Albany that the charges made by 
the Anglers’ association had not been overdrawn 
and that the parties who were responsible for 
the possession of the trout did not deny having 
procured them from public waters. He further 
reported that from what he could learn they had 
been doing something of a business along these 
lines, retaining the trout for dinners at their 
clubhouse and to send to oflicers of the Solvay 
Process company as occasion required. 

As is the usual custom with the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission in cases of reported viol- 
ations of the game laws, the accused parties 
were given an opportunity to be heard before 
legal proceedings were instituted. A short time 
afterwards John L. King, attorney for the Sol- 
vay Process Company, appeared before Com- 
missioner Middleton at Albany and succeeded 
in making an arrangement whereby the trout 
in the tanks at the Graham place should be re- 
turned to the waters from which they had been 
taken, but that the trout held in captivity in 
the old cellar should be allowed to remain, as 
it was construed that this cellar enclosure was 
to be considered a “pond or fountain for decor- 
ative purposes,’ and that it was proper that 
this company should be permitted to maintain 
such a pond or fountain and keep therein a ver- 
tain number of trout. 

This stipulation or decision was rendered by 
Commissioner Middleton on October 8th. Afte) 
repeated inquiries by the officers of the Anglers’ 
Association as to what was being done in the 
case a copy of the stipulation was sent to them 
on December 5th. 

At the regular meeting of the association, held 
on December 14th, a special meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee was called for December 16th, 
at which the entire matter was fully discussed. 
The unanimous expression of the members 
present was that “the authorities at Albany have 
not treated our association fairly, have exceeded 
their authority, have undertaken to _ exercise 
and legalize a flagrant violation of the game 
laws of the State and that in order to appease 
public clamor and the law-abiding sportsmen of 
this country the commissioner should at once 
rescind the stipulation of October 8th, and that 
a State game protector should be sent at a 
very early date to the farm of the Solvay Pro- 
cess Company in the town of Tully, with orders 
to liberate and restore every one of the trout 
held in captivity to the waters of Onondaga 
Creek, from which they were illegally taken.’’ 

On November 15th President Forey and Pro- 
tector Perry drove out to the Solvay Process 
Company’s farm and paid a visit to the trout- 
stocked cellar, where they counted 104 trout. 
According to President Forey, under the game 
laws of the State, some one should be prose- 
cuted and fined as follows: 

For violation of section 40................$1,065 
For violation of section 43.. paleiseireon overtone 60 
For violation of section 57... Se 





For violation of section 40, relating 
to trout less than six inches long about 
exestatete. pehad PEELE EEN Pere $2,715 
“The anglers of Onondaga have labored hard 
and faithfully for nearly fourteen years,’’ said 
President J. H. Forey, president of the assoc- 
jation, ‘‘and have expended thousands of dollars 


in stocking and protecting the streams and lakes 
of this county. They have captured and de- 
stroyed many thousands of dollars worth of il- 
legal devices for the capture of fish and have 
laws —— to fish and game. They natural] 
take exception to the easy manner in whic 
these violators are allowed to go scot free by 
caused the arrest and secured conviction of a 
large number of persons who have violated the 
the commissioner of Forest, Fish and Game in 
violation of his prescribed duties as laid down 
in Section 155 of the game laws. They hope by 
giving all the facts in this case to the public 
that such a storm of indignation will be raised 
throughout the State for his failure to attempt 
to punish the guilty as will cause the Com- 
missioner to retire from the position he holds. 

“They feel that a great injustice has been 
done the Anglers’ Association and all law-abiding 
sportsmen of this section. Nothwithstanding the 
attitude of the Commissioner in this case, the 
association has no thought of dropping the mat- 
ter, but will continue to push it, and if possible 
bring about the punishment of the violators, as 
they have evidence that the fish were taken 
with nets and other illegal devices.” 

Commissioner Middleton was in Syracuse on 
Monday and in consultation with officers of the 
local organization. He held firmly to his pre- 
vious rulingeof permitting the trout to be held 
in the cellar enclosure. 


THE RIGHTS OF A TAXIDERMIST 


F. P. Conklin, of Shelter Island, Suffolk 
County, N. Y., under date of January 15, 
1904, wrote to FieLp AND STREAM requesting 
information as to the rights of a taxidermist 
to shoot game in or out of season. “If the 
state gives a taxidermist the right to rob 
birds’ nests and shoot all sorts of birds, in 
or out of season, I would like to know it,” 
wrote Mr. Conklin, and concluded by the in- 
quiry if the state gives a taxidermist the right 
to go on posted or forbidden property. 

William T. Hornaday, Director of the New 
York Zooiogical Park, a well-known author- 
ity and a man of liberal ideas, was appealed 
to for his opinion as a disinterested, though 
of course well informed, outsider. Mr. Horna- 
day’s answer follows: 


Editor Field and Stream: 

I am now able to reply fully to your inquiry 
regarding the rights of persons who hold per- 
mits to collect birds for scientific purposes. 

Of course, no permit to collect can in any 
manner nullify the laws against trespass on 
private property, nor can any such permit give 
to any person the right to enter fenced grounds, 
whether posted or not. Any person holding a 
permit should have sense enough to know that 
he has no right to trespass on private grounds, 
and above all on grounds that have been posted. 
All permits are granted subject to the provis- 
ions of Chapter 31 of the General Laws of the 
State of Now York, entitled ‘“‘An Act for the 
seeeepes of the Forest, Fish and Game of the 
State.’’ 

The American Museum of Natural History 
gives close attention to the issuance of permits 
to collect for scientific purposes, and can dw 
no better than to quote the following from the 
wording of the permits issued by the President 
of that institution: 

“The President of the American Museum of 
Natural History bering received satisfactory 
evidence that Mr. John Doe, of New York City, 
is engaged in the scientific study of ornithology, 
and in the collection of wild birds, birds’ nests 
and eggs for scientific purposes, does hereby*** 
grant him a permit on the condition that he 
will faithfully observe his written promise to 
the President to obey the letter and spirit of 
An Act for the Protection of the Forest, Fish 
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and Game of the State,***and in case of wanton 
destruction of birds or birds’ eggs, or killing 
birds for merely ornamental or commercial pur- 
poses, or for any other breach of said promise,*** 
this certificate shall be revoked, and notice of 
such revocation given in any manner the Pres- 
ident may think best. This permit expires the 

day of 19 , and is not 
transferable. The holder thereof is ‘not author- 
ized to collect specimens in defiance of local 
laws against trespass on private property.”’ 

Every person applying for a permit to the 
American Museum must first agree, in writing, 
that he will comply with both ‘“‘the spirit and 
the letter’? of the Act of the General Laws re- 
ferred to, and in addition, his application re- 
quires the endorsement of two scientific men 
certifying to his good character, and fitness to 
be entrusted with the privilege desired. Finally, 
he must furnish a bond and two sureties, in the 
sum of $200.00, for the faithful observance of 
his obligation to the President of the American 
Museum and to the State. 

This appears to be about as nearly iron-clad 
as it is possible for restrictions on scientific 
collectors to be made. If any citizen of New 
York State has evidence that the holder of a 


permit is violating either the letter or the spirit 
of his obligation, either by excessive collecting, 
or by collecting for commercial purposes, notice 
should immediately be given to the institution 
or society which issued the permit, and a de- 
mand made for-its immediate revocation. Be- 
yond doubt, any complaint justly founded 
against any holder of a permit from the Am- 
erican Museum of Natural History would speed- 
ily result in the revocation of the permit. 

It is not only - and proper, but necessary, 
that the holders — should collect very 
sparingly. The Zoological Society has never 
issued one permitting the collection of more 
than two birds of each species. Personally, I 
am unalterably opposed to the killing of a large 
number of birds of a certain species, in a given 
iccality, either for scientific purposes or other- 
wise, merely for the sake of studying micro- 
scopic differences in plumage. The birds of 
this country have’ been killed so numerously, 
and studied so thoroughly by the really scien- 
tific men and women of the country, that in 
this part of the world, at least, before a permit 
is granted, and even then, no permit should be 
issued without a stout string to it, so that if 
necessary it can be pulled in on short notice. 


W. T. Hornaday. 


THE ADIRONDACKS 


GUIDES’ ANNUAL 

I HAD the pleasure again this year of at- 
tending the annual meetings of the Adiron- 
dack Guides’ Association and Brown’s Tract 
Guides’ Association. The former was held 
in the town hall at Saranac Lake on January 
33. About forty guides, representing numer- 
ous sections of the Northern Adirondacks, 
were present. “Pete” Solomon (who took 
me through the Mud Lake, Bog River, Tup- 
per Lake, Wolf Pond, Saranac, Raquette and 
Fish Creek waters in 1896 and 1897), occu- 
pied the chair. Pete is a man with a big 
reputation as a woodsman and a guide— 
deservedly big reputation—but a man of few 
words and decisive ruling in parliamentary 
procedure. There may be men who know as 
much about the crooks and turns of practi- 
cal woodcraft as Pete does, but there are 
none who know more. Pete stands something 
over six feet in his still-hunting moccasins, 
and is broad, sinuous and strong in propor- 
tion. He would make a somewhat command- 
ing figure in any company, but among the 
guides, through his honesty, sobriety, ability 
and all-round genuineness, he has earned 
the position of a general. That is why he is 
their president. 

Reports of officers and committees were 
submitted according to the usual custom. 
They showed the affairs of the Association to 
be in a very satisfactory condition. The 
membership was holding its own and was 
nearly, if not quite, as large as it had been 
at any time during the past eleven years, and 
the finances were sound and sufficient. 


MEETINGS 


Resolutions were passed favoring the pro- 
tection of black bears in this state during 
July, August and September, and condemning 
the sale of venison, trout and bass within the 
area of the Adirondack Park. The resolution 
for the protection of the bears was carried 
by a vote of twenty- -three to twelve, which is 
especiaily significant of the growing sentiment 
in favor of summer immunity for bruin, be- 
cause of the tact that at last year’s meeting 
at Saranac the guides voted down a similar 
resolution, eighteen to sixteen, and two years 
ago shut it out by almost unanimous disap- 
proval. 

Guide Walter Martin, of Saranac Lake, 
was elected manager of the 1904 Sportsmen’s 
Show Committee, to take charge of the Asso- 
ciation’s annual exhibit in Madison Square 
Garden. 

The followiny officers were elected for 
1904: President, Peter A. Soloman, Saranac 
Lake; vice-presidents, Georee C. Garwood, 
Saranac Lake; J. H. Waddle, Blue Mountain 


Lake; Ed. Dustin, Paul Smith’s; George 
Derby, Saranac Inn; Lucian Trimm, Duane; 
E. J. Chase, Newcomb; secretary, Frank 
Vosburgh ; Moody. 


treasurer, B. R. 


BROWN’S TRACT GUIDES 

The annual meeting of the Brown’s Tract 
Guides’ Association occurred on the follow- 
ing day, and was held in the historic Forge 
House, at Old Forge, Herkimer County. 
Nearly fifty guides and as many associate 
members (several of the latter from distant 
cities) participated. The business meeting 
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was held in the commodious office of the ho- 
tel, and as usual was an event of great inter- 
est and of far-reaching importance to the 
cause of Adirondack game and forest preser- 
vation; for these sturdy and _ enterprising 
woodsmen of the Brown’s Tract (that por- 
tion of the Southwestern Wilderness sur- 
rounding Fulton Chain) have within the past 
few years grown to be a very powerful force 
and have, through their earnestness and con- 
servatism, coupled with a most effective en- 
thusiasm for the protection of the wild crea- 
tion, acquired a preponderating influence, not 
only in the immediate region of their opera- 
tions, but throughout the entire Adirondack 
country. Indeed, so potent has become their 
influence for good within the area of the 
3rown’s Tract, and so great a dread have 
their activities inspired within the hearts of 
those who have no natural respect for game 
or forest codes, that it has become an ac- 
knowledged fact that lawlessness and game- 
hoggery in any of its loathsome phases is of 
far less frequency within this interesting cor- 
ner of the Woods than in any other locality 
between the Mohawk and the Canada line, or 
from Lake Ontario to Lake Champlain. 

They use the power of their united influence 
in many different ways. What good example, 
persuasion and education can accomplish 
they achieve—through their own scrupulous 
compliance with the letter and spirit of the 
law, through the distribution of printed liter- 
ature and posted notices, by frequent letters 
to the press, and, more especially, by inviting 
hundreds who are not guides or woodsmen 
to their annual assemblages, to listen to their 
wise discussion of the important subject of 
game and forest conservation. But they do 
not stop at mere words; whenever these are 
unavailing, they act, and they act with a 
vigor, fearlessness and singleness of purpose 
which is the despair of the lawless. Each 
man is a private detective in the interests of 
game protection, and a detective against 
whose vigilance, skill, courage and collected- 
ness lawlessness finds it well nigh impossible 
to cope. Recently, after repeated efforts, the 
Association has obtained the appointment of 
one of its own men—Ned Ball, a guide sans 
peur et sans reproche—as an official State 
Game Protector, with full power to arrest vi- 
olators of the law. Before Ball’s appointment 
they had already expended hundreds of dol- 
lars of their own funds in salaries to different 
members of the Association, who acted as 
private game and forest protective patrols, or 
scouts. And this is but ore of their many 
liberal expenditures in the interest of the for- 
ests and the game. It was this little band of 
woodsmen, with its moderate means, that, 
upon learning that one of the moose which 
the state had liberated in the Brown’s Tract 
had been shot, offered, within twenty-four 


hours after intelligence of the killing had 
reached its officers, a reward of $100 for in- 
formation leading to the arrest of the culprit; 
and that, when, later, four elk were shot down 
in cold blood and left in a huddle by some 


miserable brute in human form, to rot where 
they had fallen, immediately subscribed half 
a thousand dollars as a spur to his detection. 

Such practical and persistent campaigning 
could not help but have a most salutary effect 
within the area in which the guides operate, 
especially when, with their aggressiveness is 
coupled the moral ascendency which they pos- 
sess, from having become widely known as 
an organization which pursues offenders 
without fear or favoritism; for on more than 
one occasion during the past six years have 
they brought to justice men of commanding 
pol litical and financial status. 

‘he Brown’s Tract Guides’ Association 
has hundreds of influential friends in every 
part of the state (many of them within the 
Legislature and in governmental office), and 
time and again it has brought about the pas- 
sage of progressive game laws which found 
their origin within the active minds of its 
owfi members. It works incessantly for the 
betterment of existing codes, and scarcely a 
winter passes in which it does not make its 
influence felt in the Legislature; and even 
the Governor himself has taken its represen- 
tatives into his confidence and listened with 
attention to the sage advice of a committee 
of these woodsmen in the Capitol at Albany. 

At its meeting on January 14 the Brown's 
Tract Guides’ Association passed a number 
of resolutions looking towards the better pro- 
tection of the game and the forests, most im- 
portant of which, perhaps, was that com- 
mending the measure now before the Legisla- 
ture according to bruin the protection of a 
close season during the summer months. The 
resolution was passed unanimously. Last 
year and the year before that the Association 
also passed this resolution unanimously. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Richard Crego, 
Boonville; vice-presidents, William Stell, 
White Lake Corners, and Peter Rivette, Old 
Forge; secretary and treasurer, A. M. 
Church, Old Forge. 

After the business meeting, a member of 
the Association—the Hon. H. D. Grant, of 
Boonville, the much-beloved veteran guide 
and boat builder, who is prouder to tell you 
that he is a woodsman and guide than that he 
has served with distinction in the Legisla- 
ture of his state—took the chair, and in his 
usual very happy manner introduced several 
speakers from beyond the Woods, among 
whom the writer had the honor of being 
numbered. 

At nine o’clock p.m., the doors of the spa- 
cious hotel dining room were thrown open 
and fully 400 or 500 persons, including, it 
would seem, every man, woman and child 
in the entire countryside for many miles 
about the Fulton Chain, as well as scores of 
persons from cities and towns outside of 
the Adirondacks—sat down to a very neatly, 
and, indeed, a somewhat elaborately prepared 
feast, served at tables spread with the most 
immaculate of linen and attended by the 
bright-eyed and well-mannered sons and 
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daughters of the sturdy guides. It was an 
event which did the Association’s generosity 
the greatest credit. Everybody was invited 
and everybody was welcome; and all were 
the guests of this hospitable organization of 
progressive woodsmen. It was a banquet pre- 
sented to the people “without money and 
without price,” by their friends of the camp 
and trail. And it was a banquet such as none 
of us who had the good fortune to participate 
in will soon forget. 


TO PROTECT THE BEAR 


As I have mentioned the fact that both 
the Adirondack Guides’ Association and 
Brown’s Tract Guides’ Association have en- 
dorsed the movement to surround the black 
bear with the law’s protection throughout the 
summer months, during which time, as my 
readers are aware, its pelt is commercially 
valueless, the following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Plattsburgh (N.Y.) Daily Press 
of February 9, may prove of interest, inas- 
much as it sets forth in quite comprehensive 
form the objects of the move in bruin’s in- 
terest and mentions some of the reasons why 
his protection at this time of the year is 
thought to be advisable. The editorial ap- 
peared under the caption, “Let us Protect 
the Bear,” and is as follows: 


There was a time when men deemed it a pub- 
lic service to hew or burn away forests, and 
when a woodsman'’s responsibility in his com- 
munity was measured by the number of wild 
creatures of wood and stream whose lives he had 
destroyed. Those were the days when restrict- 
ive game and forest laws were unknown and 
when men treated the woods and their iurtive 
inhabitants with a degree of unthinking reck- 
lessness explainable only on the ground that 
men were then ignorant enough to suppose that 
the supply of trees and wild animals was in- 
exhaustible. 

To-day, how changed is the sentiment which 
prevails! The very men who a generation ago 
were reckoned among the most extensive de- 
stroyers of these “‘tirst temples of the gods’’ and 
whose murderous rifles were once constantly 
raised, in season and out, to strike down the 
dumb beasts of the forests, ure now among the 
warmest advocates of rigorous laws for the pro- 
tection of bird and beast and tree. To-day the 
market hunter, the pot hunter, the illegal killer 
of game and the man who needlessly destroys, 
by fire or axe, a single tree, are held as vicious 
enemies of the public weal. 

In time, the sheltering arm of the law has ex- 
tended its protection to all the creatures of the 
woods save one—the bear. Bruin, of all the 
four-footed denizens of the Adirondacks, has un- 
til recently, continued to be, legally, an outlaw 
—with no man his friend, no protection from the 
mercilessness of his enemies—with even a 
bounty on his head in one of the northern 
counties. 

But bruin’s day is near at hand—a tardy jus- 
tice shall soon be his. There has been intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature a bill pro- 
viding for a close season for this splendid game 
animal during the months of July, August ana 
September—the time when his fur is absolutely 


without value, and the indications are that it 
will become a law. 

There are more reasons than one why our 
people should support this measure. There is 
the reason of humanitarianism and there is the 
reason of true sportsmanship whose code of 
honor forbids the killing of a wild animal dur- 
ing the season when it is valueless. There is 
also a more sordid reason for our protecting the 
bear. There is no question but that each year 
that passes sees a greater increase in the num- 
ber of those who go to the far West and the 
South for the sole purpose of hunting bears. 
President Roosevelt’s recent bear hunt in Mis- 
sissippi is an indication of the allurements which 
bruin possesses for the best -and most enthus- 
iastic class of sportsmen. Had the State of New 
York begun to protect its bears years ago who 
knows but the President of the United States 
might have taken his famous hunt in his own 
State; and who can estimate the advantage this 
section would have reaped had this been the 
case? 

Let us give to our bears a moderate degree of 
protection—not radical, but moderate. Let us 
stay the hands of those who would kill at any 
and all seasons of the year for the mere pleasure 
of seeing blood flow. If this is done who shall 
say but that the bear may in time become as 
valuable a factor in building up the Adirondacks 
as a sportsmen’s and tourist’s resort as has the 
deer, the grouse or the trout in the past? 





It will be recalled that, as much as two 
years and a half ago, the writer advocated 
summer protection for the bears of this 
state in these pages. Last winter Mr. Richard 
J. Donovan, a lawyer of 149 Broadway, New 
York, and I prepared a bill with this object, 
which was introduced in the Legislature by 
Senator William Townsend, of Utica. It 
failed of becoming a law—after having passed 
both houses—for the mere want of a few 
hours’ time during which the Senate could 
concur in certain amendments which were 
made in the Assembly—as it did not get 
through the latter until the very last day of 
the session, only a few hours before adjourn- 
ment. Senator Townsend has re-introduced 
the bill, at my request, this winter, and we 
hope to have better success. If any of my 
readers feel able to spare a few minutes of 
their time for the cause of game protection, 
I would be most grateful, as would every 
friend of the bear in this state, if they would 
write a brief letter to their Senator and As- 
semblyman asking them to assist this good 
measure. I would be additionally grateful 
if they would send me copies of their letters, 
care FIELD AND STREAM. 

The bill, in its amended form, provides 
that no wild black bear shall be killed or 
taken in this state from July 1 to September 
13, both inclusive, and requires that all per- 
sons killing or taking bears in this state 
shall within sixty days file with the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission a record of such 
killing or taking, with information as to 
place and date of killing or taking, manner 
of killing or taking, sex, and approximate 
age. Harry V. RApForb. 








THE AMERICAN BOAT 


Chapter I]. From «* The Way of the West’’ 


Copyrig «ted by The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


HERE is that fairy ship of the wilderness, 
the birch-bark canoe, the first craft of Amer- 
ica, antedating even the arrival of the white 
man. It is the ship of risk and of adventure, 
belonging by right to him who goes far and 
travels light, who is careless of his home 
coming. ‘it is a boat that now carries the 
voyager, and now is carried by him. It is 
a great-hearted craft. You shall take it upon 
your shoulders, and carry it a mile across 
the land trail, without needing to set it 
down; but when you place it on the water it 
in turn will carry you and your fellow, and 
yet another, and your household goods of the 
wilderness up to five times your weight. 

Freakish as a wom: in, as easily unsettled, 
yet if you be master it shall take you over 
combing waves, and down yeasty rapids and 
against steady current, until finally you shall 
find yourself utterly apart from the familiar 
haunts of man, about you only the wilder- 
ness, the unadventured. This is the ship 
of the wilderness, the fairy ship, the ship of 
heroes. ‘lo-day it is passing away. With it 
goes great store of romance and adventure. 

The red man taught the white man how to 
build and how to use this boat. He taught 
how to cut the long strips of toughest bark 
from the birch-tree, prying it off with sharp- 
ened pole or driven wooden wedge. He 
showed how to build the frame of the boat 
on the ground, or in a long hole dug in the 
ground, where stakes hold fast the curves of 
the gunwales, between which are later forced 
the steamed splints that serve as ribs and as 
protection for the fragile skin, soaked soft 
and pliable, which is presently laid on the 
frame of gunwale and rib and bottom splint. 
‘This covering of bark is sewn together with 
the thread of the forest, fiber of swamp 
conifers—‘“wautp,” the Indians of the North 
call this thread. 

Then over the seams is run the melted 
pitch and resin taken from the woods. The 
edges of the bark skin are made fast at the 
gunwales, the sharply bent bows are guarded 
carefully from cracks where the straining 
comes, and the narrow thwarts, wide as your 
three fingers, are lashed in, serving as brace 
and as all the seat you shall find when weary 
from kneeling. The fresh bark is clean and 
sweet upon the new-made ship, the smell of 
the resin is clean. Each line of the boat is 
full of spirit and grace and beauty. 

The builder turns it over, and where he 
finds a bubble in the pitching of a seam he 
bends down and puts his lips to it, sucking 


in his breath, to find if air comes through. 
So he tests it well and thoroughly, mending 
and patching slowly and carefully, until at 
last it pleases him throughout. And then 
he places his new-made ship on the water, 
where it sits high and light, spinning and 
turning at its tether, never still for an in- 
stant, but shifting like a wild duck under 
the willows, responsive to the least breath 
of the passing airs. It is eager to go on 
It will go far, in its life of a year or two. 
f it gets a wound from the rocks, or from 
the clumsiness of the tyro that drives it upon 
the beach instead of anchoring it free, then 
it is easily mended by a strip of bark and 
some forest pitch. When at last it loses its 


youth, and cracks or soaks in water so freely 


that it takes too long to dry it at the noon- 
day pipe-smoking, then it is not so difficult 
to build another in the forest. 

The canoe is as the ax and the rifle, an 
agent economical, capable of great results 
in return for small expenditure of energy. 
lt is American. There was much to do, far 
to go. It was thus because America existed 
as it did. 

No craft has been found easier of pro- 
pulsion to one knowing the art of the pad- 
dle. The voyager makes his paddle about 
as long as his rifle, up to his chin in length. 
Hle paddles with the blade always on one side 
of the canoe. As the blade is withdrawn 
from the backward stroke, it is turned slight- 
ly in the water, so that the course of the 
bow is still held straight. If he would ap- 
proach a landing sidewise with his boat, he 
makes his paddle describe short half curves, 
back and forth, and the little boat follows 
the paddle obediently. The advance of the 
canoe is light, silent, spirit-like. It is full 
of mystery, this boat. Yet it is kind to those 
who know it, as is the wilderness and as 
are all its creatures. 

This is the boat of the northern traveler, 
the voyager of the upper ways. In the South, 
where the birch does not grow in proper 
dimensions, the bark of the elm has on oc- 
casion served to make a small craft. In dif- 
ferent parts of the North, too, the birch 
canoe takes different shapes. In the north- 
east the Abenakis made it long and with lit- 
tle rake, with low bow and stern and with 
bottom swelling outward safely under the 
tumble-home,—this stable model serving for 
the strong streams of the forested regions 
of the North. Far to the west, where roll 
the great inland lakes, the Ojibways made 
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their boats higher at bow and stern, wider 
of beam, shorter, rounder of bottom, all the 
better fitted for short and choppy waves. 
Then, under the white fur traders’ tute- 
lage, there were made great ships of birch- 
bark, the canot du Nord of the Hudson Bay 
trade, such as came down with rich burdens 
of furs when the brigades started down- 
stream to the markets; or yet the greater 
canot du maitre once used on the Great 
Lakes, a craft that needed a dozen to a dozen 
and a half paddles for its propulsion. Again, 


eler, and these were employed by those that 
had crossed the Alleghanies on foot and 
would fare farther westward. The dugout, 
made of the sycamore or sassafras log, ten 
to twenty feet.in length, narrow, unstable, 
thick-skinned and a bit clumsy, was good 
enough for one pushing on down-stream, or 
prowling about in sluggish, silent bayous. 


This was the boat of the South in the early 
days. Soon the great flat-boat succeeded 
it for those that traveled with family goods 
or in large parties. 


The wooden boats came 





CANADIAN INDIANS BUILDING A BARK CANOE 


at the heads of the far off Northwestern 
streams there were canoes so small as to 
carry but a single person, propelled by a 
pair of sticks, one in each hand of the occu- 
pant, the points of these hand-sticks push- 
ing against the bottom of the stream. But 
ever this ship of the wilderness was so con- 
trived that its crew could drive it by water 
or carry it by land. 

Thus were the portages mastered, thus did 
the man with small gear to hinder him get 
out from home, westward into the wilder- 
ness. Down stream or up stream, this boat 
went far. Paddle or sail or shodden pole 
served for the wanderer before the trails 
were made, and before the boats of the white 
settlers followed where the savage red men 
and scarcely less savage white adventurers 
had found the way. 

There were other boats for the early trav- 


later, the flat-boat after the dugout, the keel- 
boat but following the far trail of the birch- 
bark to the upper ways, or perchance pass- 
ing, slipping down-stream, the frail hide 
coracle of the hunter that had ventured un- 
accompanied far into unknown lands. 

Above all things in these early days must 
compactness and lightness be studied. This 
American traveler was poor in the goods of 
this world; his possessions made small bulk. 
This ax made him bivouac or castle, or 
helped him make raft or canoe. This ‘rifle 
gave him food and clothing. He walked 
westward to the westward flowing streams, 
and there this light craft, dancing, beckon- 
ing, alluring, invited him yet on and on, 
proffering him carriage for his scanty store, 
offering obedience to him who was the mas- 
ter of the wilderness, of its alluring secrets 
and its immeasurable resources. 











WHAT WE MAY EXPECT 


A Rifle Expert Looks Into the Future 


SincE reading of the latest high-power car- 
tridge produced and noting with wonder its 
terrific velocity and energy, I have tried to 
work out in my mind and on paper where 
the end, the finality, of high velocity and high 
energy would land us say by 1910, and the 
result of my dreaming follows :— 

It is very evident that the manufacturers 
intend to develop and adapt to their rifles a 
line of cartridges of the greatest possible 
power and advantage. They now have for 
their heaviest rifle the .30 gov't, .35 W., and 

.405 W. I refer, 
of course, to the 


result, lighter cartridges, and the powder- 
makers will be stirred up. It is not reason- 
able to suppose that bullets can be lightened 
if sufficient steadiness and range are to be 
retained, but shells can be shortened, thus 
making the cartridge shorter and lighter. A 
powder will appear that will allow of this 
reduction without loss of power. One inch 
of it in a shell will develop the same velocity 
as three inches of the powder now in use. 
It may appear in perforated discs of diam- 
eters to suit the several shells for whose load- 





a 
| * 


‘95 model W. If 


this model has a 
frame wide | 
enough we will j 
soon see 


an- ! 
nounced a_ cart- | 
ridge of approxi- 
mately .45 calibre 
having a bullet of 
405 grains and a 
velocity of 
foot; seconds. Its 
enérgy will be 
4,547 foot pounds, 
and soon after a 
cartridge of ap- 
proximately .50 
calibre, having a 
bullet of 450grains 
and velocity of 
2,200 foot seconds. 





ing it will be in- 
tended, and every 
° 7 ~i| disc will weigh 


alike, of a certain 
diameter, so to do 


away with the 
bother of weigh- 
ing. 

When this 
comes the .32-40— 
.38-55 and eventhe 
25-35 will regain 


their lost popular- 
ity with the hunt- 
er of the elk and 
the grizzly bear. 
Rifles of 6% 
pounds weight will 
replace those of 9 
pounds or more in 
the affections of 
the woolly Wes- 
terner. All rifles 


Its energy will be : Pegs ; will be automatic 
4.847 foot pounds. Energy Produced by Low Velocity and High Trajectory in action, of 

Then, of course, course, so recoil 
they will bring forth a rifle to carry the will not have to be eased off with recoil pads. 
.30-calibre gov't cartridge, whose bullet This disc powder is not an original idea 
weighs 220 grains and _ has 2,300 foot with me. Mr. Mowbray, the man that made 


seconds velocity. Its energy is 2,581 foot 
pounds. By the time this rifle is ready smoke- 
less powder will be greatly improved, with 
the result that much higher velocities will be 
possible without greatly increasing the breech 
pressure. Then will come a .36 calibre car- 
tridge with a 250-grain bullet and velocity of 
2,600 foot seconds. Energy 3,808 foot pounds. 
Next a .4I-calibre with 300-grain bullet and 
2.600 foot seconds velocity. Energy 4,498 
foot pounds. A little later will appear a .46- 
calibre with 400-grain bullet, 2,600 foot sec- 
onds velocity and 5,998 foot pounds energy. 
Last of all, I trust, a .50 calibre with 450- 
grain bullet, 2,600 foot seconds velocity, and 
6,763 foot pounds energy. 

By this time it is evident things will have 
become so bad, so unendurable, in fact, that 


a reaction would be expected. We may ex- 
pect the demand to be for shorter, and as a 


the nitro-glycerine used in blasting through 
the Hoosac Tunnel, was experimenting with 
a smokeless powder of greatly concentrated 
power and in disc shape, some twelve or 
thirteen years ago. 

To close, I wish to ask Mr. Savage what 
is to prevent him from adopting his excellent 
rifle to a .40-calibre cartridge of same length 
as the .38-55 loaded with a 275-grain bullet 
and powder to develop 2,200 foot seconds 
velocity and 2,957 foot pounds energy. There 
are no physical reasons to prevent his doing so. 
Compare this load with the old .45-70-500, 
whose energy is 1,541 foot pounds. Ten years 
ago we thought this cartridge powerful 
enough to stop anything, but its low velocity 
and high trajectory prevented its being very 
popular. I offer sincere apologies to the fire- 
arms companies for anticipating their prod- 
uct. “Engineer.” 























THE WORST POACHER OF THE LOT 

The elk is one of the finest big game ani- 
mals in the world and at one time was dis- 
tributed more or less all over the northern 
half of America. Today the American elk, 
or more properly, the Wapiti, is fast becom- 
ing a tradition. Outside of those protected 
and cared for by the national government in 
Yellowstone Park, and a limited number in 
the Coast Ranges of mountain from Califor- 
nia to British Columbia, there are few elk 
in existence, and every sportsman should do 
his best to protect the remnant of the herds. 

Fvery state that is the natural habitat of 
the elk should enact stringent laws for their 
protection, and then rigidly enforce them. 
This should be done for the benefit of the 
elk more than for any other large game ani- 
mal left, because elk teeth have a certain 
marketable value and being small they can 
be easily hidden and carried out of the coun- 
try where the elk was killed. 

The order of the Elks is responsible for this 
condition of affairs, and if its members knew 
of the butchery that is going on to supply 
them with elk teeth to wear on their watch 
chains as an emblem of their order, the so- 
ciety would probably denounce the elk killers 
as game butchers and criminals of the worst 
eos. 

But the lodge of the Elks will have to go 
further than that and prohibit the wearing 
of elk teeth by its members, otherwise the 
days of the elk are numbered. 

In the Olympic Mountains there are still 
several bands of elk where not so very long 
ago they numbered thousands. In this range 
of mountains today perhaps seven or eight 
hundred would count them all, and this is 
brought about by the practice of a certain 
class of miscreants who kill elk in season and 
out of season for the teeth alone, taking no 
other part of the animal except the two val- 
uable tushes. Think of it! An animal weigh- 
ing as much as an ordinary cow, not detri- 
mental to man, good for food and for his 
hide to say nothing of the great antlers that 
he carries, being shot down in cold blood 
and left to rot after the two tushes have 
been chopped out of the jaw with a hatchet! 
In the Cascade range they are practically ex- 
tinct already. 

There is some excuse for a sportsman kill- 
ing one of these animals, providing he does 
it in the proper season and in the proper 


elk so killed means not 


and every 
less than one hundred dollars spent, and us- 


manner, 


ually a great deal larger amount in equipage, 
transportation and other incidentals by the 
sportsman, so that, as a cold-blooded money 
proposition, every state where they occur nat- 
urally should protect the elk, simply because 
it will mean dollars and cents distributed in 
the state. 

Most of the states have good enough laws, 
but they are inoperative in most instances 
because they are not enforced, and there is 
little to hinder the tooth hunter from sneak- 
ing in with his pack sack and outfit and 
killing right and left, because he can always 
carry the teeth out and he cares for nothing 
else 

It is time that the national government took 
hold of this matter and made the killing of 
an elk, except under certain prescribed wise 
rules, a penitentiary offense. 

It should not be a finable offense, because 
some men can pay for what they have no 
right to. It should be a crime where convic- 
tion would bring a man from one to five 
years in the penitentiary, and he certainly 
would deserve all of that as the punishment 
for as mean and cold-blooded a crime against 
the laws of nature and laws of man as the 
killing of a magnificent animal simply to get 
two teeth, which at best would not net him 
over five dollars. 

It is strange how some men can kill so 
magnificent an animal for so little cause, yet 
it is done, and to such an extent, especially 
on the West Coast, that elk herds will very 
soon be only a tradition, unless these tooth 
hunters can be rounded up and surely and 
swiftly stopped. 


RAINIER ROADS 


The Mount Rainier ‘National Park is to be 
improved. Roads are to be built and other 
work done that will make this great play- 
ground as easily accessible as the Yellow- 
stone Park. When this is done there will, 
without doubt, be a heavy summer travel 
through the park, and the ascent of the great 
peak will become an easy accomplishment. 

A road sixty feet wide is to be constructed 
by the national government from Longmire 
Springs to Camp of the Clouds, in Paradise 
Valley, 5,800 feet up the mountain side and 
just under the great ridge known as Alta 
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Vista, which runs up toward the peak. There 
is a road already built from Tacoma to Long- 
mire Springs, and the new road will connect 
with this. It is to be finished immediately, so 
that by spring the tourist can probably make 
the run from Tacoma to Paradise Valley in 
an automobile if he wishes to do so. For 
several years a trail from Longmire Springs 
led up to the foot of the Nisqually glacier, 
where a rough bridge crossed the river, and 
thence the trail led up the steep ridge be- 
yond, being built “switchback” fashion to get 
into Paradise Valley. This trail was built 
by Jas. Longmire. A little later, Henry Car- 
ter, the guide who runs a pack train between 
the springs and Paradise Valley, built an- 
other trail which crossed theNisqually river 
far below, and followed an easy grade up 
Paradise Creek, crossing the creek at Narada 
Falls and then crossing the open grass hills, 
The early season usually put this trail in bad 
condition, so that it was nothing to brag 
about when the time for summer travel came. 
The new government road will do away with 
all the uncertainty in reaching the highest 
point in Paradise Valley, and the climbing of 
Mt. Rainier will become comparatively easy. 

The main trouble has been in transportation 
of supplies enough to enable one to reach the 
cloud-girdled crest of this grand peak, 14,- 
555 feet above the sea.” 





The reported hunting accidents for the 
last thirty days of the season in the Sound 
country takes in five accidental killings, 
most of them belonging to the “saw some- 
thing moving and shot” order. 


Black bears were especially plentiful last 
fall on the Sound, and a great many were 
killed in the outskirts of the different towns. 
The same conditions were in force in the 
neighborhood of Portland, where three bears 
were killed in the streets of one of the 
suburbs. 


A tree has been discovered in the Mt. 
Rastus mining district in Oregon, bearing 
this inscription, “Lewis & Clark, 1804-05.” 
Beside it were the ruins of a stone fort and 
some log cabins, so that the chances are 
that a relic of the old Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition has been unearthed, after having 
been lost and forgotten for all the years since 
the pathfinders crossed the continent. 


A. H. Brooks, ascended Mt. McKinley last 

The Cook party, under the leadership of 
summer, about seven thousand six hundred 
feet, which is twelve thousand feet below 
the summit. They found out a good many 


things about the mountain and about the 
most feasible routes to get to it. They veri- 
fied the geological survey, which makes the 
mountain 20,405 feet high, and the highest 
peak on the North American continent. They 


also found that the mountain is not vol- 
canic, but seems to be an uplift, which is 
rather a_ startling proposition when one 
knows that the mountain stands at the spot 
where the trend of the North American con- 
tinent changes to that of the Asiatic. In 
fact, it seems to be the elbow of the whole 
mountain system, where it swings from 
northerly to westerly, and no doubt a great 
many wonderful things will yet come to 
light concerning this great peak. It is re- 
ported that very good game territory sur- 
rounds Mt. McKinley, moose and mountain 
sheep being especially numerous. 





HOW TO PACK AND WEAR A PACK SACK 


I wAve spoken in other articles about a 
pack sack, and the way to use it for tramp 
trips in any country where a man may want 
to sake a cross country trip to a point that 
he cannot well reach ‘in any other manner 
than by going afoot. It also furnishes a 
means of spending a short vacation in a set- 
tled country, when a sinele man, or two or 
three of them wish to take things easy and 
go where they will, regardless of roads or the 
main lines of travel. For such work there is 
no outfit like the one-man outfit, that goes in 
a pack sack and weighs, say forty to fifty 
pounds. 

The old trailer who has traveled a mountain 
country with a light outfit knows the values 

—and woes—contained in a pack sack (for it 
has its woes also), and each one of these 
has his own way of making and packing the 
load. 

The woodsman who has to travel with a 
pack sack or stay at home has his way also, 
and any man who goes out with a load on 
his back will develop is own personal way 
of carrying his burden without fighting it 
any more than is absolutely necessary—and 
it will fight some no matter who wears it, or 
how it is packed, for the simple reason that 
it weighs some pounds and it takes muscle to 
“tote” it. That, however, is an argument in 
favor of pack sack trips in a settled country 
rather than against them, for the man who 
goes out for a two or three weeks’ tramp 
will have all his work cut out for him, and 
he will come back a healthier and happier 
man because of the work he has to do while 
he is out. 

I have carried eighty-five pounds over a 
mountain country and been gone for three 
months at a stretch, but that makes very hard 
work of it, and no man who is out for pleas- 
ure alone should carry over about fifty 
pounds—thirty-five is better yet and is a load 
that in any settled country where it is not 
necessary to carry over one day’s supplie, can 
be arranged nicely. 

This is easy to arrange, because anywhere 
east of the Missouri River today a man can 
get his supplies within at least one day’s walk 
of any point where he may happen to find 


























1—The Pack Sack and Outfit. 2—The Doubled Ro'led Blanket Ready to Pack. 3—Drop the Doubled Roll 
down into the Sack.} 4—The_ Sack, after Packing 


himself, and it is for the benefit of the east- 
ern part of the country that I am writing this 
article, because the woods men and the men 
of the far Western mountains all know more 
or less about the uses of the pack sack, and 
if they don’t they can ask their next door 
neighbor and find out. 

To begin with, suppose you live in the 
settled East and desire to spend your two 
weeks’ vacation without any particular object 
in view other than loafing in the unknown 
places near home and enjoying yourself in a 
happy-go-lucky fashion. 

The first article of your outfit is your pack 
sack, which should be made of eight-ounce 
“duck,” paraffined to make it waterproof. This 
is a plain canvas bag, two feet wide and two 
feet, ten inches high, built like a common 
grain sack, except that the material is canvas 
that is waterproofed. 

Having procured this sack, then get a piece 
of canvas and cut out four pieces so that 
when they are hemmed all around they will 
be the same size and measure about four by 
five inches in size. Now sew them fast on 
one side of your sack with good strong pack 
thread, in the positions indicated in the ac- 
companying diagram. These are to act as 
holders for your pack straps. 

The pack straps are simply two straight 


5—Adjusting the Load. 6—On the Trail. 


straps, six feet long and two inches wide, 
having a good buckle on one end and holes 
punched in the other, so they can be length- 
To use them, thread them through the can- 
vas loops—buckle end down—and cross them 
at the back as shown in the cuts so that they 
will buckle opposite, that is, the buckle end 
of one should take the opposite end of the 
other when you buckle up and get ready to 
go. A look at the cuts will make all this clear. 

Then you should have two small straps, 
about the size of ordinary shawl straps, to 
use as binders to keep your load in place 
after it is packed. One of these is buckled 
around the sack lengthwise and the other 
crosswise, after the load is packed; be care- 
ful that they run under the pack straps. The 
rest of the outfit is optional. 

I carry an ordinary woolen double blanket, 
and a sheet of unbleached muslin, hemmed all 
‘round and oiled to make it waterproof, and 
measuring about six by twelve feet in size. 
This latter is a waterproof cover that goes 
ever and under your bed, or can be used as 
a shelter tent, or any one of the dozen or so 
other uses that you will find for it on a trip. 
These constitute the bedding for one man, 
and can be used for two in a pinch. 

My cooking outfit is a frying pan, a small 
bucket for coffee, a tin cup, two tin plates 
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that nest in the frying pan, and one of those 
folding frying pans that the soldiers use. The 
last has a lid and is of material heavy enough 
to be used to bake in when buried in the 
coals. Two or three spoons, a fork and 

sheath knife, together with fishing tackle, 
gun and ammunition, complete my list of 
“tools” to go anywhere with, and I think that 
I have boiled the outfit down as small as it 
can be made and be practical. Some packers 
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Diagram of Pack Sack and Harness 


carry an ax, but that is heavy and the knife 
answers every purpose just as well. 

My “grub” is carried in canvas bags, one 
for each article, and the dishes each have a 
bag, so they can be packed in with the rest of 
the things without getting the outfit all black- 
ened up. Figure 1 shows the outfit pretty well. 

For supplies I carry a small quantity of su- 

zar, salt, coffee, tea, bacon, hardtack, flour 
and a little dried fruit (usually raisins), and 
then depend on the country and my own re- 
sources to supply what I can not buy if I am 
in a civilized country. 

If I am in the wilderness my outfit of grub 
is a little more elaborate, and consequently 
heavier. You will find that the above list, 
with a rod and a gun of some kind, is all 
that you will want to carry and all that you 
will need. 

Now a few words on the pack and how to 
pack and carry it. When you are ready to 
move, fold your sheet and your blanket so 


they make a long strip, about as wide as two- 
thirds of the length of your pack sack; then 
fold each end towards the middle as the strip 
lays on the ground and then fold again and 
again, until you have produced a double roll, 
as shown in Figure 2. Now drop this roll, 
end first (with the open side of the fold to 
ay rear), down into your pack sack, as shown 

n Figure 3. Then open it out inside of the 
eat so that you can pack the dishes and 
the grub in the center, leaving the blankets 
all around the outside next to the sack, 
shown in Figure 4. 

This after the dishes and grub have each 
been tied up in their small sacks to keep all 
clean and allow the load to pack better in 
the sack. When this is done, then fold the 
top of your sack down, just as your grocer 
folds the end of a sugar sack when he ties it 
up, and then buckle your small straps around 
the whole pack both ways, to fasten it just 
as the grocer ties up his sugar, except that 
you uSe a strap instead of a string. Now 
buckle your pack straps up so that they fit 
you and also your load, and come over your 
shoulders just like a pair of suspenders when 
your pack is in position. 

I carry my pack well down on the hips and 
use no head strap—nothing but the straight 
pack straps crossed over the load behind and 
leading straight around the shoulders in 
front, in fact the pack is carried just as it 
would be if it were placed between my sus- 
penders and my back. 

Figure 5 shows the pack as it is being 
“placed” to fit the particular “hang” that I 
like best, and Figure 6 shows the outfit as it 
appears on the trail, so you can get an idea 
of the way it is carried the easiest. 

The set of pictures show the make up of 
the pack sack and the way to use it, so that 
anyone can try the outfit to suit himself, and 
a short acqaiutance with it will soon show 
any man the rest—those little things that no 
man can tell another how or when to do, and 
which he must find out for himself by actual 
experience. 

Taken all in all, it is the most satisfactory 
pack outfit that I have ever used. It is the 
right thing in the right place for little jour- 
neys around home, or for real hard travel 
afoot over country that you cannot reach any 
other way and where ounces count against 
time and miles. Try it, and see how you like 
a new and pleasant way to spend a vacation 
this summer. W. S. PHILLIPs. 


























THE great problem confronting the sports- 
man today is not one regarding the instru- 
ments of his craft, but rather 
Modern Facil- that of opportunity for prac- 
ities in Sport ticing that craft. The equip- 
ment of the modern sportsman 
would cause to stand aghast any of the old- 
time hunters who did mighty deeds in the land 
when it was yet young. The feats of Boone,and 
Crockett, and Carson, in hunting and in war, 
were done with arms which today would be 
scorned by the poorest of the poor among 
our sportsmen. Yet theirs was the day more 
to be desired. Nowadays we have all too 
many facilities, and far too little game. For 
instance, a writer takes up the question of 
the use of motor boats in trolling, or in 
traveling to and from the fishing ground. He 
and many others are of the opinion that pos- 
sibly these noisy little motors disturb the 
game fishes, disturb also the spawning 
grounds of the latter, and in a general way 
constitute themselves objectionable to the 
angler. As against this is the enormous in- 
crease in speed and comfort in long distance 
travel upon the angling waters. The average 
summer resort angler or guide who has a 
chance to take a tow for eight or ten miles 
behind a naptha launch is not going to theor- 
ize very much as to the possible effect upon 
fish life or upon sport. At least, it is only the 
stalwarts who will scorn this modern and 
easeful conveyance. The convenient little 
launch is even used as a trolling boat, and 
personally we have taken several muscallunge, 
one over twenty pounds in weight, while 
trolling from a little steam launch in the 
Tomahawk waters of Wisconsin. Our dis- 
tance from camp was too great to have ren- 
dered these waters accessible by row boat. 
We took the modern way, reprehensible 
though it may seem even in the eyes of cer- 
tain salt water anglers, who claim that mo- 
tor trolling is not good form even on the 
vasty deep 
At times different states have threatened 
to take action against the repeating shotgun 





as a weapon too destructive of game. Of 
late, a newspaper of Tacoma, Washington, 
printed an editorial protest at an automatic 
shotgun which it learned was to be put on 
the market. The Tacoma journal made the 
plea that the latter arm would be unfair in 
these days of decreasing game birds. “Kill 
the birds a little faster, and before long there 
will be no birds to kill,” it stated. “Hasten 
the work of extermination, and soon the ear 
will cease to be annoyed by the melody of 
the lark, or the eye to be shocked by the 
gleaming glow of the oriole. Give every bi- 
ped afflicted with the lust for slaughter a 
nice automatic gun, and forest and meadow 
will be robbed of the clamor of song.’ 

Pity ‘tis, ’tis true; but such is life today; 
hurried, fevered, labor-saving, mechanical, de- 
structive. We cannot set back the wheels of 
progress. It is useless to theorize in such 
matters. Sometimes we even think it is 
well nigh useless to talk theoretically of 
protecting our game birds and fishes. Some- 
times it seems necessary to let the bald 
necessity of the years confront us, and so 
teach us a delayed wisdom. We cannot order 
the motor launches off our lakes, we cannot 
abolish the repeating shotgun or the auto- 
matic shotgun when that shall have become a 
certainty. The complexity of sport, its ex- 
pensiveness, its unsatisfactoriness, its inabili- 
ty to quiet the great human impulse for the 
pursuit of out-door life—all these things will 
go on, will increase yet more. We are no 
longer a country of wild regi ons. Presently 
we will not longer be a nation of free men. 
Theoretically we are, or ought to be; will 
be or ought to be, free men, in a country 
open to him listing to bear arms; but practi- 
cally we will not long be such. As against 
this it is of no use to cry out against the 
modern facilities in sport, or to long for the 
days of Daniel Boone and Lewis Whetzel. 
The test is that certain of us have in our gun 
racks the old squirrel rifles of our fathers, 
the old muzzle loading shotguns of our un- 
cles, and yet we do not use these, but take 
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out with us those modern abominations, 
breech-loading, effective and _ destructive, 
which are part of the times as much as we 
ourselves are a part thereof. The men of 
the wilderness, of Canada and the Rockies, 
are today as much interested in the last high- 
power rifle as the most theoretical of the 
city sportsmen, who buy rifles to hang on 
the wall. It is today. It is fixed. It is fate. 


«ee ¢ 


WE have heretofore protested in these col- 
umns against the mixing of politics and game 
protection, and have pointed 

Protection and out how the non-resident li- 


Politics cense measures of certain of 
the Western states have been 
shrewdly turned into measures beneficial 


rather from a political than a protective view- 
point. In the latter portion of the month 
of January the product of the license fees 
for the State of Illinois is stated to have 
amounted to $102,000—a sum unprecedentcd, 
in all likelihood, as a result of any one of 
these state license measures. Such a sum 
could do an immense amount of good for 
the protection of game in the West. We 
would almost be willing to say that with half 
that amount intelligently applied the illegal 
game traffic of the City of Chicago could be 
broken up altogether. With the great game 
markets of Chicago and St. Louis destroyed 
there would be no incentive for much of that 
steady shooting which cuts down the game 
supply of the entire Western region. But 
was any portion of this $102,000 fervently de- 
voted to the actual cause of protecting game? 
Without doubt a considerable portion of it 
has been or will be, but by no means_all. 
Some thousands of dollars of this fund was 
used to pay the expenses to Springfield and 
back again of more than one hundred local 
wardens who were asked to assemble simply 
as a part of a big political gathering. The 
only pertinent business discovered as cause 
for this assemblage purports to be the reading 
by Warden Reardon, of Springfield, of a pa- 
per on “How to Protect Game.” It is de- 
votedly hoped that Warden Reardon of 
Springfield gave the 112 local wardens ad- 
vice thereon which was worth $3,000, the lat- 
ter being about what the meeting of the war- 
dens cost the state. It is openly charged by 
different state newspapers that the Illinois 
game law threatens to become a strong politi- 
cal issue. At the time of the appointment of 
Warden Loveday, of Illinois, as predecessor 
of the present incumbent, Hon. A. J. Love- 
joy, there were many so-called sportsmen’s 
clubs organized to back the candidacy of Mr. 
Loveday which promptly became obsolete as 
soon as he was elected. We figure that that 


term of office was the first in which the posi- 
tion of State Game Commissioner became po- 
litically prominent in this Western state. It 
is more prominent politically now than it 
was at that time, and the corps of local war 


dens is more a part of the political machine 
than it ever was before. 

We do not propose to reflect in any manner 
upon the administration of the State Game 
Commission of Illinois or any other state or 
to criticize the conduct of any of the local 
wardens, but we unhesitatingly denounce 
any system which mixes game protection with 
politics and which uses any of the sportsmen’s 
money for the purposes of politics, of jun- 
ketings, or of anything whatever except the 
honest purposes of protecting the fish and 
game. That is the reason for which these 
men have put up their money for resident or 
non-resident shooting licenses. Their money 
should be spent for that purpose, and for no 
other purpose. As this great fund was raised 
by the honest vote of sportsmen seeking for 
game protection, so can its expenditure, and 
the conduct, and the personnel, of those ex- 
pendingethat fund, be regulated by that same 
honest vote of sportsmen; voters who are 
out after protection and not after politics. 
The January junket at Springfield of the IIli- 
nois wardens is an example and a warning 
to the sportsmen of every state having a li- 
cense law on its statute books. We do not 
believe that the sportsmen of this country are 
such fools as to allow themselves to be 
robbed. We believe that the political party 
undertaking so to rob the sportsmen will find 
it a policy and a politics which will not pay. 
We unhesitatingly state that the sportsmen 
voters are robbed when their license money is 
spent in any way but in the protection of fish 
and game. 

a 


THERE might be a very pretty sermon 
preached on the text of moderation, and we 
are not sure that it has not 
been preached now and again 
in the sportsmen’s press, albeit 
preached sometimes immoder- 
ately. As illustration it might be said that 
there are two great times in a man’s life. 
One is when he resolves to marry and settle 
down, and not to pledge his troth lightly first 
to one and then to another of all the bewil- 
dering profusion of divinities whom he may 
meet, how adorable soever these latter may 
be. Another time is when in his soul that 
same man resolves that, seek he never so 
ardently, he must find it impossible to con- 
sume all the spirituous liquors turned out by 
the divers manufactories in different portions 
of the earth. In other words, and to rid our- 
selves entirely of any charge of flippancy, both 
society and nature not only request, but de- 
mand, of us temperance and moderation. 
There is no pleasure in excess of any sort 
whatever. As to the virtue of the use of al- 
cohol in any form whatever, we fancy that 
is a matter for each to determine for him- 
self; but as to the use of it in excess, there is 
no question whatever. The man guilty of 
that fails absolutely of what happiness or 
transient comfort he may have fancied that 


On Moderation 
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he could find. Uncle Sam discourages Salt 
Lake. Dame Nature discourages too much 
eating or too much drinking. The wise train- 
er discourages too much physical exercise. 
The old doctrine of nature and society and 
good sense is that, if you want to have a 
good time, you should be moderate. We do 
not hold it within our province to dictate 
to any what shall be the lites upon which 
that good time is to be had; but we adhere 
to our original and irrefutable proposition, 
even though it should tear down many pala- 
tial club houses and many tented camps de- 
voted rather to poker and cold bottles than 
to the gentler pastimes of the rod and gun. 
Indeed, we urge the doctrine of moderation 
even farther. It is easy to have just one more 
round at cards, one more nip from the bottle 
in camp, one more bird for the pile in the bow 
of the boat. But he who proves strong 
enough to turn away from these blandish- 
ments, and to content himself with a mode- 
rately self-indulgent good time, is the one 
who is going to be fit for work when he 
comes back home, and fit for sport when he 
goes out again. All the counsel of nature 
is that excess means destruction and frustra- 
tion. It is the old, old story of the goose and 
ihe golden egg. So for those who go afield, 
we would say, gently, and not too preaching- 
ly, Whatever line of activity you may pursue, 
let not your slain thousands be too many, 
whether of birds or bottles. 


* * * 


WE Ake accustomed to speak of the Ameri- 
can Indian as a savage. In spite of all this, 
there never was so savage a 

Indians and savage in all the history of the 
Whites world as the white man. The 
Indians have always called the 

white man a savage, a game destroyer. Had 
the white man never come, the game of this 
country would always have existed. The In- 
dian could raise wild fowl as poultry, big 
game animals as live stock, and was never so 
foolish as to exterminate his stock. He did 
not kill for sport wholly, but for a living. 
The white man does kill for sport, yet in part 
he kills for a living. He is neither one thing 
nor the other, and under his sort of savagery 
our game is becoming extinct. There is a 
tradition among the Chippewa Indians that 
when an Indian kills a deer, the deer returns 
again, but that when a white man kills a deer 
there is one deer less for all time. There 
you have the matter, solved by the Indian 
accurately and completely. Perhaps the In- 
dian savage has not had the advantages of 
his white savage brother. He has not read 
the Scriptures, and has never heard of the 
parable of the buried talerits. Yet he fully 
understands that provision in nature which 
takes away from us forever those gifts of 
which we do not make good use. Nature, 
whose great laws are above our tinkering, 
takes away from us that which we do not use 
properly. The red savage knows this. The 


white savage does not know it, although i 
has been taught him in the most solemn man- 
ner in his greatest Writings. And yet the 
white savage tells the red how he should or- 
der his conduct in such matters! 


* x * 


Tue Audubon Society of Louisiana has 
presented to the Legislature of that State a 
draft of a game bill which will 
Progressin be a most desirable measure if 
Louisiana it shall become a law. It cuts 
off the killing or catching of 
song and plumage birds, and proposes to 
stop the killing of woodcock, wood duck and 
prairie chickens for five years. It proposes 
also to abolish all spring shooting after March 
1. The dates of the open season are August 
1 for snipe; September 1 for wild fowl; No- 
vember 1 for quail. The deer season is sug- 
gested as covering four months, September, 
October, November and December. The draft 
is very full and the specifications complete. 
The State of Louisiana has always been one 
of great abundance of sporting opportunity, 
and it is a bit melancholy to reflect that it 
should now seem necessary to establish closed 
seasons for a term of years on birds formerly 
very numerous in many districts of that state. 
We have always looked upon the South as 
the best existing field in America for the 
gentleman and amateur sportsman. Shooting 
has been less a matter of business there than 
in the North, and the environment naturally 
makes towards abundance of game life. Grant- 
ed a good law something like that above 
suggested, and even the customary lax Ameri- 
can methods of its enforcement, and we 
should see this portion of the Sunny South 
for many years remaining delectable as of 
yore. 
x 7 * 


THERE is a statue, done by an artist. Its 
maker gave to it the name “The Source.” 
The beautifully modeled mar- 
ble shows a nude young fe- 
male figure leaning against a 
rough wall of natural rock. 
The hand is held out to catch a trickling 
stream of water which falls from a cleft in 
the wall. The statue throbs with life, as its 
title indicates. It means Woman; the Begin- 
ning. It means the fountain, the little trickle 
of the young stream, the Beginning. It 
means the Wilderness, which protects the 
fountain head—the Beginning. 

Of woman and of the wilderness are life 
and its recreation. The fountain of life, the 
unfailing well-spring to which instinctively 
we turn when in need of restoration—that is 
in the wilderness. The wilderness which 
shrouds the fountain heads of life is a great 
mother. It gives us the promise of perpe- 
tuity. 

There is a mystic, a symbolic, a significant 
quality in the summons of the wilderness. It 
is the Source. Thereby we live. It is the 


The Source 
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Out-of-doors. To it we must now and then 
return. The woman, the fountain, the wall 
of rock, the wilderness, the beginning, the 
source—the lesson and the beautiful com- 
mand of all these is obvious. The artist who 
made that statue did a great and significant 
thing. 
x ok x 


THERE is a movement on foot in Seattle 
to form an Audubon Society among the 
school children of the State of 
Washington. Game Warden 
Rief is in correspondence with 
the parent Society in the East 
and also with the school teach- 
ers of the state. Very shortly the organiza- 
tion will take form among the school teach- 
ers of the state and they in turn will organize 
juxenile Audubon societies. Perhaps differ- 
ent societies will be organized for the girls 
and for the boys. Prizes will be given for 
the best compositions on the subjects of birds 
and animals, and also for the best animal and 
bird drawings done by the children. Other 
special features will make the work more in- 
teresting for the youngsters and the result 
will without doubt be far reaching. 

The object of all this work is to get the 
children interested in the wild life about 
them, to teach them the uses of the wild ani- 
mals, and to caution them against the com- 
mon abuses in the treatment of birds and 
wild animals. 

The society will accomplish much by in- 
stilling a proper sentiment for protection in 
the children. 


A Move in the 
Right Direction 


cd * * 


YEARS ago some one gifted with an ori- 
ginal turn of mind, or a certain genius in 
statistics, started the statement 
Where Insanity that insanity was more preva- 
Flourishes lent among the agricultural 
classes than in any other rank 
of life. We have been accustomed for some 
time to consider the lonely farmer’s wife as 
the victim of a continually impending insani- 
ty. The loneliness of the life has always 
been held up as the great cause of the preva- 
lence of insanity among the farming classes, 
in spite of the fact that farmers above all 
others have to do with nature and the out- 
door air. 

Let us see what truth there is in this im- 
pression. Dr. White, Superintendent of the 
Government Hospital for the Insane at 
Washington, D. C., takes up this whole mat- 
ter in a very interesting paper, and, not to 
any surprise on our part, finds that the old 
theory about the farmer’s wife is utterly and 
altogether wrong. He discovers what might 
naturally have been expected, that the out- 
door air is the sovereign remedy and pre- 
ventive of insanity. In the West, where the 
regions are most sparsely settled, insanity is 
least common. In the more thickly populated 


districts of the East it is most prevalent. 


In the country the percentage of insanity is 
lowest. In the largest and most crowded cit- 
ies it is highest. In the South, the land of 
leisure and rational enjoyment of life, it is 
lowest. In the North, the citadel of strenu- 
ousness, it is highest. Among the negroes of 
the South, the idle and careless field hands, 
there is little insanity. Among the same ne- 
groes transplanted to the North and thrown 
into the more furious struggle for an exist- 
ence, the percentage of the colored insane 
doubles or trebles. Lastly, among the Amer- 
ican Indians, the least strenuous of all, in- 
sanity is practically unknown from the point 
of the statistician. 

It is not upon the farm, where the wind 
blows free and the sky is open to view, that 
insanity flourishes. It is not in the forest 
nor by the running waters that insanity flour- 
ishes. It belongs not at all to the out-of- 
doors. Upon the other hand, its curse falls 
most heavily upon those debarred from the 
natural human life, all, or a part of which, 
was designed by nature to be lived in the out- 
of-doors. The woods ranger, the nature 
lover, the outdoor traveler, the sportsman— 
these are the sane. Those most nearly ap- 
proach their sanity who approach their meth- 
ods. There was never a time in the history 
of this country when such approach or such 
imitation was more needful for the crowded 
thousands of the cities. 

As to the figures of it, we discover that in 
Massachusetts there is one insane person to 
every 348 of the population. In Virginia, 
where life is a little slower, there is one in 
512. In Arkansas, still one of the wilder 
countries, it is only one in 939. In Texas, 
one of the wild, free and open parts of the 
world, the percentage is only one in 950. 
Among the care-free negroes of the South- 
ern States it is only one in 1,277. 

The negro lives out of doors when he can. 
The Indian lives out of doors when he can. 
The sportsman lives out of doors when he 
can. There is no captain of industry, no 
man of science, no man of art who will not 
be saner and surer in his work, or more com- 
fort to himself and of more use to the world, 
if he shall approach the methods of the 
negro, the Indian and the sportsman, and 
drink in the wide saneness of the out-of- 
doors. The gun, the rod, the paddle are 
agencies of grace in these days of civiliza- 
tion. 

* * x 


A FRIEND of FIELD AND STREAM, writing 
regarding a proposed movement for better 
game laws in his neighbor- 

The Other hood, says: “Why should we 
Fellow depend on organizations, and 
why should we appoint com- 

mittees?” Why, indeed? There is virtue in 
organization, as all men know, but back of 
all law are the people, and back of the people 
is the individual. The future of American 
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game begins not in any committee meeting, 
not in the political capital of any state. It 
begins with you, yourself. It is personal, 
with you. In the slang of the street, it is “up 
to” you, and it is so now, at this present time, 
and at all future times. Under any law, or 
without any law, it is possible for the indi- 
vidual to preach, to teach, and above all to 
practice protection and moderation. You do 
not need to shoot ducks this spring if you 
“do not believe in spring shooting.” 


* * * 


It may be news to many who cry out for 
a national game law to know that Uncle Sam 
already carries on the work of 
U. S. Biological game protection under three 
Survey different Acts of Congress; 
the Lacey of 1900; the Egg Act 
of 1903; and the Alaska game law of 1902. 
The latter Act might in many respects be 
better. The second Act is not of material 
consequence to us as sportsmen. Of the three 
the Lacey Act is the most useful. It is in- 
teresting to note in the report of the Biologi- 
cal Survey, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, for 
1903, that during the year thirty-five cases 
were brought under the Lacey Acts, involv- 
ing the shipment of 3,729 game birds. This 
total is about one- fourth less than that of the 
preceding year. Since the passage of the 
Lacey Act, about forty convictions have been 
secured and twenty cases are still pending. 
The Chief of the Biological Survey, Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam, does not doubt that illegal 
shipments of game still occur in large num- 
bers, but feels that far more attention is paid 
to such matters than was formerly the case. 
Many game shipments have been cut off by 
the railroads and express companies, and the 
Chief of the Survey would appear to think 
that the infrequency of convictions is rather 
a good sign than otherwise. He states also 
that during the year there were imported 
629 mammals, 53,106 birds (exclusive of 
canaries), as well as about 2,000 eggs of par- 
tridges and pheasants. None of the prohibi- 
ted species of animals, such as the mongoose, 
were allowed to come into this country alive. 
The European starling is reported to be 
spreading in the East something after the 
fashion of the English sparrow. 

The Chief of Survey frankly admits that it 
is very difhcult to attain even a reasonable 
observance of the Alaska game law, which has 
imposed a heavy responsibility on the Agri- 
cultural department with no available ap- 
propriatio n for its protective purposes. Some 
59 permits were issued for shipment of tro- 
phies, such trophies mostly coming from the 
Kenai Peninsula. The Chief of Survey 
states that the wrong impression went out 
that the shipment of Alaska black bear skins 
was prohibited, such not being the case. He 
states that the work of the year as regards 
the Alaska game law was “largely experi- 
mental.” The inference is that, granted a 
better fund back of the law, enforcement of 
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the Alaska protective act may be expected to 
improve, to the effect that the great game of 
that new country may be expected to continue 
in fair abundance. There is very much in 
the report of the Chjef of Survey which is 
of great interest to the sportsman; for in- 
stance, the item stating that during the com- 
ing season of 1904 there will be special atten- 
tion paid to the shipment of upland game 
from the states immediately west of the 
Mississippi, and of waterfowl from the 
Southwest. Many a law-breaker has found 
the arm of Uncle Sam a long one. A peru- 
sal of the little pamphlet which contains this 
government report will show that Uncle 
Sam’s arm is very intelligently directed in 
the matters of game increase and game pro- 


tection. 
e & @ 


In olden times, according to ancient Brit- 
ish authorities, it was correct to speak of a 
herd of harts, or any sort of 
Collections of deer; a bevy of roes; a sound- 
Animals er of wild swine; a team of 
oxen; a drove of kine, a flock 
of sheep ; a tribe of goats; a gaggle of geese; 
a wisp of snipe, etc. In those times also, 2 
leash of greyhounds meant three hounds, 
whereas two hounds were called a_ brace. 
Two harriers or spaniels were called a cou- 
ple. In some respects we retain this old 
phraseology, though not always discriminat- 
ingly. Usually today one speaks of a gang of 
geese, or perhaps a flock. Some sportsmen 
confuse the terms covey and bevy. Others, 
more exact, speak always of a bevy of quail, 
and never of a covey, applying the latter term 
to a family or number of grouse. Sometimes 
the latter-day novelist is more exact than he 
perhaps knows, for he will speak of a bevy 
of ladies, or of maidens. This is correct, for 
bevy was the ancient name for a collection 
of dames—who of course were ever fair 
dames. 
x * * 


WE opine that Daniel Boone, Davy Crock- 
ett and many early frontiersmen were pot 
hunters. They made their liv- 

Pot Hunting ing with their rifles. Some- 
times, perhaps, they sold a bit 

of meat or some peltry, but they were more 
apt to give away meat than to sell it. They 
forced the wilderness to yield them and their 
families a living, but it is not to be said of 
them that they marketed the wilderness to the 
fleshpots of civilization. They were not 
thinking of any one’s flesh pots excepting 
their own. They represented a creed of man- 
hood and of life in which any man was sup- 
posed to be able to go out and kill his own 
venison. If he could not, he was laughed at, 
and for the most part went without venison. 
That was the day of the pot hunter, but not 
of the market hunter. It was the day of 
abundance of game. Of course, the disap- 
pearance of the American game is largely a 
matter of necessity. Yet, with the sweep of 
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our civilization, there came into view the 
market hunter who shot for other tables than 
his own, who sold game to persons who could 
not or did not kill their own game; who 
reaped where he did not sow; who marketed 
the wilderness to the fleshpots of civilization, 
and who took no steps to see to it that his 
market should not be exhausted. Daniel 
Boone, or Simon Kenton, or Davy Crockett 
could have subscribed to the modern doc- 
trine of Stop the Sale of Game. Were they 
alive today they might teach some of us the 
truth that no venison is so sweet upon the 
table es that which has fallen to one’s own 
rifle. Perhaps they would say, with some of 
us, If we cannot kill game we do not care to 
eat it; we are pot hunters, but never market 
hunters, even by implication. 


+ * * 


Tuat this month, the first to feel the 
quickening power of the spring, was also the 
first of the ancient Roman 
March year, is sufficient evidence, 
even did none other exist, that 
in the olden days the calendar was organ- 
ized on a purely agricultural basis. In fact, 
calendars came into being solely for the pur- 
pose of marking the fixed recurrence of cer- 
tain religious festivals designed to ward off 
divine or demonic disfavor from the crops 
and flocks and from the glebe itself. Con- 
venience as a means of dating ordinary secu- 
lar events was far from the thought of the 
devisers of the calendar, and indeed such 
convenience came to be recognized and 
availed of, only after the lapse of many 
years. 
And this first month of the year is the 
war-month, called from the great war-god 
Mars. In this month Mars either rises from 
a periodic death or returns from a periodic 
absence—the legends vary,—and in the char- 
acter of the Reproductive Spirit, he combats 
and conquers the hostile powers that would 
hinder his activity. Hence the warring of 
the elements, the howling blasts that hurtle 
forth from the four quarters of the sky, and 
shriek in impotent rage at their impending 
defeat and banishment. But they give a 
mighty struggle to the vivifying Spirit, and 
the bare boughs toss and crash together and 
bend, ere the forces of nature-death fly 
northward in ignominious retreat and the 
Victorious war-god looses the bonds that 
these forces had placed upon life. Then the 
sap at last creeps faster and ever faster up 
into these same tossing naked boughs and 
the swelling buds appear, and all the herds 
and flocks give their ye early increase. Then 
the men of old gathered in solemn ceremo- 
nial of thanksgiving to the great god Mars: 
they celebrated his victories and called the 
time of their celebrations of his battle and 
triumph mensis Martius, the Month of 
March. 


As this month of elemental battle opens 
in the year of grace nineteen hundred and 
four, we, who have been held in the fierce 
grip of an almost unprecedentedly severe 
winter, can well appreciate the deep thank- 
fulness of the men of old as this blessed 
time of release rolled around. For Nature 
was all in all to them, lacking as they did 
all the many compensations and joys of en- 
forced indoor life, that we possess. We are 
aided to forget the stress of the winter-death 
by the genial light and warmth of the home 
and the diversions and vocations of a highly 
—— civilization. They literally felt the 
bondage of the frost chain, and every activ- 
ity was prevented or greatly circumscribed. 
If we, then, heave a deep happy sigh of re- 
lief at the signs of renewed life, how much 
more they—so that the time became for 
them the time of the year’s rebirth, the start- 
ing point for every activity, for every reck- 
onin&, for the time-cycle itself. Welcome, 
thrice welcome, O March! Harbinger of the 
Spring, we bless thee. 


* 2 * 


As wE plan, so do we accomplish. As we 
have ambition to endeavor, so do we succeed. 
Each man should make up his 
Be Big mind that he was placed here 
to enjoy life, and to have all 
the good things in the world necessary to his 
well being and to his proper growth. Each 
man ought to think large things for himself, 
for the scheme of life does not assign to 
him any narrow limits. The little man, the 
man who is narrow in his thoughts, will ul- 
timately come to be narrow in his posses- 
sions. If you think you cannot do a thing, 
you will not do it. If you are sure you can 
do a thing, then you will do it. 

If you say continually to yourself, I cannot, 
then be sure all the universe will be your 
chorus and will say, You cannot! But if 
you enlarge your horizon, if you are generous 
to all the world and generous to yourself in 
your ambitions, then presently you shall find 
the universe saying to you that you Can! 
There is abundance of success in the world 
to supply every one living in the world. 
There is enough to make us all rich, happy, 
centented, prosperous. If we do not take 
our share, whose fault is it but our own? 
The counsel of all the universe is, Be sure, 
be strong, be big! This does not mean con- 
ceit or boasting, or a self-vaunting which is 
founded upon nothing. It only means that 
we should have ambition and determination. 

As for the Firetp AND STREAM, we think 
big for it. It has no narrow limitations as- 
signed to it. In handling it, so far as we 
are able, we promise to be big. Success ulti- 
mately comes to any undertaking, to any firm, 
to any man whose unshaken resolve it is to 
be big. 








| 








UNCLE DAVID’S FILOSOFY 


By Hisself 


San Marcus RANCH, 
Febuerry twenty-for. 
Dere FIELD AND STREME: 

THE best thing a Sportsman kin hav in a 
country where ther ain’t much game is a grate 
an intens love of the buties of nachur. O, It 
is so grand when your out huntin an can’t 
get nothing to shoot, to set down on a rock 
and admire the buties of nachur. Your Un- 
cle David has ben at a grate meny sumer re- 
sorts where the fishing was not good, and 
seen a grate meny folks standin round admir- 
in the sunsets and talking about the buties of 
nachur, but I dun notice wen the dinner bell 
rung they all waz willin to let go ov na- 
chur for awhile and go ete. 

P.S.—Your Uncle David ain’t shy, not 
none, on a intens love of nachur, but when he 
Goes out fur the purpose of admiring Nachur 
especial hard, he mostly takes along his gun. 

* * * 


In sum ways it seems to me sometimes like 
folks mite hav been made mor kareful. Ev- 
ery man, if he is luky, has got five senses, 
and every wun will lead him rong, if he let’s 
em. As against them five senses he has got 
only one conshentz, which tells him what 
Not to do. When my old woman takes me to 
task for comin home late at night, I set 
down on the corner of the Bed an I just 
explain that ther sitwashun to her. It ain’t 
my fault. The trouble is, we ain’t made with 
conshentze enuf to go round. 

P.S.—Ain’t you glad? 

x * * 

Wot a grate thing is life. We get bleu 
hither and yonder sometimes on the Sea of 
life. Whenever I see one of my boys Start- 
ing out in Life, I giv him some good advice, 
not havin much else to give him. Wen my 
oldest boy Bud started out, I sed to him, 
“Bud,” says I, “the wurld will forgiv a man 
anything but failur.” But he left home with 
tears in his eyes after that there, and the nite 
after that he stole ate horses over on the 
Brazos, and blamed ef he didn’t git away 
with em too, and they ain’t caught him yet. 
He rote me from up in the Nation that he 
was doin rite well, and I have a heap of 
hopes about Bud. I hope he won't water 
his stock too mutch. 

P.S—O, wot a fine thing it is for a parient 
to start a boy out with some good usful 
macksim. It hopes him up so. 

x *k * 

The other day I was down the river and I 
dun seen a man setting on the bank fishin. 
He was littler than I was and I dun said to 
myself, said I, “Here’s a Subskriber fur Fretp 
AND STREME. and I done need the money, 
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even ef FreELD AND-STREME don't.” So I sed 
to him that my advice department wuz wurth 
more’n a dollar every month, but seeing it 
was him, he could get the hole 12 instalments 
for $1.50. He turn round to me and I see 
he wore whiskers, and sed he, “Wot a glori- 
ous wurld this would be, if every feller would 
take the advice he gives to others.” Sed he 
to me, “I’m somethin of a filosopher myself.” 
We mixt then, and folks in the next field 
sed it was a pretty fite fur about five min- 
utes, (5) but finlly I got his hed under water 
until he hollered “Nuf,’ and sed he would 
take the paiper and like it. 

P.S.—Ah, whot a relief it is to Retire to 
one’s coutch, or even to go to bed at nite, 
with the feelin of a Duty well dun. It is in 
this way your Unkel David had built up the 
repittation of being the best sollicitor in San 
Markus Valley. 

* * 

Young man, taik my advice and don’t fall 
in luv at first site. Luk at least twict. 

P.S.—I haisten to ad that this has no ref- 
rence to my old woman. She mite see this in 
print. 

e * + 

The feller that haint got no enemies re- 
minds me some of a marble Tumestone. He 
may be true, but he is some cold for stedy 
company. You don’t want to go fishin with 
sutch. Why yer Unkel David sometimes 
finds it safer to sleep out behind the smoak- 
house ov nites, but ef anyone says he ain’t 


cherful, you tell em it ain’t so. 
P.S.—Be active, ef it’s only dodgin buck- 
shot. 
x * x 


There are 2 wais which is pore to settle 
a argyment, one is by swarin and the other 
by bettin. Wen a man thinks he’s rite and 
wants to bet me tel dollars he’s rite, I mostly 
allow I kin skin him in a horse trade ef I 
ever git a chans. Wen that grate and good 
man, Tommas Jefferson, started the United 
States he didn’t bet none of the grate powers 
of the wurld a ten dollar bill that he had 
the best country on earth. No, no, not Tom- 
mas. He just turned her loose. 

P.S.—I was goin to bet a hundred on that 
myself, but under the cirkumstantces I maybe 
better not. But I would bet my mewel, Sarah 
Ann, that Texas is the Best part of the 
U we States 

. * 

De Noo York and Chicago they hav 
woudl fashhionabl diseses which was not nown 
to our grafttidmothers, and which they allow 
can’t be cured with bone-set or uther yerbs. 
Sutch a thing is nervus prosperation or brane 
fagg. This is still a forrin disease in the 
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San Markus distrikt. It is brung on by wory. 
Why should your Unkel David wory or have 
brane Fagg? His is not the oney smoak 
house in the valley. If pork runs out in my 
smoak house, I allus know I kin borry a pece 
or so of Jedge Calhoun over on the hill, 
with, or without, his gilty knowlege of the 
transaction. 
P.S.—Don’t wory. 

need, excepting truble; 
borry that. 


anything you 
wont need to 


Borry 
you 


en * 


In these days no young Busness man kan 
succeed unlessen that he has over his desk 
a lot of good mottos. For instance, I was 
down at San Tone, which is in Texas, the other 
day, and I dun call on my friend Col. O. C. 
Guessaz, which is a perfessional printer, and 
which prints mottos fer anybody who has 
the price. Over his desk he had one motto 
hung which sed “Drink Lone Star Beer.” 
Next to this was a other motto which sed, 
“Do it Now!” Wen I last see Col. Guessaz 


A QUAIL 


“Say,” said Dan, one night, as we sat lis- 
tening to the government band in far-off 
South America, “let’s go quail hunting to- 
morrow morning. I came over the line to- 
night and they were thick through the rice 
fields down below Rio Grande bridge, and 
we sure can do something to them.” To this 
proposal I agreed, and before daybreak we 
were up, eager for the trip. While old Pe- 
dro Perez was saddling up we took our cof- 
fee. Our little ponies soon carried us at a 
quick lope out on the Sabano, or parade 
ground, level as a billiard table, and good for 
a two-mile run. Dan let out one of his cow- 
boy yells and we just burnt up ground going 
across. Arriving at the railroad, we hitched 
out ponies where Pedro could get them easily. 

Then we dragged out an old bicycle-car, 
somewhat dilapidated, that had one time 
boasted two chains, so both passangers could 
work her. Some lazy fellow must have 
thrown away one chain while his fellow pas- 
senger was not looking, and thus only one 
man could have the honor of working the 
passage. 

Soon we were going down hill through plan- 
tation after plantation of coffee, simply fly- 
ing along, and only keeping one foot on the 
wheel, careful to avoid any wild pig that 
might be looking for trouble. Shortly we 
would come to the town of Rio Grande. Just 
ahead was a curve, and then the line dropped 
down into the village to end at the station, 
which was also the only store in the town. 
Dan's idea was to let the machine go, and 
come up to the station in true wild Western 
style. This certainly would have been fine, 
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he was alivin up to both mottoes and had 
the Gladd smile of One that is livin up to his 
Duty. That ther however is neither her nor 
ther. Almost any modern printing shop kin 
send you a good line of mottos to hang over 
your desk . 

P.S.—It ain’t always easy to live up to 
em, unless you get em arranged rite on the 
wall. 

x * * 

As I listen to arguments about shotguns, 
and read stories about divorce suits in the 
weekly paper that coms to San Markus, wher 


I live at, I am sometimes reddy to state that 
ther is two sids to every story. 
P.S.—Except ours. 
* * * 
Don’t ever argue with a ignorant man. 


Shoot him. It’s easier, and cheaper, and it’s 
the only way you kin convince him. 
* * * 
So no more att presant, butt you wate. 
UnkeL Davin. 


IN SOUTH AMERICA 


but something happened. The car backed 
and stumbled and the girths broke; we could 
never quite discover what did befall the ma- 
chine, though we had come down the incline 
yelling fiercely to find ourselves suddenly 
separated from the machine. I touched only 
the high spots till I landed in front of the 
station, much to the surprise of the peons 
who had — for their morning smoke 
on the piatform. I did not have to look for 


Dan, it was sufficient to hear him, for every- 
one came in for a share of abuse. 

After careful examination of each other 
we found, save for a few bruises and 
the loss of a bit of skin her and 
there, that we were in fair shape. The ma- 


chine, except for a turned handle bar and 
seat was as good as ever. We intended to 
stop and have a drink of Kola, but after such 
an undignified. entrance Dan said he reckoned 
he was not thirsty. In a short time we were 
in the rice fields, and, taking the car from the 
track, we started in for quail. They certainly 
were thick in these fields; we might truth- 
fully say we kicked them up in every di- 
rection. What a place for a good dog! To 
watch him crawl up and stop, frozen, as it 
were, by the scent of the bird near his nose, 
would have been grand. By noon Dan had 
secured ten birds. I had seven. After lunch- 
eon Dan bagged Six, while I had eight to add 


to my morning’s seven, making fifteen to 
Dan’s sixteen, and we were satisfied. By 


three the train arrived and we returned to 
San Jose after a good day’s sport and pleas- 
ant experience in a new country for quail 
hunting. A. N. ATEN. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY A GAME OF PATIENCE 





There is a saying which ruus,—‘Patience 
is a virtue which few possess, seldom found 
in women and never found in men.’ 

The person who wrote this must have been 
a misanthrope, a hater of mankind in gen- 
eral. It surely could not come from the pen 
or mouth of anyone with even a slight ac- 
quaintance with human nature and the man- 
ner of living that makes that human nature 
of value in the pursuit of the ordinary voca- 
tions of life. 

How little can be accomplished without pa- 
tience! Everything we do demands the pres- 
ence of acertain amount of this quality in our 
make-up. Without patience, everything in 
general would at once 
make a wild bound 
down the path that 
leads to disruption, 
inactivity and _ use- 
lessness. 

This brief though 
possibly wild pream- 
ble is but a prelim- 
inary to a reminder 
of the fact that pho- 
tography requires an 
unusually liberal al- 
lowance of that vir- 
tue which is said to 
be within the grasp 
of so few of us mor- 
tals here below. Just 
think of it for a mo- 
ment! Just imagine 
where photography 
would be today had 
not its students, ex- 
perimenters and dev- 
otees exercised that 
calm, deliberate and 
never-hurrying _pa- 
tience that is indis- 
pensable to the at- 
tainment of a success 
worthy of the name! 

The most success- 
ful photograhic work- 
ers are the ones who 
believe that what is 
worth doing at all is 
worth doing well. 
That which we do By Dr. L. Rumford 
most hurriedly is of- 








ten the very thing 
that we do most un 
satisfactorily. The 
photographer who 
produces work that 
pays, work _ that 
lives, work that is a ) 
thing of beauty and ‘ 

a joy forever, never proceeds hurriedly. No 
photographic masterpiece was ever created 
“while you wait.” It cannot be done, and the 
sooner this fact is appreciated, the less will 
the necessary mechanical appliances be con- 
demned as the chief contributing agents to 
failure and disappointment. 

One can tell in advance the kind of pictures 
that will be produced 
by the man who says 
the focus is “near 
enough,” instead of 
manipulating the ad- 
justing screw for a 
minute longer in or- 
der to get the focus 
“just right.” It is not 
necessary to describe 
the perspective and 
drawing of pictures 
made by the amateur 
who considers it “too 
much trouble” to stu- 
dy the angle of view, 
the man who would 
rather set up his cam- 
era on the most con- 
vient spot than on the 
most suitable spot. 
Neither does one have 
to volunteer any in- 
formation as to the 
quality of the nega- 
tives turned out by 
the person who re- 
gards the dark-room 
as a necessary evil 
and only associates 
with that evil just 
long enough to com- 
ply with the bare re- 
quirements for the 
production of any 
kind of a picture. 

All this resolves it- 
Fourth Prize self into the old ques- 
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tion of cause and effect. That which ye sow, 
that also shall ye reap. Photography is pre- 
eminently the science of details. It is the 
little things that count. Be patient in at- 
tending to these, and the enduring, glorious 
results will take care of themselves. This 
great art of ours is not learned in a day, it is 
not mastered in a week, a month or a year, 
but it is so subtle and far-reaching that every 
step forward brings with it added joy, pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. Photography is a de- 
lightfully fascinating game of patience that 


one never tires of 
playing. 
PRINT CRITICISM 


This month's illus 
tration, under the 
above heading, shows 
one method of se- 
curing a white edge 
around prints. Paste 
strips of black paper 
on either side of the 
negative, enclosing 
such parts as you 
may wish to show in 
the print. After 
printing in the regu- 
lar way, the result 
should be shown in 
the illustration. With 
a trimmer or a sharp 
penknife, cut off the 
surplus paper and 
leave as wide a white 
edge as you may 
fancy. In the case 
in point, narrow 
strips of black paper 
have been used to 
more clearly show 
the method of appli- 
cation; but, if pre- By 8. S. 
ferred, the paper can 
extend to the edges 
of the negative, only leaving exposed such 
parts as are to be retained. A narrow white 
edge often gives a finish to a picture that ma 
terially adds to its attractiveness. 


Lloyd 
A STORY WITHOUT WORDS 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN FILMS. 

The writer ran short of films recently and 
was indeed glad to find the new N. C.’s 
stocked in this part of the country. The pur- 
chase of two dozen 12-exposure rolls (288 
exposures in all) before leaving the East 
seemed ample to cover the requirements of 
my Western trip, but the new film just suits 
me to a “T,” and, almost unconsciously, 
find myself turning aside plates in their favor. 
There’s nothing like hanging onto a good 
thing when it comes your way. 

Although I originally intended to stop talk- 
ing about films, right here it has just oc- 
curred to me that some may not be fully wise 





on the subject. If so, my duty would be but 
half fulfilled should I fail to help you out. 
Just a few words, therefore, as to the advan- 
tages of the new product and I will leave it 
to the reader to do the rest. 

The letters “N. C.” stand for non-curling, 
and although indicative of one of the advan- 
tages of the product, are silent as to the 
other and greater ones. These are expressed 
in three words,—orthochromatic, non-hala- 
tion, speed. As either one of these things is, 
in itself, a great benefit to the photographer, 
the combining of all 
in one product is 
surely of the greatest 
importance to the 
careful, discriminat- 
ing worker. It does 
not pay to work on 
the principle _ that 
shortcomings in tools 
can be compensated 
for by the exercise of 
added skill. 

Non-curling, non- 
halation, orthochro- 
matic and speed,—let 
us see wherein these 
four things aid in get- 
ting satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Non - curling - 
Chronic kickers have 
for years harped on 
the inconvenience of 
printing films on ac- 
count of their curling 
propensities. 

The cure, a_ few 
minutes’ soak in a 
glycerine bath, was 
looked upon as a nui- 
sance by these self- 
same kickers who also 
claimed that glycerine 
had a_ tendency to 
soften the film and 
materially retard drying. ‘There was, how- 
ever, absolutely no reason for finding fault 
with ordinary films. But in pursuance of a 
long-established policy to make every possi- 
ble effort to cater successfully to the most 
fastidious consumer, the Eastman people put 
this non-curling film on the market. The 
new films dry as flat as a plate and I have 
yet to see an N. C. curl. 

Non-halation.—The spreading of the light 
beyond its proper bounds, known as halation, 
is one of the troubles that besets the pho- 
tographer on interior work, and under cer- 
tain conditions on outdoor exposures. In 
negatives of interiors, for instance, halation 
is likely to occur around windows facing an 
open sky, much if not all detail being lost in 
an unsightly white blur. The same effect is 
apparent where the branches of trees are sil- 
houetted against a bright sky, that portion 
of the picture being indistinct and weak. 


Seventh Prize 
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SUBJECT OF PRINT CRITICISM 
Halation is caused by the reflection of light 
from the back surfaces of plates. The sup- 
porting basis of film (celluloid), however, 
has to a very large ex- 
tent overcome _ this 
trouble, but the ordi- 
nary dry plate is not 
proof against halation. 
The application of a 
backing compound or 
a piece of black paper 
to the glass side of 
these ordinary plates 
are common means 
employed to ward off 
the obnoxious blur, 
but this extra work in 
the darkroom has by 
no means been looked 
upon with favor by a 
majority of workers. 
Then there are a num- 
ber of brands of non-halation plates on the 
market, but the objections to these is in- 
creased cost price and a disinclination on the 
part of the average amateur to exercise the 
extra care required in development. 
C. films have made it possible to photograph 
right in the face of the sun and get pictures 
entirely free from halation, and, moreover, 
are just as easy to develop as the ordinary 
film and the ordinary plate, to say nothing 
of the added advantage of lightness and 
compactness. 

Orthochromatic.—Here is another quality 
which, while fully developed by the manufac- 
turers in the new product, is far from ab- 
sent in the older emulsion. As you of course 
know, ordinary plates are not equally sensi- 
tive to all colors. Such plates are conse- 
quently incapable of reproducing colors in a 
photograph as they appear to the eye. The 
yellows, reds and greens always appear dark- 
er in a picture than they really are in na- 
ture, while ,on the other hand, the violets 
and blues show up lighter than they actually 
should. The disadvantages of this defect in 
landscape and general outside work will be 
readily appreciated. For the representation 
of colored objects with the true scale of 


By F. W. Wagner 





BREAKFAST TIME 


The N. 


seen in the original, the N. C.’s 
The term orthochromatic is 
derived from two Greek words meaning 
“equal color,” and that branch of photogra- 
phy that aims to secure correct luminosity 
values in pictures of objects with color is 
called “orthochromatic photography.” 

Speed.—Here is another respect in which 
the new film ranks high in the estimation of 
the discriminating worker. They are certain- 
ly very rapid, and eminently capable of tak- 
ing care of anything that might fall to the 
lot of the amateur photographer. I have 
even used them behind a focal plane shutter, 
and can speak in the highest terms of their 
performance under such trying conditions. 

The fact that this product is so rapid and 
fully orthochromatic makes it imperative 
that they be handled in a darkroom with a 
safe ruby light. Better still, put them 
through the developing machine, which is by 
far the safest course to avoid fogging. 

The Alum Bath.— 
As soon as the new 
film is fixed, rinse in 
three changes. of 
water and transfer to 
a saturated solution 
of common alum for 
fully five minutes,— 
then wash. This also 
applies to machine- 
developed negatives. 

Drying N. C. Film 
Negatives. — When 
thoroughly washed, 
remove the surplus 
water from negatives 
with a squeegee of 
soft, damp cloth. 
Now snap a clip on 
each end of the strip and hang it up to dry, 
being sure that it swings clear of the wall 
so that there will be no possibility of either 


tones as 
are unexcelled. 
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side of the film coming in contact with the 
latter. This is important on account of the 
back being coated with gelatine. 

If the film has been cut up, pin by one cor- 
ner to the edge of a shelf, or hang the nega- 
tives on a stretched string by means of a 
bent pin, running the pin through the corner 

f film to the head, then hooking it over the 
string. 

Always keep finished negatives flat. Do 
not roll them up. 

Development is carried on in exactly the 
same way as with the ordinary film,—but 
don’t forget these two things,—the alum bath 
after fixing and 
the special instruc- 
tions in regard to 
drying. 


MORE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 

I am glad to see 
that the publica- 
tion of the two 
comm u nications 
that came to hand 
last month have 
had the effect of 
inducing others to 
“go and do like- 
wise.” During 
January the writer 
received three let- 
ters from readers 
of FIELD AND 
STREAM on photo- 
graphic questions. 
Two are published 





A.—Lime.—Drop two ounces of strong ox- 
alic acid solution into a glass of water. If 
water turns milky, lime is present. Alkalies. 
—If red litmus paper is immersed in water 
and retains its true shade, alkali is not pres- 
ent. Carbonic Acid—Add an equal part of 
lime water. If carbonic acid is present, a 
precipitate is seen; now add muriatic acid 
and it will effervesce. Magnesia—Boil to 
1-20th of its weight, add a few erains of 
neutral carbonate of ammonia and a few 
drops of phosphate of soda. The magnesia 
will precipitate. Jron—Boil nutgalls and 
add to the water. If iron be present, it turns 
slaty gray. Adda 
pinch of prussiate 
of potash; if it 
blues, iron is 
there. 

Paterson, N. J., 

Jan. 24th, 1904. 

Q—‘Il would 
very much like to 
know the formula 
for a good nega- 
tive varnish that 
does not crack. If 
you can publish 
same in the next 
issue, it will be 
very much appre- 
ciated by 

A.—Melted am- 
ber powder, 2% 
drachms; —_unvul- 
canized rubber 
1% drachms; 


herewith, — the chloroform, 6% 
third, at the re- By Ss, G. Jameson, Sixth Prize in Monthly Competition Ounces; benzole, 
quest of the sub- THE PUPPY’S PORTRAIT. 6% ounces. Re- 


scribed was withheld from these columns 
and answered by mail. We will not publish 
queries received, where the writer so re- 
quests. By enclosing a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope the seeker for photographic 
enlightenment is assured of a reply by mail. 
We always like to have permission. to print 
letters received, because the information im- 
parted in the answers thereto is bound to 
be of interest to a large number of readers; 
but, as said before, under no condition will 
query letters be used in these columns in the 
face of a request from the writer to the con- 
trary. 

Here are the two letters that came to hand 
during January, and the answer to each is 
given: 

Altoona, Pa., Jan. 26th, 1904. 

Q.—“Will you be kind enough to let me 
know through the photographic department 
of Fretp AND STREAM what tests to apply to 
detect the presence of lime, alkalies, carbonic 
acid, magnesia and iron in water. 

“Your department is always full of good, 
useful information. It seems to get better 
all the time. Sg 


touching can be done on this varnish. 


NOTES 

Since writing my March Department, let- 
ters of enquiry have been received from J. 
F. Jones, Bethany, W. Va.; John S. Dodds, 
Fairmont, Minn., and C. L. Jordan, Delisle, 
Miss. At the request of the enquirers, all 
these letters have been answered by mail, but 
I have asked permission to publish them for 
the benefit of our other readers. Should this 
be forthcoming, the letters and replies will 
appear in these columns next month. 


Attention is called to our monthly compe- 
tition. The winner of first prize received $3 
in cash; second prize is $2, and all other 
prizes are $1 each. Send us your best genre 
pictures. 


BLUE TONES ON PLATINUM 
Very pretty moonlight effects can be ob- 


tained with platinum paper by using a devel- 


re 


— 
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By F. Stewart 
A WILD PROGHORN 

oper containing ferricyanide of potassium. 

The following will be found to be a good 

working formula and can be modified at will 

to secure various tones: 


Oxalate solution (1:3). oak 2; 
Ferricyanide of potassium = ‘(10 

per cent solution). .3 drs. 
ee EOS Ber ere 
RE fens ee eee 4 Oz. 


The paper should be printed rather deeply 
and the brush method of development gives 
greatest uniformity of results and freedom 
from streaks and stains. When developed 
the prints have a greenish tone which quickly 
changes in the acid bath to a blue not unlike 
that of “blue-print” paper. The acid bath 
should be one-half the strength of that us- 
ually used for platinotype, and prints should 
be left in the bath only long enough to clear 
the whites. 

With negatives giving strong contrasts, the 
deeper shadows develop 
black with the above so- 
lution, while the lighter 
portions of the print take 
the blue tone. Thus a 
two-color print can be 
obtained which materi- 
ally increases the “moon- 
light” effect. — Photo- 
graphic Monthly. 


LENS FACTS. 


A lens is a transparent 
piece of glass with two 
convex surfaces, or one 
convex and one fiat. 
There are many different 
forms of lenses; such as 
the rapid rectilinear, 
symmetrical portrait, 


anastigmat, wide angle, BY R. W. Jickling 


First Prize in Monthly Competition its 


+> universal focus, single 
achromatic, - etc. 

Focus is the point at 
which the rays of light 
intersect which fall up- 
on the lens parallel to its 
axis. 

Zack Focus.—This is 
the distance between the 
back lens and ground 
glass when in focus. 

Focal Length, Focus, 
or Equivalent Focus.— 
A term applied to a lens. 
It is the focus of paral- 
lel rays entering the 
lens. 

Focal length is the 
distance from the lens 
at which the rays of 
light unite, which fall 
upon the lens parallel to 
axis. The focal 

length is dependent on 
the curvature and combination of the 
lenses. 

Depth of focus in a lens is the same for 
all lenses of the same focus working at the 
same aperture. 

Focal difference is the difference in the 
length of the chemical and optical foci. 

Astigmatism, Astigmation—A defect in 
lenses from which vertical and _ horizontal 
lines near the margin of the plate cannot be 
both accurately focussed at the same time. 

Aperture of Lens.—A term applied to a lens 
denoting the actual portion which permits the 
rays of light to pas sthrough; the largest 
opening. 

Universal Focus Lens.—Or fixed focus. A 
lens that will work sharp to the corners of 
the plate at all distances from ten feet up, no 
focussing attachment being necessary. This is 
an important feature in securing street scenes, 
etc., as there is no necessity of guessing at the 
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distance of objects. It is always ready for 
instant use. 

Anastigmat Lens.—The most perfect of 
modern lenses; can be used with full aper- 
ture; the image is as sharp at the edge as it 
is in the center. 

Rectilinear Lens.—That form of lens which 
will give images of parallel lines in all parts 
of the picture without distortion. 

Antiplanatic Lens—A double lens, free 
from all spherical aberration and from dis- 
tortion, working with full aperture. 

Wide-Angle Lens.—Lenses made to cover 
plates larger in proportion to their focal 
length are called wide-angle lenses. Such 
lenses are short in focal length, and include 
an angle of 80 to 115 degrees. 

A Meniscus lens is convex on one side and 
concave on the other, having the concavity 
less than the convexity. 

Single Achromatic Lens.—The simplest and 
cheapest form of photographic lenses in which 
color diffusion has been avoided by the union 
of two lenses cemented together, one of 
crown glass, and the other of flint glass. If 
not diaphragmed sufficiently will cause dis- 
tortion and aberration. 

Concave L ano-concave lens is 
plane on one side ond concave on the other. 

A double-concave has both sides concave. 

Concavo-Convex Lens.—Is concave on one 
side and convex on the other. 





MOUNTING GELATINE PRINTS 


It is a common practice with those who 
employ gelatine prints to give to the finished 
picture a glossy surface by squeegeeing. 
Whatever may be said of the artistic quali- 
ties of a print so treated, it is undoubtedly a 
fact that for some classes of negatives, such 
as with small hand camera shots or micro- 
scopical pictures, where detail is required to 
be shown as perfectly as possible, this kind 
of paper treated in the manner described is 
undoubtedly superior to anything else. 


) STREAM 


The chief complaint among amateurs of 
gelatine papers is the difficulty of mounting, 
and the remedy is simple. It 1s absolutely 
essential, if ease in manipulation and certain- 
ty in result are required, to prepare the prints 
by hardening them with alum or formalde- 
hyde. This insures the print leaving the fer 
ro plate after squeegeeing, or it allows of 
the prints being dried between blotting 
boards or trimmed and mounted while still 
moist. 

If any objection is raised to treating the 
prints with either of these substances, there 
is an alternative. Take the prints from the 
water, hang up to dry, and wet again when 
squeegeeing, It is a curious fact that a gela- 
tine film is much harder when allowed to dry, 
and wetted again. 

A hardened gelatine print is much easier 
to mount, for the reason that the stickiness 
sometimes noticeable is prevented. In 
mounting dry gelatine prints do not be in a 
hurry to put the print on the mount. This 
is a hint that is well worth considering. Af- 
ter applying the mountant to the back you 
will notice the print begins to curl. Keep it 
from curling so much that the mountant gets 
on the surface. Hold it down and wait a 
few seconds. There is no hurry. When the 
print lies flat of its own accord, then it can 
be mounted with greatest ease. There will 
be no curling, and the edges will lie flat and 
stop there—Photographer’s Record. 


The following developer is recommended 
for the development of lantern slides: 


Hydroquinone 2 ers. 
Sulphite of soda 5 ers. 
Caustic soda I gr. 
Bromide of potassium % gr. 
Water I oz. 


A formula proportioned as above will yield 
good black tones. Those who prefer warmer 
tones should use half the quantity of caustic 
soda and about six times as much bro- 
mide. FRANCOIS VOITIER. 





By Wm. W. Michael 


Second Prize in Monthly Competition 
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BENCH SHOW FIXTURES. 

March 1-2. Lawrence, Mass. Merrimack 
Valley Kennel Club. Albert Mitchell, Sec. 

March ‘2-5. Duquesne Kennel Club of 
Western Pennsylvania at Pittsburg, Pa. 
Fred. S. Stedman, Secretary. 

March 8-9. Collie Club of America An- 
nual Bench Show Milwaukee, Wis. W. C. 
Hunter, Sec. Fayetteville, Pa. 

March 9-12. Franklin Oil City Kennel 
Club’s Show, to be held in Franklin, Pa. F. 
G. McIntosh, Secretary. 

March 10-12. The Chicago Kennel Club 
bench show at the Armory Hall, Chicago. 
H. J. Cassady, Secretary. 

March 14-15. St. Louis Collie Club An- 
nual Show. St. Louis, Me. Mr. I. A. Long 
Secretary. 

March 16-19. Rochester, N. Y. Rochester 
Kennel Club. H. H. Kingston, Secretary. 

March 22-25. Buffalo, 'N. Y. Buffalo Ken- 
nel Club. Seymour P. White, Secretary. 


March 28-30. Brantford Ontario Canada. 
Brantford Kennel Club Show. Mr. C. J. W. 


Page, Secretary. 

March 30-April 2. Atlantic City, N. J. 
Atlantic City Kennel Club. Thomas H. 
Terry, Secretary. 

March 30-April 2—Vancouver, B. C. Van- 
couver Kennel Club. 

April 7-9. Victoria, B. C. Third Annual 
Show of Victoria Kennel Club. 

April 13-16— Seattle, Wash.—Seattle Ken- 
nel Club. C. McAllister, Secretary. 

April 13-14—San Francisco, Cal. San 
Francisco Kennel Club. 

April 15-16. Bay State Co-operative Bench 
Show Association, New Bedford, Mass. 

B. Middlebrooke, Secretary. 

April 20-23—Portland, Ore. Portland 
Kennel Club. 

Oct. 4-7. Danbury Agricultural Society at 
Danhury Conn. James Mortimer, Sunt. 


THE NEW YORK DOG SHOW 


What a record show we had at New York 
this year—number of dogs, their excellence 
and the closeness of the competition all 
through the many breeds, the weather and 
the attendance. We never have had its equal, 
and really to do justice to the merits of the 
display and all the features would call for 
the exclusion of half the many good things 
in this issue of “Field and Stream, and that 
is impossible. ‘Necessity compels us therefor 
to eschew details and deal with prominent 
features. 

It was the twenty-eighth annual dog show 
of the Westminister Kennel Club, but very 
little is seen or known of the members of 
that organization in connection with the 
show. The club appoints a committee of 
three, and their mouthpiece and representa- 


tive is Mr. James Mortimer, and he alone 
we know. It is a wise way to run the show, 
Tor it calls for untrammelled expert knowl- 
cdge, and plenty of shows, big and little, have 
been shipwrecked on the reefs of officious 
and sometimes well-meaning interference 
with the man at the wheel. 

This year’s show was held in Madison 
Square Garden, Wednesday to Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 10 to 13, and the catalogue showed a 
total of 1709 dogs, from which we rather 
think the absentees were well below the aver- 
age. We referred at length in our last issue 
to the excellent list of judges, and they must 
have done their work well, for there was but 
little adverse criticism. We have got away 
from the era of “kicking” at New York, con- 
trary opinions are voiced pleasantly and the 
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novice who “kicks” is smiled at by the lis- 
teners and told to grow older and know more. 

The bloodhounds were more numerous, 
end showed improvement very decidedly. 
George P. Finnigan’s Sleepy Eye, which won 
in the novice class, shows quite a good deal 
of quality and has bone and substance. In 
limit dogs Ned beat Sleepy Eye. Ned is 
an American bred dog, as is also the win- 
ner of third, General Gordon II. These are 
all above the average in merit. When it came 
to open class and winners there was, how- 
ever, nothing to beat Wandle Warrior and 
Charity Girl, both well-known winners. Then 
came one solitary mastiff, Prince of Wales, 
but he is a grand one. 

Mr. Waters did excellent work with the St. 
Bernards, picking them out carefully and 
judiciously. Nahma and Kwasmd, which we 
recall as most promising puppies at the show 
of 1902, were first and second in novice, beat- 
ing the puppy winner Crusader, a well-grown 
young dog whose brother, Mountain Guide, 
was second to him. The limit class was a 
strong one, but not large. Uncle Sam V., 
looking very well, easily beat Our Bobs, 
whose peak and bloodhound, head and bare 
feet are objectionable. Columbia Gent, third, 
is very typical, and sounder than any dog in 
the class, but he is not the size of those ahead 
of him. He held Columbia’s Uncle Remus 
safe as to head and type. Sir Waldorf, show- 
ing age, was put over those named in the 
open class. 

Miss Marks had quite a field day in bitches, 
with Baby Beautiful winning four firsts, beat- 
ing Columbia’s Hope and Clotilda II, which 
was a big thing to do. She is a beautiful 
quality bitch and perfectly sound. In smooths 
the Hellgate Kennels took both prizes in 
puppies, the second, third and reserve in nov- 
ice, third in limit and open dogs, and second 
open bitches, all being by their Hornsea 
Chief, Jr. We spoke some time ago of this 
dog as the coming sire, and we now add to 
that that Columbia Gent is pretty sure to 
prove the best sire of the Uncle Remus- 
Zanitha strain. Newton Abbot Squire was 
the best of the smooths. 

The Great Danes were nicely filled classes 
as a rule, and Mr. Miller made good selec- 
tions. He picked out a classy young dog in 
novice class, Dagobert by name, and he went 
through to winners. A Caesar was behind 
him in open dogs, and we have seen the lat- 
ter looking better. He was beaten for re- 
serve in winners by a harlequin named Pan. 
We could not agree with putting Guido of 
Broughton back to third in open bitches, and 
Sandora as first in winners was, to our mind, 
a bit too high. Her owner, Mr. Muss-Arnold, 
would hardly restrict a Great Dane to the 
novice class if in his opinion she was good 
enough to beat Guido of Broughton and one 
or two others, all well known. Black Boy 
won again in Newfoundlands and in Deer- 
hounds. Mr. Raper put Ormonde over The- 
odolind in winners. Mr. Spackman, who 


ought to have a good idea as to how his 
wife’s dogs compare, told us after the judg- 
ing that he quite agreed with our opinion 
published in FIELD AND STREAM that Theodo- 
lind is the better shaped one. She is not 
Ormonde’s size, of course, for deerhound 
bitches are comparatively small. 

Russian Wolfhounds were a grand turn out, 
thanks to the new club, and the Valley Farm 
Kennels did a grand lot of winning, begin- 
ning with first in puppies with Astrakhan and 
then Bistri in limit and open dogs and win- 
ners, beating Tuman in the latter two classes, 
Crossroads Czar being third in open. The 
best of the American breds were Ratnick II 
and Crossroads Czar. The best bitch was 
Sorva, and if we are not mistaken Mr. Thom- 
as told us that Mr. Raper put her over Bistri. 
If that is so, then we enter our objection. 
She cannot beat the dog in head, and is flat 
backed. A good bitch, though, but Bistri is 
a wonderfully fine dog. Another nice bitch 
was Narcissus, from the Terra Cotta Ken- 
nels, which got as high as reserve in win- 
ners. This breed has come to stay now, so 
many new fanciers having taken hold. 

Ben Lewis brought out his new greyhound, 
Lansdown Coldstream, and won three firsts, 
taking the other two firsts with Lansdowne 
Hall Stream. These were good classes, but 
Leeds Elect II, which used to be put over 
Leeds Music, should, in the opinion of many, 
have beaten Coldstream. We did not see 
them, so merely voice what some good judges 
not interested said about them. The English 
Foxhounds were splendid classes, and Mr. 
Keene had the winner in Smiler, but there 
was a clean-headed hound we meant to make 
a memorandum about, but did not. We think 
it was Brilliant, owned by Mr. Batjer. It 
was third in one class, and for head, bone and 
body we thought was a good winner. The 
one we mean had a dark tan head and all 
black body. Mr. Keene also won in bitches, 
with Music. We had the same old not-good- 
enough-to-win-as-English in the American 
Foxhound classes, with Carmen first in win- 
ners. 

Pointers were heavy classes, and there were 
a number of good dogs all through. There 
were, however, just enough to win all three 
prizes in puppy classes and nothing out of 
the common in the trio. Quite a nice look- 
ing dog named Browne beat Top Notch 
Launcelot in novice dogs, and Spunks Duke, 
a previous winner, brought in George Mott’s 
first blue in light limit class. He then took 
first in heavy limit with Island Chief, 
Brownie taking second. The winners in the 
two open classes were Spunk’s Duke and 
Mark’s Rush, and the latter was first in win- 
ners. It seemed as if the bitches were a lit- 
tle better than the dogs, Lady Betty, the 
puppy winner, being quite promising, and the 
Westlake lot coming out quite prominently, 
it was Brilliant, owned by Mr. Batjer. It 
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and Rothwell Stout were also money-getters, 
with Westlake Ornament and Westlake Sur- 
prise placed in winners. 

English Setters took Mr. Brett a long time 
to get through with, the classes being so well 
filled. The Bloomfield Kennel’s new puppy, 
Mallwyd Admiral, was beaten by an Ameri- 
can bred one of Mr. Judd’s, Mallwyd Glen- 
borg—it seems we are getting too many Mall- 
wyd’s altogether. Nice puppies, both of them. 
Mr. Windholz, who at one time was the 
ader in English Setters, won in novice and 
limit with his Scalthwarterigg Sport. <A 
good dog which might be a little more classy 
in head. Second to him was Albert’s Rumex, 
that did some puppy winning last fall. Count 
Gilhooley and Broom Hill Edward were good 
selections for third and reserve. In limit we 
had the Bloomfield Kennel’s home-bred Sir- 
dar’s Wesley as second, and the well-known 
Albert’s Duke well earned his third prize 
ribbon. There were plenty of good setters 
in this class that only got three letters, one 
being Lingfield Bragg. Old Champion Gil- 
hooley turned up in the American bred class, 
but age beat him, Albert’s Rumex and Sir- 
dar’s Wesley being first and second. In the 
open class, Mallwyd Sirdar beat Mr. Wind- 
holz’s dog, and that also decided the winner’s 
class. Ulverstone Rap’s good front got him 
third place. 

In English setter bitch puppies the new 
importation, Mallwyd Doris, had a good win. 
A nice young bitch this, and next to her was 
Myrtle Queen, certainly second best, and she 
was also second in novice to Mallwyd Di, a 
lovely bitch that later took first in winners, 
beating Mallwyd Countess, who was second 
to Di in limit and first in open, beating Cham- 
pion Madcap and Mallwyd Meg. Accepting 
this placing of all these good bitches as cor- 
~ect, it makes Di out to be a high class one, 
and John Brett ought to know. Mallwyd Sir- 
dar later on won the special for best setter 
of all breeds. 

We could see nothing new in Irish Setters 
that came as a surprise except Hibernian Ben. 
St. Cloud III, that we spoke so favorably of 
when he came out at Danbury, won in open 
and winners from Ben, and was reserve to 
Mallwyd Sirdar for the setter special. The 
best of the bitches were the leaders in nov- 
ice class, St. Sloud’s Rosamond and Radiant 
Star, the latter a Canadian bred bitch. An 
exceptionally good new Gordon won all she 
was shown for. This was Lulu M., one of 
the right sort in head, body and substance. 
Peter A. was the best of the dogs. 

Five very good retrievers were shown, two 
smooths from Mr. Moen’s kennels being first 
a second. They are the best we have seen 
1ere, 

The Norwood Kennels had an unbeaten 
record in Clumber Spaniels, showing three 
puppies, two also going in novice, but there 
was nothing in any of the classes to touch 
their dam, Maggie of Eaton Park, who beat 
Norwood Shot in winners. Dr. Bradbury 


gave the field spaniel dogs a shake-up when 
he put King Bruce at the head of affairs. A 
deserved win for he was very fit and is much 
improved since we last saw him. Wealdstone 
Monarch; also well known, was second. In 
bitches, Champion Annoyance won the high- 
est honors in open and winners from Prin- 
cess Correzina. 

Cocker Spaniels took Dr. Bradbury a long 
time, for they were numerous and hard to 
place. George Douglas had a nice dog puppy 
in Attaleer, by Blue Smoke, and Mr. Payne 
was close up with his Vandal, by Romany 
Rye. In black dogs Fritz III held his own 
against all comers, his closest competitor be- 
ing his son, Mepal’s Norman, out of Mepal’s 
Rosemary; by the same sire was Mepal’s Dog- 
mar, first novice and third limit, blacks. Other 
good blacks were Kirk Nebo, second novice 
and limit, Rival King, third limit and open, 
and Digby Bell. The particolors are now 
well established and the entry was good. 
Romany Rye, Chief II, Buster Brown, Silver 
Blaze and Blue Mountain Romany led in this 
section, and the particolors beat the reds, 
of which Hampton Red Lero was the best 
shown. In the bitch division nothing came 
near beating old winners, for in blacks Mepals 
Enid, Brookside Coquette, Draden and Win- 
some IL were well able to keep the new- 
comers in the background. Quentien in reds 
was also a clear winner, as was Lorelei. The 
new particolor puppy, Duchess ‘Nebo, is very 
promising. 

Collies were a wonderfully good display, 
the reappearance of Mr. Morgan as an ex- 
hibitor being heralded by the arrival of Wis- 
haw Clinker and Ormskirk Olympian, two 
famed English winners, while in America he 
had secured Moreton Hebe and Newton Ab- 
bot Duchess. Even outside of that, however, 
the display was very fine and no end of good 
dogs had to be content with commendations. 
We heard much discussion as to Wishaw 
Clinker and his winning the honors in dogs, 
and for our part we can say that it would 
take more than was apparent in our looking- 
on inspection to persuade us that Clinker can 
win over Ormskirk Olympian. Another ex- 
cellent collie was Winnetka Christopher. His 
name, if it means a resemblance to old Chris- 
topher, is a misnomer, for Wishaw Clinker 
is the most like the old ‘dog in head and color. 
He is faulty in head and hollow backed, and 
Olympian beats him there. The winning 
puppy has the thick, short head of his sire, 
and Reliance is not a prospective winner; 
Craymore Checkmate will always beat them 
hereafter. Other new ones of merit were 
the blue merle Cragston Blue Prince, Coila 
Kiltie, tricolor; Balmoral Rex, tricolor; Rip- 
powam Radiance and Ravenswood Rocksand. 
The latter was shown quite out of shape 
or would have been higher. Balmoral Baron 
won in tricolors from Coila Kiltie and a 
dozen others, and in American breds Grey- 
stone Faughaballagh. 

Collie bitches did not equal the dogs by a 
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good deal, and we have seen closer competi- 
tors with Moreton Hebe than on this occa- 
sion. Another thing, she was looking better. 
After her came Brandune Ethel, Rippowam’s 
Revelation, Newton Abbot Duchess and Win- 
netka Nell, with very little difference be- 
tween them. Balmoral Primrose we saw in 
the ring, but she was removed quickly, not 
being well. She looked a nice headed bitch 
with good outline and character. 

Prizes in poodles went to the Red Brook 
Kennels all along the line, the exception be- 
ing first in dog puppies and novice dogs, but 
they won firsts with The March Hare, Sin- 
bad the Sailor, Red Brook Ruby, Red Brook 
Maluna, Pandora, Soubrette and Plain Jane, 
and many second and third prizes with oth- 
ers, together with first and reserve in each 
winner's class. 

Mr. Pegg had no easy task in bulldogs, but 
he afterwards told us that it was easier work 
than the bull terriers, adding that our bull 
terrier classes were away ahead of anything 
that could be seen in England, and all being 
new to him it was the hardest task he had 
ever undertaken in the judging ring. It is 
very certain that he had this opinion of the 
bull terriers, for he was far more liberal with 
his commmendations than any of our judges 
would have been, while he was conservative 
in his bulldog classes. Beginning with bull- 
dog, puppies, there were three promising ones 
in the Canadian McGamey, Broadmoor and 
Newberry, the first named getting fourth in 
a big novice class in which Sir Launcelot won. 
Mr. Pegg kept putting the latter up, beating 
Persimmon in limit heavyweights and get- 
ting second to Ivel Doctor in open and win- 
ners. Chibiados beat Rolyat in light open, 
in which class Rodney Smasher got third, 
and then took first in the American bred 
class, beating Kensico, Ivel Cedar and others. 
The bitches were a splendid lot, and surely 
we ought soon to be able to beat the impor- 
tations. The Earlington Kennels had the 
winning puppy in Miss Rufus, which got third 
in novice to their own Messenger Girl and 
Mr. Lobban’s Braemar Rowena. This was a 
warm class, there being seven v. h. c. In 
limit and open we had bygone winners in 
front, such as Lady Somerset, Musie, Rodney 
Sceptre, Blackwall Bliss, Dusk, Blue Stock- 
ing, Thackeray Soda, and La Roche, the lat- 
ter being first in winners. Country Week 
won in American breds, beating Dusk and 
Miss Rufus. 

Mr. Pegg would have no weak jaws in his 
bull terriers, picking them with length to 
hite and strength to hold. Of this sort was 
Princeton Spot, the winrer in dog puppies, 
also under thirty pounds, limit and open. A 
nice, promising puppy that has time to im- 
prove in body. When it came to heavy- 


weights none of the new ones could touch 
good old Princeton Monarch and the later 
winner, Noross Carrots, after which came 
Bay View Bo’swain and other well-known 
ones. Monarch was looking wonderfully well. 


In bitch puppies, Frank Dole brought out a 
gem in Edgewood Elizabeth, finally getting 
reserve in winners to his Marguerite of Na- 
varre, on the way thereto beating such good 
ones as Bloomsbury Marchioness, Millstone 
Venus, Edgewood Estelle and Edgewood 
l‘irefly. She has more bone and substance 
and a better front than any bitch puppy we 
can remember. 

The Airedale terrier men had all the sen- 
sation of being in a dynamite explosion and 
by the time they had collected themselves and 
took an account of stock they did a power- 
jul lot of thinking. Last year at ‘New York 
a dog named Floriform arrived too late for 
the judging, and we then said that the win- 
ner was fortunate not to have him as com- 
petitor. Since then he has been up and down, 
but we have always held him to be one of the 
best in the country. His owner then paid a 
big price for Bolton Woods Briar, and he 
was beaten and won, and no two judges 
plated him alike. ‘Then Mr. Offerman con- 
cluded to get the best dog money could buy 
in England and purchased Champion Tone 
Masterpiece. Mr. Rapper judged them, and 
he is a first-class Airedale judge as we believe 
with the result that Floriform beat every- 
thing and Tone Masterpiece was also beaten 
by Colne Lucky Baldwin, and Clonmel Bed- 
rock just beat Bolton Woods Briar. The fact 
is, it is better policy to pay a competent man 
to go over and buy the right dog than trust 
te a long record of wins. Why Tone Mas- 
terpiece has a record at English shows that 
should have made the odds 100 to 1 on him, 
yet we have an English expert putting him 
behind dogs he presumably should beat. How- 
ever, we know he is an exceptional sire, so 
the money was weil spent in that way. Delph 
Girl, looking her best, beat Dumbarton 
Sceptre in bitches; they are a pair of good 
ones, and it will never be an absolute cer- 
tainty as to which of the two will win until 
the numbers go up. 

3oston terriers took a good deal of sorting 
out and there was a surprise in the dog puppy 
class in which a wonderfully good youngster, 
Gordon Boy, was successful. His owner 
missed it in not pvtt:ng him through the 
classes, for he took irst in winners, but he 
was not bought at the show by Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. Gordon Boy could just as 
easily have won forty-five dollars in addition 
to the ten for puppy first. ‘Novice class was a 
heavy one, but seven absentees cut it down 
to twenty-one. King Dodo was the winner, 
and it was close between him and Spots- 
wood Banker, while Mr. Dale’s Oarsman 
well deserved his third prize. Cracksman, 
the sire of Oarsman, also got Sportsman, 
first in limit and second in open under 23 
pounds, in which class he himself was sec- 
ond; Eastover Lancelot first in over 23 
pounds limit and open and reserve in win- 
ners. All of which made quite a remarkable 
record for one dog at a New York show in 
a breed where competition is so severe as 
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in Boston’s. We were glad to see Rip Van 
Winkle get third in limit and second in open, 
for he is a smart terrier and was well shown. 
Col. Monte won in open dogs under 23 
pounds, with Sportsman and Spotswood 
Banker second and third, and Oarsman re- 
serve, while Aladdin’s Gift, Kim, Swell and 
Toker Mack with vh. made this a very 
strong class. The winning bitch puppy was 
also short entered and ought to have been 
put through to open, for she won first in 
winners and the second puppy (first in nov- 
ice also) won the reserve, and with that 
charming bitch Whisper first in light limit 
and open, and Betsy Ross similarly placed 
in the corresponding heavy classes it will be 
seen that Mr. Goode thought a lot of the 
puppies. We took considerable satisfaction 
in seeing Betsy Ross win, for she has really 
never got her deserts considering that she is 
just about the best built bitch we have and 
one we have always spoken highly of no 
matter where she was placed. Whisper has 
been a more consistent winner and she shows 
quality in a marked degree. 

There were two good classes of rough Bas- 
set hounds, a very taking breed, to our mind, 
and one we should like to see taken up by 
more fanciers, for they show so much char- 
acter. The money was well split un. Mr. 
Higginson winning a a first and second in dogs 
and a third in bitches, Mr. S. E. Owen- 


Swaffield a third in dogs and first in bitches, 
and Mr. Snelling the second in bitches. 
Windholme Kennels, of course, got the 
cream in beagles, though they missed the first 
in novice dogs, won by Fury’s Friar, owned 
by that good fancier, Mr. Saxby, who took 
third in large limit with him. Then Mr. C. 
W. Barney’s Onyx, bred by Mr. Saxby, won 
in the under 12 inches class, with the Whar- 
ton Beagles Florence second. In bitches, 
Mr. S. Frothingham was second in novice 
with Rum and first in over 13 inches limit 
and open with Barmaid, who also took first 
in winners, one of the few winners firsts the 
Windholme Kennels has missed for some 
time. The record of this kennel at this show 
was ten firsts, twelve seconds and three 
thirds in sixteen classes, with sixteen beagles. 
The desirable change to Mr. Raper for 
dachshunde brought out a good entry and 
there was a split in the prize winning which 
was very desirable for all hands. + Mots- 
chenbacher got his share of course, lago M 
being first in limit dogs, Hott M. and Young 
Phaenomen, Jr., second in open reds and 
Hardy M first in open other than reds. He 
also took second in each puppy class with 
Hansel M and Roma M, who was third in 
novice also, second in limit and open reds 
with Melissa M. and second in open other 
than reds with Venlivette. Mr. and Mrs. 
Keller had both winning puppies, Wolfram 
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and Flosshilde, third in limit dogs with Par- 
sifal and second in open with Wotan, while 
in bitches they had first in novice and open 
with Friedline and Wellgunde and third in 
limit with Woglunde. Other winners of 
firsts were Michael Rens Walder and Geo. 
R. Obermann’s Norwood Hexe. 

Mr. Edwin Powell Jr. took plenty of time 
over his fox winners, so many being new 
dogs and most assuredly voiced his own 
opinions throughout for a good many pre- 
cedents were shattered. A very taking home- 
bred puppy, the first of the American bred 
Sabine Results to be shown, won in the 
puppy class—Sabine Reynard. Second went 
to Aldon Destroyer, who also took third in 
novice ;—another good youngster this. The 
novice winner was Sabine Ruler, an imported 
Meifod Rattler dog just out of his puppy- 
hood. Ruler is a very smart terrier, good 
head nice eyes and ears, level top, short back 
and good front. He will be a good winner 
this year. Norfolk kennels had its first win 
with Norfolk All Blue in limit class, then in 
American bred with the same dog and in 
cpen he was second to Sabine Result, who 
was in grand trim. Mr. Rutherford had his 
best success with his Veracious—Rowton 
Dainty jitter, which included Warren Deputy, 
second novice, Warren Drastic, second limit 
and American bred, and third in open. 

A sister to the winning dog puppy was 
second in bitches to imported Wandee Vio- 
let, a very nice puppy. Violet took first in 
Novice, second in limit and first in open and 
was only beaten by Sabine Victory, the Buf- 
falo winner of a year ago, who was shown in 
beautiful condition. In the open class Wan- 
der Violet beat Warren Donation, Norfolk 
Handicraft, Sabine Lavender, Sabine Fear- 
fess and Warren Daint in the order named. 

Three indifferent wire haired dog puppies 
were shown and first was withheld. Mrs. 
Mayhew’s English purchase, Raby Sensation, 
was the novice wirtiner, a taking young dog 
who then won third in limit to Carnsmuir 
Barkeeper and Wandee Coastguard, beating 
Selwonk Nipper. This defeat of Coastguard 
surprised those who looked upon him as an 
unbeatable dog. But Barkeeper was in such 
perfect trim that he was a hard dog to beat 
this journey. Mr. Keyes won first in Amer- 
ican bred bitches, but the best winners in 
this sex were Wandee Cowslip, Wandee 
Manilla and Selwonk Fidget, the latter beat- 
ing Manilla in winners. 

Mr. Donner’s judging of Irish terriers 
was most acceptable. We think he might 
have placed Iroquois Donovan as first in 
place of third in dog puppies. Dan Patch 
was right for first in novice and in limit 
Selwonk Kudos, shown really fit for the first 
time, beat Red Hills Doctor shown full in 
coat. In open dogs Celtic Badger, in superb 
condition and a much improved dog over 
what he was a year ago, won easily and of 
course took first in winners. The winning 
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bitch puppy, Red Hills Model, needs time to 
furnish, when she will beat the two placed 
over her in novice class on this occasion. 
The limit bitches were rightly placed with 
Raynham Olivet first and Crowgill Sally 
second with Raynham Radium third. The 
same in open with Selwonk Moreen, reserve. 
Differences of condition of coat will always 
cause variation in placing these bitches. Ra- 
dium and Moreen were full and going in coat 
and the other two just right. 

The entry of Scottish Terriers showed 
improvement in the number of exhibitors 
and there was a good deal of criticism of the 
awards. The probability in these cases is 
that Dr. Ewing was so anxious not to go 
wrong that he dwelt too long over his decis- 
ions and as Mr. Mortimer quotes in the 
vernacular ‘ ‘you can hesitate so long you get 
lost.” Going all over the same dogs that he 
has just judged on the previous class, taking 
just as long time as originally spent and then 
as aematter of course placing them the same 
ways should always be avoided by new 
judges. It is not up-to-date, and the judge 
is commented upon. From our point of view 
there was nothing seriously wrong about 
the judging, for the dogs put in front were 
good ones, and we must give a judge the 
liberty of selecting his own preference. If 
we differ from him he can comment just 
as much on_ our views. Dr. Ewing put 
Brandywine Jock first in limit, open and 
winners, beating Heworth Merlin and Aber- 
tay. Indeed the latter was beaten by Mc- 
Gregor, the novice, and he is a very smart 
dog while Abertay is not as fresh as he was 
a year ago. It is a pity The Laird was ab- 
sent. Mrs H. T. Foote is getting quite 
enthusiastic about the Scotties and brought 
out the puppy winner in bitches, Hutton 
Haggis, who beat the Canadian youngster 
Scottish Jewel and got second to the new 
importation Sandown Heather—a very nice 
one this—and also won in the American bred 
class. Sandown Heather was beaten by 
Heather Charm, and as we stood at the ring 
side when the open class was judged we can 
endorse this decision. 

The most gratifying thing in Welsh Ter- 
riers was to see the success of the B. S. 
Smith’s home bred Lady of Cedarvale in the 
American bred class and his getting reserve 
in winners bitches. Mr. Carnochan won in 
all the classes but the American bred. There 
will have to be more exhibitors of this breed 
to do any good. 

Black and tan terriers had Selwonk Imper- 
ial first in winners and Parliament Dime, 
reserve, Skye terriers had only one entry. 
Bedlingtons had four good ones owned by 
Mrs. Theodore Coleman and there were three 


Dandies, two owned by Mrs. Martin and one 
by Mr. Martin, who had to put up with third. 
Priver Imperial and Northern Flyer won in 
whippets, and in a good class of Schipperkes 
Mrs. Albert Francke won with Tag. 
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Thanks mainly to the Eberhart Kennels, 
the pug classes were a vast improvement over 
those of late years, and a good share of the 
money deservedly went to Camp Dennison. 
In winners the award went to Mrs. Keas- 
bey’s Saybrook Gamble, with Mrs. Henning’s 
Black Fairy reserve. 

Mrs. Heim was first and reserve in York- 
shire terrier dogs with Chappie and Tinnie, 
and in bitches Mrs. G. S. Thomas duplicated 
that with Endcliffe Muriel and Endcliffe 
Muriel, and in toy terriers won with End- 
cliffe Midas. Mrs. Mayhen took first in 
Pomeranian winners with Fox Hills Dandy, 
reserve to Mrs. Thomas’ Endcliffe Midget. 
King Charles spaniels winners first to Yetsan 
Duke, reserve to M. Rothschild’s Prince. 
Prince Charlies winners, first Darnall Kitty, 
reserve Ashton Defender. Blenheim winners, 
first Darnall Donnington; reserve, Clevedon 
Clytie. Ruby winners, first Ashton Baronet, 
reserve Sweet Face. Japanese winners, first 
Koma, reserve, Crestwood Oyama. 

In connection with the wins in the toy 
classes it is only fair to state that Mrs. Senn 
was not an exhibitor and the Swiss Mountain 
Kennels made no entries either this year. 

The miscellaneous classes and for dogs 
of recognized breed, but we never before 
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heard of an Azonan terrier, nor a poodle 
pointer, the one of the first name winning 
in the small class and the latter getting 
second in the large sized. Mr. Vredenburgh 
is the supervisor of recognition and we will 
see what he will do in such a case. 

James WaATSON. 








ENGLISH KENNEL CLUB'S TRIALS 

There is a capital entry for the Kennel 
Club Derby, the chief event on the card of 
the Springfield trials to be run over Mr. E. 
G. Pretyman’s estate, at Orwell, Suffolk, on 
April 13 and the following days. In all sev- 
enty puppies are named, pointers (39) pre- 
dominating, and of the setters no fewer than 
twenty-one are English, eight of the remain- 
der being Irish, a single brace claiming 
Scottish descent. The nominators with the 
number of puppies named are: Mr. W. Ark- 
wright (5), Mr. E. Armstrong (1), Mr. 
Chas. Austin (3), Mr. G. H. Baxter (2), 
Mr. Elias Bishop (2), Mr. C. P. Burr (1), 
the Rev. C. E. Julian (2), Mr. T. Lauder 
(1), Mr. R. Pursell Llewellin (6), Mr. F. 
C. Lowe (3), Dr. Brownlon Martin (1), Dr. 
G. Martyn (1), Lieut-Col J. K. Millner (1), 
Mr. Herbert Mitchell (6), Mr. R. MacNamee 
(2), Mr. Herbert Murgatroyd (4), Mr. W. 
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L. Nicholson (4), Mr. H. Sawtell (5), Mr. 
Isaac Sharpe (1), Miss Amy Stobart (2), 
and Mr. B. J. Warwick (17) 





THE COCKER IN 1703 


The /llustrated Kennel News has had the 
curiosity to search among some old num- 
bers of the Postman and the Daily Courant 
dated 1703. Amidst the advertisements for 
lost husbands, wives and children that had 
disappeared figure several announcements of 
lost dogs. The majority of those lost dog 
advertisements are for the return of red and 
white spaniels. From this it has been con- 
cluded that the Welsh spaniels were already 
in great favor 200 years ago. There was 
only one conclusion to be jumped at, and 
that the paper jumped at with celerity, but 
the lovers of livers and whites, black and 
whites, blacks and other colors need not fear 
that these latter colors were unknown in 
those times. 

[The claim that the red and white cocker 
is “Welsh” is absurd. At the Boston Show 
a collection of old English colored engravings 
were shown and fully four-fifths of the 
spaniels were red and white and all were 
English views, not one Welsh in i lot. 

W.) 
KENNEL NOTES 

At the annual meeting of the Great Dane 
Club of America the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, J. 


Blackburn Miller; first vice-president, G. 
Muss Arnolt; second vice-president, John 
Hartmetz; secretary and treasurer, C. H. 
Mantler. 





Richard Croker, Jr., and a number of other 
men interested in dogs intend to incorporate 
The Bulldog Club of America, the objects 
of which are declared to be the promotion 
of the breed of bulldogs in this country. The 
other incorporators include Henry G. 
Beadleston, William C. Cadman, William P. 
Earle, William N. Lacort, Robert S. Mc- 
Creery and John H. Matthews. 


In the death of Glen Monarch on Febru- 
ary 14, at Dreamwold Kennels, Thomas W. 
Lawson has lost one of his best bulldogs. 
Glen Monarch had been shipped from New 
York after the Westminster Kennel Club 
Show closed, and on arrival at Dreamwold 
was found dead in his crate. Mr. Lawson 
purchased Glen Monarch from W. C. Car- 
man, of Providence, R. I., March 4, 1902, 
for $2,500. 





The following gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed by the Department of Live Stock of 
the Universal Exposition of 1904 to act as 
an Advisory Committee to assist in all mat- 
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ters that may be referred to it pertaining to 
the Universal Exposition Kennel Show of 
1904: Mr. August Belmont, New York, 
President A. K. C.; Mr. John G. Rent, To- 
ronto, Ont., President C. K. C.; Mr. Marcel 
A. Vitk, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A special meeting of the committee of the 
Ladies’ Kennel Association of America was 
held February 16 at the residence of Mrs. 
Perry Belmont, 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, to consider plans for a spring show. 
The Association’s annual shows at Madison 
Suare Garden are always in the fall, and last 
spring the first of what was intended to be 
a yearly open-air show, as well as an out- 


ing for the members, was at the country 
place of Mrs. J. L. Kernochan, at Hemp- 
stead, L. TI. At the meeting on the 16th, 


Hempstead was again selected for the show, 
and it will be held on the grounds of Mrs 
J. E*Smith Hadden some time during May 


The Russian Wolfhound 
ica was formally organized in New York 
on Wednesday, February 10. Constitution 
and standard were adopted and officers elect- 
ed as follows: President, Edward L. Kraus; 
vice-president, John G. Kent; secretary-treas- 
urer, Jos. B. Thomas, Jr.; executive commit 
tee, James Mortimer, Dr. J. E. De Mund, 
E. M. Lockwood, George Ronsse, Jos. B. 
Thomas, Jr. Dr. J. E. De Mund was elected 
delegate to the A. K. C. The club organized 
with fifty charter members. Dues were fixed 
at $5.00 per annum, with an initiation fee of 
$5.00. Special prizes will be offered at the 
various shows, and every effort made to ad- 
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vance the interest of the Russian wolf- 
hound. 
During the luncheon on Wednesday, Feb 


ruary 10, given by the Westminster Kennel 
Club, the question of close inter-breeding 
was brought up by gentlemen well known in 
the dog world. The pros and cons were fair- 
ly divided on the following: “Does not the 
practice tend to degrade the intellectual pow- 
ers of the dog?” The writer has seen dogs 
at shows and elsewhere that, notwithstand- 
ing they sported blue ribbons, did not look 
wise enough to discover their own masters, 
indicating the result of close inter- breeding. 
If inter-breeding can be done judiciously, 
well and good, but when allowed simply to 
bring forth a show dog, without regard to 
the animal’s brain power, it seems unwise 
and detrimental to the best development of 
the dog. 





In a quiet way a canvass was made of 
the best-known amateurs who send their 


dogs on the circuit, and all gave a thorough 
endorsement to the recent ruling of the Eng- 
lish Kennel Club, stating that puppies un- 
der twelve months may be removed at the 
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close of the first day at any show. The 
American Kennel Club rule is, that they may 
be removed at any time “after their classes 
have been judged.” As a fact, when a good 
puppy comes out, it is usually kept until the 
third day, to compete for specials, and pos- 
sibly for this reason few of the “infant phe- 
nomenons” are ever heard of again. If the 

K. C. wishes to take the initiative in 
saving the puppies, all the amateurs said, it 
could do so by limiting the competition of 
puppies to their own section by barring them 
from the novice and open classes. Should 
this be done, the Westminster men would, 
no doubt, be backed up by the American K. 
C., and puppies would be sent home after 
the first day, or at least be released from the 
imprisonment of the bench. 





In accordance with the resolution passed 
at the annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Dog Show Association, held January 14, 
1904, to the effect that the management of 
the Annual Show of the Association and all 
matters pertaining thereto shall be vested ex- 
clusively in a committee of five appointed 
by the President, said committee to elect 
its own chairman and secretary, the Presi- 
dent appointed the following members to fill 
said committee: Dr. Henry Jarrett, Messrs. 
S. Boyd Carrigan, Henry S. Shackman, D. 
Murray Bohlen and J. Sergeant Price, Jr. 
This committee held its first meeting Thurs- 
day, January 21, and elected as chairman 
Dr. Henry Jarrett, and as secretary Mr. J. 
Sergeant Price, Jr.; it also instructed the 
secretary to claim the week of Thanksgiving 
for the Association’s annual show, with this 
alteration, that the dates for next autumn 
are for the four days beginning with Tues- 
day, November 22, and ending Friday, the 
25th, instead of the four last davs of the 
week, as heretofore. All communications in 
connection with matters relating to the Phil- 
adelphia Dog Show Association’s Show next 
autumn should be addressed to J. Sergeant 
Price, Jr. Secretary, 320 Witherspoon 
3uilding, Philadelphia, Pa 


From present indications the coming show 
of the Chicago Kennel Club, to be held at 
the First Regiment Armory on March 10, 
II, 12, promises to be the most successful 
the Western organization has ever held. The 
Club has made every effort to secure for 
judges, not only gentlemen of prominence 
who are experts in these matters of judging 
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dogs, but also chosen from different sections 
of the country. This ‘method will guaran- 
tee absolute fairness and impartiality in the 
judging. One can note this from the list 
given below. Dr. R. L. James, Blue Island, 
Ill., bull terriers; A. D. Lewis, Hempstead, 
L. I., collies and old English sheep dogs; 
M. C. Byers, Grand Rapids, Mich., pointers 
and setters; James McKenzie, Riverside, O., 
Scottish terriers; E. M. Oldham, Newark, NN. 
J., toy and sporting spaniels, pomeranians, 
Yorkshire spaniels; J. W. Mitchell, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., fox, Irish, Airedale, Bedlington, 
Dandie Dinmont Welsh, skye and Manches- 
ter terriers, schipperkes, ereyhounds, whip- 
pets and miscellaneous; James Mortimer, 
New York. St. Bernards, mastiffs, great 
Danes, Newfoundlands, bloodhounds, Rus- 
sian wolfhounds, deerhounds. foxhounds, 
beagles, Chesapeake Bav dogs, Dalmatians, 
poodles, toy poodles, bulldooes, French bull- 
dogs, Boston terriers, dachshunde, griffons 
pugs, Maltese dogs, Chihuahuas and Italian 
greyhounds. 


Massachusetts dog owners, under the lead 
of C. F. Haven, are making an energetic ef- 
fort to have the license fee on well-bred 
hitches reduced from five dollars to two. A 
hill has been introduced into the present Leg- 
islature, which amends the present law, so 
that it shall read: “The fee for every license 
shall be $2.00 for a male dog, and $5.00 for 
a female dog, unless a certificate of a com- 
petent person who performed the operation 
has been filed with the city or town clerk 
that said female dog has been spayed and 
has thereby been deprived of the power of 
propagation, in which case the fee shall be 
$2.00. Or in case of the female dog, if the 
owner or keeper thereof shall file with the 
city or town clerk a certificate of registration 
of said dog, duly issued and signed by the 
proper officials of any reputable breeders’ 
association, or federation of breeders’ asso- 
ciations, guaranteeing the purity of blood 
and correctness of pedigree for three genera 
tions, then the license fee shall be $2.00.” 
This bill was favorably reported, but was 
killed in the House. This year the dog own- 
ers believe it can be carried through the 
Legislature successfully if those who are in- 
terested will bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of their representatives, and they are 
urged to do so at once. This is a move in 
the right direction and it would be well if 
all dog men would attend to the same mat- 


ter in their respective states. 
* 








EARLY SETTER HISTORY 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 890.) 
Nathaniel Cox’s work, to which all modern 
authors pay much attention for information 
on the setter of the seventeenth century, did 
little but retail some of the information given 
fifty years before his time by Markham, show- 
ing conclusively the high regard for that au- 
thoritative work by sportsmen of that period. 
Cox’s work, “The Gentleman’s Recreation,” 
is dated 1697, so that he and Markham cover 
the whole of that century, and show that 
there was no change whatever in the breed 
of setting dog or land spaniel. The follow- 
ing legal agreement is also pertinent to the 
subject, showing that there were men who 
made it their business to train dogs for set- 
ting: 
“Ribbesford, Oct. 7, 1685. 
“I, John Harris, of Willdon, in the parish 
of Hattlebury, in the county of Worcester, 
yeoman, for and in consideration of ten 
shillings of lawful English money, this day 
received of Henry Herbert of Ribbesford, in 
the said county, Esq., and of thirty shillings 
more of like money by him promised to be 
hereafter pay’d me, doe hereby covenant and 
promise to and with the said Henry Her- 
bert, his exors and admors, that I will, from 
the day of the date hereof until the first day 
of March next, well and sufficiently mayn- 
tayne and keep a spaniel bitch, named Quand, 
this day delivered into my custody by the 
said Henry Herbert, and will, before the said 
first day of March next, fully and effectually 
traine up and teach the said bitch to sett 
partridges, pheasants, and other game, as well 
and exactly as the best setting dogges usu- 
ally sett the same. 
“And the said bitch, so trayned and taught, 
I shall and will deliver to the said Henry 
Herbert, or whom he shall appoint to re- 
ceive her, at his house in Ribbesford afore- 
said, on the first day of March next. And if 
at any time after the said bitch shall, for want 
of use or practice, or orwise, forgett to sett 
game as aforesaid, I will, at my costs and 
charges, mayntayne her for a month or long- 
er, as often as need shall require, to trayne 
up and teach her to sett game as aforesaid, 
and shall and will fully and effectually teach 
her to sett game as well and exactly as is 
above mentyon’d. 
“Witness my hand and seale the day and 
year first above-written. 
“John Harris, 
“His X mark. 


“Sealed and delivered in presence of H. 
Payne, his X mark.” 

A few more copyists of Markham are met 
with before we strike the next original work, 
which is “A Treatise on Field Diversions, 


by A Gentleman of Suffolk, a Staunch Sports- 
man.” The author was a clergyman, Sy- 
monds, we believe, being his name. It was 
originally printed in 1776, and reprinted in 
1824, the preface to the latter edition being 
as follows: 

“This interesting little pocket volume be- 
ing decidedly the best work on the subjects 
on which it treats, having for many years 
been out of print ‘and become very scarce; 
at the suggestion of several eminent sport- 
ing characters, of the counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, has been reprinted verbatim, 
from the edition of 1776.” 

In the book itself the author refers to 
facts within his personal knowledge of fifty 
year§ ago, so that takes us back to 1725, about 
thirty years after Cox’s book was published, 
and we have thus a continuous history of 
the breed from 1600 to 1775. From this we 
will make some quotations covering the set- 
ter and spaniel breed. The spelling, it is now 
unnecessary to change from the original, 
which is followed exactly: 

“There are now various kinds called Set- 
ters, from their being appropriated to that 
service; such as between the English Span- 
iel and the Foxhound, ditto and Pointer, and 
the pure Pointer simply by himself. Whim 
gave rise to the first cross, very probably; 
but most assuredly, indolence contrived the 
latter. None can have any just claim, how- 
ever, to the appellation, but what is emphat- 
ically called by way of eminence, the Eng- 
lish Spaniel. The Irish insist—their’s are the 
true English Spaniel; the Welsh contend— 
their’s are the aborigines. Be that as it may: 
whatever mixtures may have been since made, 
there were, fifty years ago, two distinct tribes 
—the black tanned—and the orange, or lemon 
and white. In each class, I have seen the 
short, close coat, and the loose, soft waved 
one; with an equality of goodness under each 
description and complexion. These kinds 
(especially the orange and white) are fond, 
docile, and spirited. Was I ever to break 
another dog to a net, I should prefer the 
highest hunter of that sort, to the reduced 
half breed by the Pointer, and engage to per- 
fect him in less time. There is not that in- 
equality of temper, as in the other classes of 
that species; and I challenge any sportsman 
to give an instance of a full English Span- 
iel’s being sullen, after proper correction. 
Their attention to the whistle, and frequent 
looks for guidance from the hand, discover 
a ready and cheerful obedience, not to be 
equalled elsewhere. 

“Instances of sagacity appear in all dogs; 
that is—I mean, of every sort: and, although 
the water Spaniel stands professedly fore- 
most here, the Setter is close at his heels. 
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To a person not conversant with sporting 
dogs, many things sound of the marvellous 
in a rehearsal of their performances; and I 
doubt not, but sportsmen themselves have 
seen such manceuvres at one time or other, 
as nothing but ocular conviction could have 
forced them into a belief of. 

“Sagacity has too often been confounded 
with docility, though very different and re- 
mote. The first is a perfect, innate quality, 
that without any extra assistance, by itself 
performs certain notable acts. The other is 
an aptitude in nature, to be led or trained to 
some degree of excellence, by progressive 
steps. The Chiens Scavants are but mere 
mechanical movers; and the water or land 
Spaniel’s going back for a stick, glove, or 
piece of money, is the pure effect of art in 
repeated lessons from the teacher. The 
quartering of ground and dropping in the 
Setter, proceed from the same source. But, 
when we see a dog (by some accident be- 
trayed beyond his common set) slip back 
to his usual distance, that must be all sa- 
gacity—all self. 

“T have heard a gentleman, very justly 
distinguished for superior abilities in the 
setting profession, often declare, that he had 
seen it done by a dog of his own. And that 
another, of the same breed, would, if the 
covering was very low and thin (having 
shewn his point) try to hide itself behind a 
small bush, knot of fern, or the like. 

“Was I to choose one of this sort, he 
should be rather tall than otherwise; flat- 
ribbed, and longish in the back: for a dog, 
where speed is a principal requisite, must, 
as well as a horse, in the language of the 
turf, ‘stand upon ground.’ A gentleman, who 
resided some time in Wales, tells me, this is 
a true description of their finest Setters. The 
short back, home coupled, is much admired 
by many. Do but observe how close he is 
put together—all of a piece throughout—that 
is the mould for a long day, &c., &c. But 
this is a vulgar error, exposed from daily ex- 
perience. The quickness of his stroke, with 
a wanton stern, gives the appearance of speed 
indeed; but, if we note the space described 
in a given time, we shall correct our first 
opinion immediately.” 

The setter up to and at this time was used 
with the net. More properly speaking the 
spaniel used with the net was called the set- 
ting spaniel or setter and we now find our 
reverend author specifying another spaniel, 
as for the gun alone and not for netting. 
Here is what he says :— 

THE SPRINGING SPANIEL 

“The cocking, or gun Spaniel, of true, 
perfect breed, is of one general or whole 
colour: either black or black-tan, commonly 
called King Charles’ breed; or red, in dif- 
ferent shades, paler or deeper; such as in 
horses, we would call a blood-bay, or a 
bright-bay, I have known some (very rarely) 
absolutely so; without the admission of a 
different hair: though, for the most part, 
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there is some white on the breast, and bot- 
tom of the throat. Coat loose and soft, but 
not waved. Black broad and short. Legs 
short, with breeches behind. 

“There is great variety at this time, in dif- 
ferent mixtures,’ of red and white, grizzled, 
etc. Some, with short, hard coat; others, 
with a waved coat, inclining to curl. But in 
all these pied or party-coloured, there is some 
tincture remaining, either of the Beagle or 
water Spaniel, that through distance of time, 
and passing from friend to friend, cannot 
easily be traced back.” 

“T have bred puppies by a Beagle and Span- 
iel bitch, and the reverse. But, by continu- 
ing the Spaniel to the females produced in 
that manner, to three or four generations, the 
Beagle has been entirely lost, as to tongue, 
carriage, form of hunting, etc., but yet re- 
tained the mixed colours. And I apprehend, 
such method might be continued many years 
before the white was entirely bred out. 

“Was I a man of fortune, I should be a 
methodist in the kennel, as well as in the field. 
Not a party-coloured Spaniel should wear 
my name; or Greyhound, in short ; being 
fully persuaded with myself (whatever other 
sportsmen may conceive) that there is some- 
thing of the Lurcher latent in the latter, even 
under the most perfect shape. Probably, I 
shall touch lightly on that kind of a dog, in 
some after page, therefore disgress no farther 
in this place. 

“Mr. Mott, an old gentleman, called the 
father of sportsmen, had of this red strain, 
fifty years ago, that greatly exceeded: and 
at this present, there is similar stock at Sir 
Joshua Vanneck’s, superior to most. The 
same blood, is doubtless to be met with, in 
most parts of England; for it cannot be sup- 
posed, that all the gentlemen of taste are 
faggotted up in Suffolk. 

“Use, supported by judgement, will make 
any of these different sorts good; therefore, 
do not enforce; only recommend to the 
choice, as being true style—appearing in 
character. It may, perhaps, arise from par- 
tiality: but, although there be jades of all 
colors, and so, vice versa, good ones, I own I 
discover somewhat of a closer, more inquisit- 
ive mode of hunting in these, than in any 
other. A spot on the forhead—white tip are 
too many, matter of moment; so whenever 
I meet with a parcel of pretty gay spaniels 
held in high esteem, I allow fancy, as a suc- 
cedaneum for something better, laugh in my 
sleeve, and trot on.” 

The instructions for breaking the setter 
contain nothing novel, and it reads as if the 
author was leading up to the use of the gun, 
but it was still the net, for he concludes with 
his sentence: “Although I should wish my 
dog to stand a short space, that his point may 
be the more easily distinguished, yet I would 
have him drop at opening the net; not only 
because it is peculiarly and eminently char- 
acteristical, but also removes all apprehen- 
sions of an advance afterwards.” 
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{mmediately following the instructions for 
steaking the setter comes the chapter on 
pointer breaking, and here we have the gun, 
and only the gun, mentioned, and for the 
first time come across instructions for back- 
ing—“The finishing stroke is to make him 
0 pointer) stop at sight, and back the 
tind.” 

We also come across in “Field Diversions” 


directions for Spaniel breaking, showing 
clearly the different use to which the springer 
was put to from either the setter or pointer. 
It will be noted above that this recognized 
authority does not divide into springers and 
cockers, but under the head of “The Spring- 
ing Spaniel” begins “The Cocking, or Gun 
Spaniel;” so also the breaking is under the 
head of “Springing Spaniel.” 
James Watson. 


(To be continued.) 





THE COLLIE 


(CuHArTER 1V.—CoNTINUED.) 

Advancing now to 1902, the first newcomers 
were Mr. M. Palmer’s Rippowam Sal- 
vation Lass and Rippowam Evolution, two 
well bred young bitches being by the dog we 
know as Ohio Hope, by Balgreggie Hope 
out of Parkhill Pinnacle, one of the best 
bitches ever seen in Scotland. Their dam 
was Cavehill Carnation, by Southport Per- 
fection, out of Larbert Stella. I have an 
idea that Cavehill Carnation and Larbert 
Rose, the dam of Heather Molly, are one and 
the same bitch; anyway they are bred the 
same way, though in the American stud book 
there is a variation as to the name of the dam 
of Larbert Stella, the dam of the said Carna- 
tion-Rose. Salvation Lass was one of the 
most successful bitches of the year winning 
ten firsts and other prizes, one winners and 
two reserves in that number. She had a 
beautifully modeled head and foreface, but 
needed a little more length of body for per- 
fect symmetry. Moreton Hebe beat her at 
Providence in the open and winners’ class. 

At New York Mr. Black had a hard task to 
judge the breed, for they were a most even 
lot and to place them satisfactorily to anyone 
who could not recognize the difficulty of the 
task was impossible. I remember being of the 
opinion that Hanover Jewel was too high 
with reserve in winners, but she blossomed 
out into a grand bitch before another year 
rolled around. Still, Newton Abbot Princess 
for my choice then and now, and that without 
finding fault with the decision, when no two 
men could have placed them alike, so good 
and well together were the exhibits. Most 
assuredly this was the strongest lot of col- 
lies seen in this country and in placing Mr. 
Murray’s new dog, Hanover Victor first, Mr. 
Black was not so far wrong. I fancied Brize 
Yont, but Mr. Black complained of his ears, 
still he was reserve in winners, which for a 
dog with faulty ears was doing pretty well. 
Hanover Monarch, who had won at Provi- 
dence, was in the lettered division at New 
York, but reached second to Emerald Eclipse 


at Newark the following week, where Hebe 
again*beat Mr. Oldham’s second string ‘New- 
ton Abbot Princess. 

The next thing in new dogs was the tri- 
color Black Watch shown at Boston by 
Mr. P. W. Moen. A dog with a beautiful 
head and excellent ear carriage he would 
have done wonders had his coat been of the 
quality and character found in the sables, and 
it might have been improved had it been 
shown damp in place of glossy and flat. Mr. 
Fred Mansell, of England, judged, and again 
was it made evident that we have better 
judges here than the English all-rounder. 
Bournmere Babbie, which was first in pup- 
pies and winners through being improperly 
placed over Salvation Lass in puppies, was a 
very poor one, and when Salvation Lass beat 
Aprilla and Hanover Jewel, both of which 
were stake collies, compared with the plater 
that won in puppies, the mistake made in the 
young class was accentuated. Hanover 
Jewel had been purchased by Mr. Moen. 

The hazard of showing collies out of condi- 
tion was again illustrated when Hanover 
Victor was defeated at Middletown in Sep- 
tember by Beacon Rightaway, who was in 
very nice coat. Mrs. Gardner of Chicago 
came on with Ravenswood Liberty Bell and 
was rewarded with, first in winners over 
Leek Geisha. At Danbury in October Bourn- 
mere Piccolo was brought out and made a 
very favorable impression. A sound, good 
all-round dog with an extra good coat in 
quality and quantity, he won very easily, as 
did also a young Parkhill Galopin bitch named 
Lady Galopin. The last two shows of the 
year were the L. K. A. and Philadelphia, and 
a fresh influx of dogs was seen, particularly 
at the former. Mrs. , Behling, of Mil- 
waukee, sent on a kennel of four to New 
York, but unfortunately they were mostly out 
of coat. Still first in winners’ dogs with 
Langham Tartar and reserve in bitches with 
Barwell Constance, was not so bad. Tartar 
is a nice-headed dog with good ear carriage 
and is a taking collie. Bon Ami Coronation 
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was dead out of coat and to hazard an opinion 
of what he might become was hardly judi- 
cious, but Mr. Mason rightly considered him 
entitled to three letters. Parkhill Hero, also 
a new face, won reserve in winners and three 
other seconds, due in great measure to coat, 
though he is an upstanding, well-built dog. 
His expression is hardly pleasing and on the 
bench he gets his ears up, though all right on 
chain. Hero is one of those dogs about which 
critics, who make their notes from bench ap- 
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Imperial which followed him where they 
met at this show, character pulled them 
through. Balmoral Duchess was first in bitch- 
es and in head I think she’ was about the 
best we had that year, so beautifully filled out 
is she in front of the eye and so well balanced 
as to length and width, showing no the slight- 
est exaggeration as to length, while yet phe- 
nomenally long in head. She is not every 
one’s to show, however, and needs work to 
get her to appear at her best. The four bitches 
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pearance, find grievous fault. Old Hall Ad- 
miral never needed a touch to his ears, but 
when sitting in his kennel or on the bench up 
would go the left ear. Hero, also in our care 
for some time, was perfect in ear carriage in 
the ring, but on the bench he held them 
wretchedly. He is now owned by Dr. Skin- 
ner, of Flemingsburg, Ky., and is not only a 
good dog, but is a neglected sire. a 
Balmoral Piccolo was also new on this side 
of the Canadian line. A strong, well built 
dog that would be a real good one with a 
little longer head, he is yet of the kind that 
always gets in the money. Like Parkhill 


shown in limit and open made up as strong a 
quartette as I think I have seen together in 
this country. Next to Duchess came Bar- 
well Constance, then Bon Ami Corraline and 
Hanover Empress. All have done well since 
then. At Philadelphia Duchess was not en- 
tered and Barwell Constance had a decided- 
ly easy win in bitches, while Mrs. Behling 
strengthened the dog part of her exhibit by 
sending on Wellesbourne Hope in very nice 
trim. He beat Parkhill Clinker, another new 
dog owned locally. Mr. Palmer was the judge 
here, and made a good impression as an ex- 
pert in the breed he has made a specialty of. 
James Watson. 


(To be continued) 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 











Because a dog is teachable, tractable and 
adaptive, as well as courageous and intelli- 
gent, he has, in all ages, been man’s most 
useful servant and companion. 





However much hardship must be endured 
under various conditions of life, the dog 
never falters, and readily adapts himself to 
prevailing environments. He is also scarcely 
surpassed in intelligence by any known ani- 
mal, and teachable in a high degree. 





We meet with individuals who have an in- 
herent abhorrence of a dog, and can see 
nothing to be admired in that animal, but 
who gleefully fondle a cat or other quadru- 
ped. They are surely defective either by 
nature or education; or have never been 
favored by the companionship of an unsel- 
fish, faithful dog. 


Any observant person can see at a glance 
the difference between a common cur and a 
pure bred dog, and while the former is, as a 
rule, shunned, and detested by every one, 
the latter pleases the eye of even those who 
cannot name its special breed—be it mastiff 
or bulldog, setter or pointer—but there is a 
“certain something” about the make-up of 
the thoroughbred that invariably catches the 
eye. In the selection of a canine companion, 
one should, therefore, exercise due care and 
consideration, because, if for no other reason 
than to possess a dog that attracts attention, 
the keeping of the one will be attended with 
no more difficulty than the other. 





As there is no work for the bird dog dur- 
ing the close season, and consequently insuf- 
ficient opportunity for adequate exercise, the 
sportsman’s faithful helpmate usually grows 
fat and lazy before the hunting season again 
comes around. If possible, the good old dog 
should be given a run of not less than half 
an hour each day—preferably in the evening 
before feeding. Should it be impracticable 
to have “Don” accompany you about your 
business during the day, then do not merely 
tie him up, but, if possible, allow him to 
romp in the yard, where he can exercise at 
will. Any dog chained to a kennel for a 
long time with but little or no work, must 
naturally become dull, stiff-limbed, kennel 
lame, restless, ill and out of sorts generally; 
for something better to do he usually sets to 
barking and howling, thus becoming a nuis- 
ance to the entire neighborhood. 





Should there be no enclosure for your dog 
to run in, and he must, therefore, be tied up 
to prevent loafing, straying, or getting coaxed 
away and stolen, he may be secured as fol- 


lows, and still be able to move about quite 
freely: Get a strong wire—ten to fifty feet 
long—slip a ring on it, fasten the wire at 
each end to a short stake, and then drive the 
stakes at full stretch of wire into the ground. 
Hook the dog’s chain to the ring running 
freely on the wire, and your dog can gallop 
up and down this course at will. By at- 
taching such a wire to the side of a long 
wall, house or fence, a runway can be pro- 
vided in similar manner. The kennel can be 
placed a few feet beyond the end of the wire 
to enable the dog getting to and into it with- 
out needing to be changed. Needless to say, 
obstructions along such a runway must be 
removed to prevent getting entangled. If 
two dogs are kept, a double runway can be 
made parallel, but a few feet apart of reach 
of chains. You will be astonished how soon 
the brace will learn to use this course and 
have regular races back and forth, stopping 
at precise end, turn abruptly, race back at 
full speed, and repeat over and over—grand 
sport for them and splendid exercise. 


If a dog, of whatever breed it may be, is 
worth keeping at all, proper care for its com- 
fort and health are potent essentials. With- 
out due attention and consideration the ani- 

mal soon acquires undesirable habits, such 
as loafing, straying from home, “making 
friends” with strangers, pilfering on the 
forage expeditions, etc., thus becoming a 
general nuisance and shunned and detested 
by all. 

Especially during the course of yard- 
training a puppy, some care should be taken 
in the matter of feeding. If fed too highly 
then, owing to lack of sufficient exercise, 
he will become inactive and inattentive, pre- 
fer lying in his kennel to repose in comfort 
and complacency, and detest being handled. 
But an underfed, half-starved puppy will 
never attain accomplishments because the 
pangs of hunger distract his mind—a desire 
to “fill up” becomes his only thought and to 
work with a dog in that condition is alike 
vexing and unsatisfactory. 

Not every sportsman has the inclination or 
the opportunity to make dog nature a thor- 
ough study. He seeks enjoyment, relaxa- 
tion from the strain of active business life, 
and recuperation of health and vigor afield, 
in pursuit of game with dog and gun; game 
being an accessory and incentive to sport, 
and the dog a helpmate conducive to pleas- 
ure. The better the dog performs his part 
the greater the enjoyment. And if such a 
dog was trained and perfected by his happy 
owner in person he is all the more appre- 
ciated and prized. Of course there are many 
sportsmen so situated as to preclude the 
thought of trying to perfect their own dog 
for field work. Nor have many an inclina- 
tion to bother with a green puppy, suppos- 
ing it too severe a task, which, however, is 
a mistaken idea. With determination and 
perseverance most every man can accom- 
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plish wonders in the way of perfecting a field 
dog if only the right course be pursued. If 
cne must give the pup into training to a paid 
trainer, the greatest care should be taken 
in the selection of such a trainer and the 
question should not be merely how low a fee, 
but rather to whom may the dog be en- 
trusted with a reasonable assurance of sat- 
isfactory results. 





THE QUESTION BOX 

Q.—I have an English setter two years 
old, who has never yet made a point; will 
run right into a bunch of quail and not seem 
to know that they are there. He will stop 
to look, and watch the flight and then start 
in that direction again to jump them up, 
but never makes a point. What do you 
— is the matter? 

A.—Probably latent talent. ‘Not every bird 
dog gets to pointing at an early age, but 
yours should be old enough and have shown 
instinctive propensity in this respect long 
before this time, providing, of course, the 
breeding is not at fault. Unless pointing in- 
stinct is inherent there will be no use trying 
to remedy the defect. Stopping to order 
when coming to birds could be accomplished 
by training, but is not worth the trouble, 
because he would merely come to stand when 
ordered to do so, and the dog of his own 
accord would never find and point out the 
presence of game to the shooter. 





Q.—I am to have choice of a litter of pup- 
pies now five weeks old. Will you state how 
to select a promising fielder? All the puppies 
are strong and nicely marked, sire an English 
setter, dam pointer, both good workers on 
game and fine looking. 

A.—The experienced eye can select the 
most promising puppy of a litter three to 
four months old, but at the age of a few weeks 
nothing can be done save make a selection 
as to markings and a strong, well made pup. 
But, why take a puppy of that cross, even 
as a gift? Pups of straight breeding and ap- 
proved strain are to be had so very cheap 
nowadays that it never pays to bother with 
a mongrel—‘dropper,” as this cross is called. 
Though they usually turn out fairly well as 
hunters in first instance, they are worthless 
to breed from, to say ‘nothing of the low 
price to be obtained in case the dropper is to 
be sold. 

Q.—In writing you for advice I feel that I 
am encroaching on your valuable space and 
time, but as the advice which I have received 
through this channel in the past has proven 
by actual trial and test to be correct, I take 
the liberty again to ask a question. I have 
two English setter pups, three months old, 
and their feed consists of meat, which I buy 
at the butcher’s and boil, afterward grinding 
through a meat chopper and mixed into a 
mash of corn meal, not baked, but simply 
boiled with the meat. Some dog men claim 
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that the corn meal will cause the mange. My 
dogs like this feed first rate and I would like 
to know your opinion in this matter. 
A.—Owing to the preponderance of nutri- 
ment contained in this feed you are apt to 
overfeed the pups, but if given moderately 
there should be no bad results; it will en- 
hance rapid growth instead. By adding milk 
and giving in addition table scraps, with 
large bones to gnaw at to supply ample bone 
nourishment, there could be no better ra- 
tion. Overfeeding may cause some sort of 
skin disease :—not mange proper. Mange is 
a parasite caused by infection or filthy kennel. 


Q.—My pointer puppy has been afflicted 
with a kind of tiny tick for three or four 
months. I have used several kinds of dog 
soap and flea soap but can not rid her of the 
trouble. She keeps up an incessant warfare, 
scratches herself till bleeding and is covered 
with scratchmarks and sores all over the 
body and is in constant misery. Can you tell 
me what to do? 

A.—Doubtless puppy-lice, not ticks. Ap- 
plication of a reliable flea and lice repeller 
will exterminate the tiny pests. 





Q.—I have a cocker spaniel which is acting 
queerly. He will not romp and play as for- 
merly and seems to have trouble in swallow- 
ing. Quite often he disgorges hair and a 
substance resembling gravel. The whites in 
his eyes are bloodshot, there being also a 
glaze of scum over the eyeballs. His nose is 
hot and there is a slight discharge from nose 
and eyes. 

A.—Doubtless your dog is troubled with 
worms and needs treatment. Most all dogs 
have worms at all times, and when the para- 
sites become too numerous the sufferer loses 
life and ambition; if not relieved various dis- 
orders arise. 





Q.—Am a greenhorn, with my first dog, 
never saw a bird dog hunted by a capable 
handler. Have a young dog and on his first 
season. Quail were unusually scarce—we got 
up but three coveys in four days. The first 
covey found he either pointed too close or 
they flushed of their own accord. The second 
covey he pointed; then he tried to creep up 
to them and again they got up before I 
came near enough for a shot; the third birds 
found he pointed and held, and when I put 
them up they rose from under his nose, hav- 
ing been concealed under dead leaves. Now, 
is the dog’s nose at fault. At what distance 
should the dog stop when finding the birds? 

A.—It seems you have a quite a promising 
dog and with more practice he will avoid 
getting too close. A young dog is apt to 
draw too close till, by experience and care- 
ful handling, he learns to remain at a safe 
distance from them. He will also learn to 
use his nose to better advantage. Much de- 
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pends in a dog scenting birds on the atmos- 
pheric condition of the day. Wind has much 
to do with it also—no wind at all will pre- 
vent the scent floating in the air for the dog 
to catch, and too strong a current may dis- 
pel the infinitely small particles so as to be 
imperceptible to even an old, well-trained 
dog. With another season’s work, more birds 
and plenty of chance your dog should turn 
out very well and give no reason for com- 
plaint. 


Q.—I have an English setter, eighteer 
months old, which I have had in the hands 
of a professional trainer for the past six 
weeks. Upon the return I find that the dog’s 
training (?) has resulted in making him 
afraid of his life at the least noise. He was 
badly used, and I have no redress. He is 
gun-shy and so nervous and timid at other 
noises that I am afraid I will not be able to 
do anything with him. I have never had 
any experience with a dog of this kind, that 
is, one so nervous and afraid of a gun, and 
would like to know if you think it worth 
while for me to try to cure him. The dog 
is of good stock, registered, and good look- 
ing, and I hate to throw away the money 
he has cost me, and also dislike spending a 
lot of time on him if there is no possible 
chance of a cure. 

Ans.—Evidently you placed the dog in 
bad hands—a professional trainer, one who 
can make claim to the distinction “trainer,” 
would certainly not have made the dog gun- 
shy and then returned him to you when 
spoiled. You do not state whether this dog 
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is a good one aside of being shy of any kind 
of noises. Should he be a good bird finder 
and possess the natural desirable qualities of 
a bird dog, why, then there is no reason for 
despair. No matter how aggravated the case, 
if properly handled, you can overcome the 
fault and make a useful dog of him. The 
procedure for successful and satisfactory re- 
sults, however, cannot be explained in the 
space allotted to me in these columns, but 
you can find all fully stated.in “The Ama- 
teur Trainer,’ and by following the plain di- 
rections you must succeed in bringing your 
spoiled dog around in a short time. 
Q—Would you mind telling me through 
the Question Box the minimum weight of the 
pointer? I have some notion of trying to 
train one myself, encouraged as | am by your 
articles in FIELD AND STREAM. ‘The animal 
would have to be a small one though, as my 
yard-room is limited. Besides he would have 
to be small enough so that he might be taken 
in a buggy conveniently. Could one be had 
at say thirty to thirty-five pounds? 
A—tThere should be no difficulty in find- 
ing a small pointer dog. As a rule the aver- 
age weight of the well-developed pointer is 
forty to fifty-five pounds. Some go as much 
as sixty-five pounds, and others are as light 
as thirty-five pounds, the latter class, how- 
ever, is not very much in favor, and is com- 
monly called “vest-pocket” size. An adver- 
tisement in this magazine, reaching dog 
breeders in all parts of the country as it does, 
will certainly bring you in touch with a num- 
ber who have the particular size you desire. 
Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 





THE DOG 


BEAUTIFUL 








THE COOK’S CORNER. 
II.—Ducks 
Duck-hunting is a favorite pastime of near- 
ly every sportsman. It is a grand sight to 
behold a fine bag of gaily colored drakes with 
a few modest looking brown hens _ inter- 
mingled; but it is a still more glorious sight 
to see a big platter of steaming hot duck, the 
trophy of your own good marksmanship. 
Some hunters say they enjoy the sport, but 
not the meat. Now I think I have discovered 
the reason for this. Most wild ducks have 
a peculiar fishy flavor, owing to the nature 
of the birds. This unpleasant taste can be 
entirely removed if they are treated in the 
following manner, before the final cooking: 
First, have the ducks thoroughly clean. 
Then peel large carrots and place one inside 
each duck. Drop into a kettle of boiling 
salted water and par boil. After taking the 
ducks from the water remove and discard the 
carrots. The fowls are now ready to cook 
in any way you choose, the strong taste hav- 
ing been absorbed by the carrots. 
SPRIGS AND PEAS 
Cut the par boiled duck into small pieces. 
Place in a kettle of cold water and boil 
twenty minutes. Then add one quart of green 
peas, salt, and a little pepper. Cover and 
cook until done. Remove and place in a 
warm deep dish. Mix together five table- 
spoonsful of flour and one quart of milk. 
Remove all save a pint of the broth from the 
peas, add a tablespoonful of butter and stir 
to a batter. Now stir constantly ’till done. 
Pour over the duck and serve hot. 
ROAST DUCK 
Make a bread dressing. Season with salt, 
pepper, butter and chopped onion or sage. 
Wipe the fowls dry and fill with dressing, but 
do not sew them. Line a larded baking pan 
with the remainder of the dressing, lay in 
the ducks and place in oven. Baste with 
melted butter until a good brown. When 
done place the dressing in a hot dish and 
garnish with a sliced lemon. Serve the duck 
with currant jelly. 
DUCK SALAD 
The salad may be made from pieces of 
either stewed or baked duck, chopped fine. 
To three pints of mashed potatoes add one 
teaspoonful of celery-seed, six minced olives, 
one coffeecupful of chopped duck, salt, 


pepper and a large spoonful of butter. Beat 
together one teacupful of vinegar and the 
yolks of five hard boiled eggs, saving the 
whites to cut into rings for a garnish. To 
the vinegar and egg add a teaspoonful of 
mustard and a little salad dressing. Mix well 
with the potato mixture and mold in a dish. 
Garnish with rings cut from the whites of 
the eggs and small green celery leaves. Serve 
cold. 
Ciara Grey-Camp. 


DR. YORKE’S ARTICLES RESUMED. 

Owing to a change of residence, causing 
much loss of time, a temporary rush _ 
mand upon his services, and, last of all, 
disastrous fire, our old friend, Dr. F. Re 
Yorke, whose series of papers on natural 
history have so long been welcomed by the 
readers of Fretp AND STREAM, found it im- 
possible to write anything for the February 
or March numbers. For the April number, 
however, Dr. Yorke contributes a paper on 
the willet, which concludes the chapter on 
shore birds. Commencing in the May num- 
ber Dr. Yorke will contribute a series of ar- 
ticles on ducks, which are sure to prove both 
interesting and instructive. 





WOLVES AT WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Writing to Fietp AND STREAM under date 
of February 5, 1904, Mr. B. F. Ellison, of 
West Superior, Wis., states that wolves have 
been quite numerous and bold in the vicinity 
of West Superior during the winter. “I pre- 
sume,” writes Mr. Ellison, “that it is owing 
tc the extreme severity of the weather for 
such an unusual long period, and I fear that 
much game will be destroyed by them. Par- 
ties making trips through the woods noticed 
hundreds of wolf tracks, but seldom the 
spoor of any game animals, whereas in for- 
mer years the reverse was the case. 

“It is reported that several men have been 
killed by wolves this winter and many excit- 
ing experiences are being told by woodsmen. 
Only yesterday a large timber wolf was seen 
near my home, which is located well in the 
city, and its a safe wager that the writer 
or his kids will not be seen outdoors after 
dark for the rest of winter. 

“It is to be hoped that our Legislature will 
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offer a bounty that will be sufficiently at- 
tractive to make our wolf hunters busy, or 
else our game animals will soon be cleaned 
out. 

Shooters should get the latest Winchester 
catalogue and keep posted on guns, rifles 
and ammunition. ‘The new .22 caliber auto- 
matic rifle is worth knowing about. Address 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., ‘New 
Haven, Conn. 








WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY FOR SPORTSMEN. 

John D. Cameron, of Canada, has a scheme 
for equipping sportsmen, prospectors and 
explorers in the northwest wildernesses of 
Canada with wireless telegraph apparatus, 
whereby they will be able to communicate 
with home at any time. This will also in- 
sure against any being hopelessly lost, and 
by means of the invention they can sum- 
mon aid in case of accident—so Mr. Cameron 
says. It sounds nice, but we have still in 
mind a well-learned lesson on the science of 
going light. Besides, when we go to the 
woods we don’t want to hear from home. So 
our individual wireless telegraphy apparatus 
might as well make up its mind right now 
to expect to stay at home along with the 
piano and the kitchen range. 





The originals of paintings and drawings 
used in FIELD AND STREAM may be purchased 
by our readers at very reasonable prices. We 
can use a picture but once, and the originals 
accumulate very rapidly, so it is necessary 
to dispose of them. Some full page pictures 
are in colors, in size about ten bv eighteen 
inches. These handsome paintings are most 
appropriate for the ornamentation of any 
sportsman’s den, and considering the low 
cost, they will not want for purchasers. An 

early i inquiry only will insure a chance to buy 
the picture you desire, so let us know your 
wishes and we will give you prices. 





SPORT NEAR HOME. 

This is a good time to remind our young 
sportsmen, and, perhaps, a few of the older 
ones as well, that the enchantment which dis- 
tance lends is often exaggerated. The grass 
is not always greener or sweeter on the other 
side of the fence. 

From the wealth of booklets and magazine 
articles constantly in the eye of the sports- 
man, it might be inferred that one must 
needs jorney to Labrador or Louisiana to 
obtain a fair measure of game. It occurs 
to but few of our writers to suggest that 
splendid opportunities for sport may often 
be found in the near vicinity of our great 
centres of population. The pleasures of the 
rod and gun are not limited to the small 
leisure class able to hie themselves to some 
far paradise on the announcement of a new 
find. To be sure, the suburbs of our great 
metropolitan centers are far from being game 
preserves, and a man must go out for the 
charm of the day with nature rather than 


the size of the bag. New York City, for 
instance, is not generally regarded as a par- 
ticularly promising headquarters for sports- 
men; yet the discoverable facts in the case 
would doubtless surprise many a well posted 
Gothamite. Within sight of Grant’s tomb 
on Riverside Drive there are brooks where, 
in the early Spring, very fair trout fishing 
may be had. One man’s creel last season 
contained a two-pound beauty. Large 
striped bass are nowhere more likely to be 
taken than along the east bank of the Hud- 
son river, close to the city. A half dozen lit- 
tle rivers within a day’s ride afford rare 
sport for the canoeist who would try his 
hand at running “quick-water.” In the fall 
a skilful shot may cross the ferry to the 
fields and meadows of ‘New Jersey, and with- 
in sight of the city get a shot at his favor- 
ite specimen of the feathered tribe. There 
is no guarantee furnished with these re- 
marks, but they are endorsed by a number 
of well posted sportsmen. 

Philadelphia, Chicago, and even staid Bos- 
ton, with its years of suburban develop- 
ment, also afford nearby sport. Some of 
the best black bass fishing in the East may 
be found within an hour’s ride of the gilded 
center of the Hub; and in the late fall, you 
may get a shot at a duck between your 
casts for the bronzebacks. 

But where? Ask both the tyro and the 
the uninformed. Aye! there’s the rub! Such 
sharing of secrets among the craft is like 
the meal with a Persian, a pledge of utmost 
faith and of undying friendship. It may 
may not be lightly asked nor lightly granted. 
But with eyes and ears alert, with much 
study of surrounding localities, perhaps a 
hint from a seasoned veteran—perahps, we 
modestly suggest, now and then with a hint 
from the columns of FIELD AND STREAM, he 
may in time, if the right sort, gain his initi- 
ation into the charmed circle of those that 
know. Let him then beware how he shares 
his secrets with others, lest the coveted 
ground be profaned by those who would be 
greedy beyond the measure of true sport 
themselves or loquacious to the unworthy. 





Readers who desire back numbers of FIELD 
AND STREAM containing the account of FIEeLp 
AND STREAM’s Amazon Expedition can obtain 
them at the regular prices by addressing 
the subscription department Frietp AND 
STREAM, 35 West 21st Street, New York. 





HANDY GUIDE BOOKS. 

Our readers who have not yet had the 
good fortune to ,visit the Adirondacks 
should possess themselves of the railroad 
literature of the North Woods. 

The best two publications which have been 
issued by the railroads for public distribu- 
tion are, “The Adirondack Mountains,” an 


84-page guide, elaborately illustrated, and 
containing a fine map, which may be ob- 
tained for a 2-cent stamp from Geo. 
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All over the civilized world 
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IS KNOWN AND worn! 
Every Pair Warranted 
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“fe CUSHION 
BUTTON 
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Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 





Daniels, G. P. A., New York Central & | 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York, and “A Summer Paradise,” 
a much larger book, equally well illustrated 
and filled with valuable in formation to 
sportsmen and tourists, which can be had 
for four cents in postage from J. W. Bur- 
dick, G. P. A., Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road, Albany, N. Y. Our readers will do 
us a valuable kindness and insure for them- 
selves a prompt response if they will men- 
tion FreLp AND STREAM when writing to 
these railroads for printed matter or partic- 
ular information. 














Von Lengerke & Detmold, 318 Broadway, 
New York, are sole agents for the United 
States for Francotte guns, Knockabout guns, 
Mauser rifles, automatic pistols, and car- 
bines, and for Hensoldt one-prism binocu- 
lars. They are large dealers in all lines 
of sporting goods and make a specialty of 
fine fishing tackle. Catalogue of new spring 
goods sent free on request if mention is made 
of Fietp AND STREAM. 





NEW YORK STATE SPRING SHOOTING. 


On another page of this issue is the an- 
nouncement that Assembly bill No. 292, fos- 
tered by one Hubb, to allow wild fowl shoot- 
ing in New York State from January until 
April 1, passed the Lower House on Feb- 
ruary 10 ae at the time of this writing is 
before the Senate. 

Right in the face of the fact that Can- | 
ada, and several of the ‘New England States | 
have stopped Spring shooting, is the old 
Empire State, the always progressive, to de- | 
liberately undo the good it has done by sid- | 
ing in with its neighbors in the move- | 
ment to preserve the water-fowl? We hope | 
not! 
It is bad enough that Mr. Hubb and the} 
Long Island duck shooters are determined | 
to have spring shooting in defiance of the 
general sentiment for a close season, but it 
is vastly worse that there is danger that the | 
proposed amendment of the game law may 
pass the Senate and be signed by the Gov- 
ernor. It will be shameful, indeed, if, hav- 
ing once shortened the open season for wild- 
fowl, the State of New York should reverse 
that wise action and permit the destruction | 
of wild-fowl during the breeding season. 
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WOVLD VSE 
Dog owners speak very favorably of the AS HB URN E’ 


Champion dog biscuit, made by the St. Paul Patent Improved 


Bread Co., St. Paul, Minn. Champion dog | CUFF HOLDERS 


biscuits may be had of any dealer in sport- | If they kn pvt ed 
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AMATEUR TAXIDERMY. 


It should be the object of every sports- | 
men to make a collection of the best speci- | 
mens of large game that he is fortunate | 
enough to secure. By saving a few of the 
best trophies each season, an elagant collec- | 


tion would soon result. A knowledge of the | 


ing goods, or purchased direct. Pamphlet, | lity and comfort. Instantly attached or 
prices and samples sent free on request, if | detached. The little fastener with 
mention is made of Fre_p AND STREAM. © Dull Gas rtp, 20 Ts = 
Cuffholders , . - + 20c,) Sent 
Key chain and ring ++ . 25c.>Post 
| 





Also to other useful novelties fully de- 
ony d in illustrated catalog sent free on re- 
quest. Sold everywhere 
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art of taxidermy can be attained through the 
correspondence course given by the North- 
western School of Taxidermy, 63-73 Com- 
mercial Bank, Omaha, Neb. This school is 
devoted to teaching taxidermy exclusively 
and has a large and successful enrollment 
among the sportsmen of the country. It 
has just issued a new illustrated catalogue, 
which will be sent free to all readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM. 





Cassell & Company, Ltd., 43-45 East 19th 
Street, New York, have issued a series of 
forty-eight magnificent sporting pictures in 
colors, copies of paintings by leading artists 
of the day, reproduced by the most perfect 
process of color-photography. The plates 
are mounted on an art paper, size 17 by 
13 inches, and the descriptive text is sep- 
arately printed on paper of excellent quality. 
Price and descriptive matter may be had on 
application to the publishers, if mention is 
made of FIELD AND STREAM. 





A SCOTCHMAN’S FISHING IN MAINE 


THIRD PAPER 

The two previous papers told of bass and 
pickerel fishing. The following notes from 
my diary about the first trout I caught in 
Maine may interest a few readers of FIEtp 
AND STREAM. Looking up notes in my old 
memoranda brings pleasant memories to me. 
But to the story. The third day of our visit 
it rained and rained. We had purposed to 
go trout fishing to a little river called Shep- 
herd’s River. We enjoyed the rain, and the 
rest after two days outing did us good. I got 
a nice trout fly cast in order; the three flies 
I put on I had got twenty years before from 
a dear friend in Scotland. On seeing my 
flies Mr. B. said, “All right, but you will 
not get many places on this brook where you 
can cast a fly. Get worms and fish in all the 
difficult places, and you will get trout. So 
I got rigged out in waterproof toggery, and 
my companion ditto. Then after breakfast 
we dug up a fine lot of worms. We got 
some moss and I put our worms in it in a 
big can and poured over them a small quan- 
tiy of fresh cream. 

After dinner the rain continuing, we en- 
joyed playing whist for one cent a game, my 
partner being a native who was to pilot us 
on this trout expedition. 

Some neighbors looked in during the ev- 
ening and the conversation concerned the 
matter of the hay being spoiled by the rain. 
Mr. B., our host, took a cheery view of the 
rain, saying that the morrow would be fine, 
and the potatoes needed the rain. It cleared 
up before we went to bed, and mosquitoes 
by the million came into the house. One of 
our visitors was chewing tobacco; he took 
the full benefit of his chew by spitting on 
his hand and smearing his face with the 
mixture, saying that was the best lotion to 
keep off the pests. Mr. B. gave us a mix- 
ture from a bottle to anoint ourselves with. 
Our bedroom was free of the biters—of all 
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kinds—and after making arrangements for 
an early start we “slept the sleep of the just.” 

At five o’clock in the morning we were eat- 
ing broiled bass and drinking really good 
coffee. The buckboard carried us and our 
traps over a good road for six miles, when 
our guide said that one of us should get out, 
and go down a brook till it joined the little 
river, then fish up the river till coming to a 
bridge. The other pilgrim was to drive on 
three miles farther and call at a big white 
house with green blinds, where a lad would 
be in waiting to show him the river and look 
after the horse. So my friend and his guide 
left me to drive on, and to fish down till I 
came to the bridge, which was to be our 
meeting place. I had no difficulty in finding 
the green blinds, and a nice lad of not over 
twelve drove me to the river and took care 
of the rig, telling me that after he put up 
the horse in the barn he would join me and 
carry my basket. 

Everything went well with us. It was a 
queer kind of feeling I had when I landed my 
first trout in America. I had-not caught one 
for twenty years. When I lived in Scot- 
land I caught from five hundred to one thou- 
sand trout yearly for twenty years. The 
Scotch brook trout are not as nice fish. Amer- 
ican trout are longer in shape, have a more 
velvety skin and are better table fish. The 
Scotch trout have bigger red spots on their 
sides and are not good to eat early in the 
season. When they get flies, in May and 
June, they get fat. 

The trout in this Shepherd’s River are 
not large, the biggest one I got weighed 
three-quarters of a pound. Before I came 
down to the bridge I had fifty passable trout; 
I caught as many under six inches and put 
them back into their native element. 

My friend and the guide had also a good 
basket, and we wandered up the hill to the 
house with the green shutters, where we each 
got a cup of good tea. We had a fine drive 
home, and with trout and chicken for din- 
ner we again slept the sleep which only the 
angler enjoys. Our next fishing was in 
Highland Pond, Bridgton—which I will speak 
of in my next letter. 

Tan McDougall. 

Be prepared for the fishing season. Do 
you need a new rod, a rod that will not 
break, that will last as long as you are able 
to fish? Ask The Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, 
Conn., for its catalogue E and pick out a 
Bristol rod. You will find it satisfactory. 

The Remington No. 6 take-down rifle is 
an ideal arm for the woodsloafer who likes 
to shoot for the sake of shooting close to 
the mark. There is a charm in target shoot- 
ing, and there is pleasure in the out of doors 
in spring. He who goes to the woods to 
loaf and dream will enjoy the companionship 
of a good target rifle. The No. 6 Reming- 
ton will be found good company. For new 


illustrated catalogue address The Remington 
New York, 


Arms Co., 


315 Broadway, 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 
VII.—CAT HUNTING 

Cats are of two kinds—wild and Tom. 
Both are legitimate prey at all seasons, the 
latter being eagerly pursued by a large and 
rapidly-increasing number of citizens to 
whom all other game is devoid of attraction. 

In appearance, habits and visible conduct 
the two brands differ widely. The wildcat 
is a stubby, prick-eared arrangement, uphol- 
stered in shaggy zibeline the color of the 
Circassian Lady’s hair. His ears have eye- 
brows on them and his tail is short and 
bushy, like a penwiper. This style of tail is 
much better than the cadaverous brand seen 
on the ordinary quiescent Tom and is un- 
doubtedly much more readily lashed when 
getting up a fury. 

The wildcat’s hoofs are festooned with as- 
sorted claws in late designs and need but 
to be seen to be observed. A full-grown 
wildcat, sorrowing over a misspent life, 
grows melancholy, and has been known to 
alight on a man’s spine from the peak of a 
forty-foot tree. The sensation produced is 
said to resemble being bit by a cotton-gin. 

Spine, by the way, is a wildcat’s greatest 
delicacy. Anyone possessing a spine which 
they desire preserved intact should system- 
atically pad same before venturing into dan- 
gerous proximity to a wildcat having fam- 
ily troubles on his mind. A large rude wild- 
cat once yanked three links out of a Norsk 
cornhusker’s spine, greatly to that gentle- 
man’s subsequent discomfort and chagrin. 

The Tomeat arrives in a variety of colors 
—like flowers. White ears and tail, attached 
to a groundwork of black and salmon, with 
a lavender chin, make a striking cat on a 
moonlight evening. However, a cat of these 
specifications cannot be told from one col- 
ored like an old pair of jeans pants if the 
ear alone be trusted. 

The Tomcat’s habits are nocturnal and in- 
fernal. When graveyards yawn and Mor- 
pheus has the world choked down to a fraz- 
zle, appeareth the Tomcat. The symptoms of 
his presence are so well known that more 
than casual mention would be superfluous. 
The mournful wail—the deep-chested moan 
—the steam-calliope cadenza—all are instant- 
ly recognized as the prima facie evidence of 
the Tom’s adjacency. 

If you are in bare feet on a hard pine floor 
with the mercury coyly shrinking within it- 
self, the cat may be readily perceived with 
the naked eye. He looms out like an em- 
bossed gas bill—eyes aglare and tail pianis- 
simo profundo. 

Procedure varies according to the individ- 
ual. Some otherwise sane men have been 
known to throw the contents of the bedroom 
out into the back yard without disturbing 
the cat in the least. Others jab a pillow into 
each ear, softly remark a cuss and drop into 
troubled slumber, dreaming of twenty-seven 
luxurious ways of killing Tomcats. 

Recognized authorities agree that capital 
punishment is the only remedy for the trou- 
badour Tom. It is useless to shoot the cat 

do not attempt it. A thoroughly-shot cat 
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Sore Throat 


Hoarséness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet a most powerful healing 
agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send bottle, prepaid, 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Qt. Cheeta 


Dept. 1-63 Prince Street, NEW YORK 
FREE Valuable Booklet on How to Treat Diseases 








TALKING 
oF TOFFEE 


Let me tell you if you want to get 
all the sweets of life you cannot 
afford to ignore or overlook 


MACKINTOSH’S 
EXTRA CREAM 
TOFFEE 


an old English candy that 
1 am introducing into this 
country. [ts exquis- 
ite flavor has made 
it popular in Great 
Britain and the 


same quality is cre- 


ating a demand for 
it in this country. 
I have put it on the 
American market 
because I know 
American people 
like good things, 
Ask your dealer to 
supply you witb 
MACKINTOS’S 
COFFEE. Try him 
first. You can, how- 
ever, buy a hand- 
some family tin 
weighing four Ibs. 
for $1.60 by mail. 
Large sample pack- 
age sent for 10c. i 
stamps. LAMONT, 
CORLISS & CO., Im. 
. 78 Hudson St., 
New York City. 
Dealers supplied everywhere 
through them. 
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will be around on duty the night after as 
fresh as if just in from a vacation. 

Having passed sentence of death upon the 
cat, the first thing needful is to secure the 
person of the corpus delicti to be, i. e., the 
cat. After locating the victim’s favorite 
roosting-place, the spot is heavily coated with 
tar. This done, retire, not forgetting to 
chuckle with glee as you do so. 

Night draws on (it is not necessary to 
state in this article exactly what it is she 
draws on) and the scene of the tragedy 
becomes calm. On the hitching-post the 
freshly-laid tar yearns for the sacrifice. In 
the distance a sound is heard—an infant in 
distress—or is it a swain stabbed by a hat- 
pin? Nearer and still nearer it comes, until 
the palpitating silence recognizes its direst 
enemy—the Tomcat. 

The cat settles upon the hitching-post, re- 
hearses its lines and prepares to vacate the 
premises for the next stand. Alas! Poor 
kittie! 

The victim is then carefully dissected from 
the post and taken to the brickyard. Here 
you select a nice, large suntanned_ brick. 
Take a stout cord having two ends. Tie one 
end to the brick—the other to the cat. Throw 
the brick into the river. This is the method 
adopted by the Supreme Court of New York 
and is legal in all States and Territories. 

. H. Crowe. 





The Brooks Boat Mfg. Co., Station F., 
Bay City, Mich., enables the layman to build 
his own boat by furnishing printed patterns, 
working illustrations, itemized bill of all ma- 
terial and detailed instructions for building 
the boat. For free catalogue mention FIELD 
AND STREAM. 





We desire to direct the attention of sub- 
scribers to the date of expiration of sub- 
scription printed with the subscriber’s ad- 
dress on the wrapper used in mailing copies 
of Fretp AND Stream. By keeping track 
of the date of expiration of your subscrip- 
tion, and promptly renewing it, you will 
avoid delay of the receipt of the first copy 
of your next yearly subscription, and also 
render us a valuable service through prevent- 
ing the necessity of taking your name off our 
subscription list and then putting it on 
again. 





We are pleased to call the attention of all 
our readers of the shooting fraternity to the 
little booklet, “Trap Shooting Rules and 
Records,” issued by The Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. This booklet is of significant 
value inasmuch as it contains the favorite 
loads of the professional shooters who use 
U. M. C. anmunition. It may, therefore, be 
used as a guide or reference by shooters de- 
siring to get loads best suited to their indi- 
vidual requirements. The U. M. C. Co. will 
gladly send free a copy of this handy little 
book to any shooter. Address Department 


Y, care The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
313 Broadway, New York, 
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THE CARE OF DOGS 
IN HEALTH AND DISEASE 

As everyone has a different idea as to 
what constitutes the proper way to care for 
a dog, I do not hope to have this article 
meet with the approval of all my readers, 
nor do I, for one moment, claim that the 
plan herein detailed is the correct one to 
adopt, but I do claim that it is the one which 
has proved most satisfactory to me, whether 
I have been only keeping one dog, or have 
had twenty in my kennel at a time. 

In caring for a dog, it is well to consider 

the habits "of the animal to be cared for, as 
dogs vary in disposition as much as men, 
and, in their nervous organization, are even 
more sensitive; hence it must appeal to the 
intelligence of any thinking man, that the 
dog whose master caters to his idosyncrasies, 
is the one whose entire system should be the 
most evenly balanced, and health the most 
perfect. 
_ [hear someone say: “Now what on earth 
is he driving at?” Well, that is what I am 
coming to. You have all heard it said, | 
suppose, that the wild dog seeks an elevated 
knoll to curl up and sleep on, and you have 
also observed, I presume, that most dogs will 
turn around two or more times before lying 
down. It has been suggested by some that, 
in thus turning, he is following out the axiom 
that one good turn deserves another. Others 
claim he is instinctively following the habit 
of his wild ancestors who thus turned to scan 
the horizon in search of a possible enemy 
before taking their repose, and still others 
claim it is because he desires to make his 
bed by treading round the grass or straw, on 
which he is to lie, in the same direction in 
which he will curl up his body. I person- 
ally think the last explanation is the correct 
one, for the following reason. 

It is a notorious fact that the dog is not 
possessed of the keenest eyesight, as can be 
illustrated by his rising at sound of his mas- 
ter’s footsteps, and looking at him at a dis- 
tance if he is coming toward the dog against 
the wind and barking at him until he is 
quite close, if the dog depends on sight, or, 
if on scent, until he is easily within scent 
ing distance. You will also observe, if you 
live in a neighborhood where there are other 
dogs, which are able to thrash yours, that 
your dog will, before lying down, pause 
and try the wind with his nose, and when 
he does curl up, will do so with the wind 
blowing toward his nose, even tho’ it is cov- 
ered by his tail. Furthermore, if you will 
put new straw tangled into his box, he will 
root it around both ways until he has curled 
out a hollow to lie in, whereas in the open 
field, where the grass is long, he usually 
turns only one way and curls up in the di- 
rection he turned. 

So much for one habit. The next is the 
habit of seeking a high place to lie on, this 
is probably a habit of protection in taking a 
point of vantage from which to plunge down 
on an enemy or to make escape with a good 
start. 
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First in Records and in the Hearts of Americans 


Winchester Factory Loaded ‘‘‘Leader’’ and ‘‘ Repeater’”’ 
smokeless powder shotgun shells carried off substantially 
all the honors at the trap in 1903, as is shown by Sporting 
Life’s Trap Shooting Review for the year. Ciibere 
Crosby, Elliott, Spencer, Hirschy, Trimble, Hawkins, 


Faurote, Boa and many others who helped make 1903 
memorable in a shooting way all used exclusively 


WINCHESTER 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


at The constantly increasing sales of Winchester Factory 

; Loaded ‘‘ Leader’’ and ‘‘ Repeater’’ shells show that not 
only trap shooters but disciples of the scatter gun gener- 
ally throughout the country appreciate the superiority of 
the time-tried Winchester brand. No shells are so uni- 
versally popular and none deserve to be; for none possess 
such reliability, evenness of pattern, and strong and regular 
shooting qualities. This is attested to by the unap- 
proached winnings made with them 


IN 1900, 1901, 1902, AND 1903 











Now these points are simply brought out 
to show what I mean by an observance of 
habits. We will suppose you have your dog 
and wish to keep him in the house at night, 
or regularly—such being the case, I would 
suggest that you build him a bunk with a 
comfortable mattress in it, and place it in 
whichever part of the house you desire him 
to occupy, making it about the height of a 
chair-seat from the floor, and insisting that 
he occupy it in place of the furniture, unless 
you find he prefers to lie on the floor, as 
some dogs do, in which case a comfortable 
box in some corner is all he requires. How- 
ever, if he is inclined to use the lounge make 
him his high box and insist that he use it. 
How attractive an article of furniture you 
desire to make of his bed remains entirely 
for you to decide. 

As regards feed, ordinary table scraps are 
the very best food a dog can have, and spe- 
cialties are entirely unnecessary to keep one 
dog, the scraps from the table of an ordi- 
nary-sized family being quite sufficient to 
keep the dog in first-class condition ordinar- 
ily. If, however, table scraps are scarce, or 
you are keeping more dogs than your table 
will supply, you can cook up stews for them 
of vegetables and meat or roast meat for 
them, in which case, do not season the food 
with either salt or pepper. You may also 
feed meat raw, or make an excellent dog 
bread by grinding about one parb meat 
through a meat grinder and kneading it up 


with a mixture of flour and corn meal, three 
parts to one, and baking it into loaves in the 
oven, or you can make a well cooked mush 
in the same proportions. 

Feeding a light feed in the morning and a 
good full feed at night, and changing the 
kind of feed frequently so as to make a va- 
riety, with plenty of exercise, a good warm, 
dry bed, a brushing once a day, and in win- 
ter a bath once a week, if kept in house, or 
once a month, if kept outside, and twice 
weekly in summer, with plenty of opportuni- 
ties furnished for play in water in summer 
and plenty of drinking water, as fresh as pos- 
sible, at all times, should keep any dog 
healthy, happy and hearty. 

If you keep your dogs outside, fence in a 
yard for them to play in and build them 
boxes, with double floors, about 10 inches 
from the ground. Have the boxes so built 
that the entire front opens as a door on 
hinges and have the second, or false bot- 
tom, slide in an inch to 2 inches above the 
true bottom. This enables you to take out 
the floor he sleeps on and wipe it off with 
disinfectants, and at the same time enables 
you to get handily to all parts of the main 
box to scrub it out, or lime wash it inside, 
which should be done twice a month, at 
least, in summer and once in winter. A hole, 
cut into the hinged end, admits of ingress 
and egress, and a piece of carpet over this 
hole, hung loose from the top, keeps out cold 
in winter and a piece of bagging in sum- 
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mer keeps out flies. In winter supply plenty 
of clean straw for bedding. Change it fre- 
quently, but in summer no bed is needed, 
but the floor. In winter keep in box in a 
warm corner; in summer, place it where 
it is shaded as much as possible the greater 
part of the day. 

In summer, cut down the amount of corn- 
meal in the diet and twice a week give your 
dogs all the buttermilk they will drink for 
their night feed. If you are keeping a num- 
ber of dogs in one house have the floor built 
at least eighteen inches from the ground, 
build benches along the walls two feet 
square, with separations between each; keep 
plenty of sawdust on the floor, which should 
be of hard wood and built snug and close. 
This sawdust will absorb all soiling and un- 
pleasant odors. Have the floor scrubbed 
down each day with hot water and lye, rinsed 
with fresh hot water, mopped as dry as pos- 
sible and allowed to air and dry while the 
dogs are out, and then have fresh sawdust 
put down. 

The dogs should have the freedom of the 
yards all day, winter and summer, when the 
weather is fine. An asbestos sheet lining to 
such a house, or double thickness of felt 
roofing paper will keep it warm enough in 
winter with plenty of bedding in the benches. 
I think if these instructions are followed 
out anyone should be able to keep a well dog 
healthy. 


C. L. Thudiltum. 


SOME GOOD BOOKS. 

The author of “The Fat of the Land” had 
such a good time with his farming experi- 
ment, that his book describing his experiences 
is full of happiness and entertainment and 
good spirits. He fenced, drained and fertil- 
ized a farm that had become run down, plant- 
ed an orchard, practiced intensive farming, 
and managed the whole thing as a business 
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proposition, with four interlacing industries. 
This is a step beyond the garden books; a 
book to quicken rarely one’s fondness for 
country life. Written by John Williams 
Streeter, published by the MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

“The Log of a Cowboy,” by Andy Adams, 
interests, instructs and entertains the reader 
from the title page to the very last line. It 
is a plain story of plain men deeply inter- 
ested in doing their plain duty—trailing a 
herd of 3,000 cattle from the Rio Grande 
River on the Mexican border to the Black- 
foot Indian Reservation in Montana—(ot 
course the trip was made back in ’82). The 
book is as refreshing as it is true to life. 
It is but the natural sequence of an instance 
where a plain man has to tell a plain story 

a story guiltless of “color” or moral—and 
tells it in his own plain way. “The Log of 
a Cowboy” is a success, whether the public 
agrees with us or not. Published by 
Houghton & Mifflin, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Joseph A. Graham’s book on “The 
Sporting Dog,’ comes at a time when there 
is more interest than ever before in shooting 
dogs and hounds. It describes in detail the 
breeds used by Americans in actual sport, 
with the variations from English types. 
There are many illustrations. The book ap- 
pears in The American Sportsman’s Library, 
published by The MacMillan Company, New 
York. 

To him for whom the wilderness of the 
great Canadian North holds great store of 
interest, Stewart Edward White’s new book, 
“The Forest,’ will prove a treasure. Mr. 
White knows well the wide reaches of the 
wilderness lying between Lake Superior and 
the Hudson Bay, is a graphic and pleasing 
writer, and in this book gives much infor- 
mation of value to the prospective explorer 
of the forest of the North Country. The 
chapter on “The Science of Going Light” 
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There is Satisfaction in 


THE 
, WORLDS 


Thousands of satisfied customers from 
all parts of the world have sent their un- 
solicited testimonials. 


STANDARD. For a Quarter ofa Century Putman 
“Boots have been the Standard among 
Western Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmen and Engi- 


neers, (who demand the best) and we have learned 
through our personal contact with them how to make 


a perfect boot. 


Putman Boots are Genuine Hand Sewed, Water 
Proofed, Made to Measure, Delivery Charges Pre- 


paid, and cost no more than others. 


H. J. PUTMAM & CO,, 


25 HENNEPIN AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Send for 
Catalogue of over 30 DIFFERENT STYLES of 
boots. Also Indian Tanned Moosehide Moceasins. 

Illustration shows No. 900, 14 inches high, Bellows 
Tongue, Black or Brown Color, Soles are Genuine Hand 
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SMOKELESS POWDER 


SHOT SHELLS 


Do you know the joy of partridge shoot- 
ing? Have you tramped the winter woods and 
breathed the crisp air among the snowy pines? 
Are your nerves shock-proof against the sudden 
whirr of the wings of the King of Game Birds ? 

U. M. C. Arrow and Nitro Club shells will 
give added zest to the sport. 


New Catalogue 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE (0. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


AGENCY, 313 BROADWAY, NEWYorK City, N.Y, 











“ INFALLIBLE ” 
THE ONLY DENSE POWDER MADE IN AMERICA, 


| Mr. John Fanning scored 114 out of a possible 120 
targets at Trenton, N. J., February 6th, winning high 
average for the day. 


Of course! Mr. Fanning shot 


“ INFALLIBLE” 
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is alone worth the price of the book. Pub- 
lished by The Outlook Company, New York. 


“The American Prisoner,” a wartime ro- 
mance of the west country of England, by 
Eden Phillpotts, is essentially an outdoors 
book, and for that reason, in addition to the 
fact that it is a good story, makes it enjoy- 
able reading to outdoor folks. Published by 
The MacMillan Company, New York. 





| 


For twenty-five cents, the Oneida Com- | 
munity, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., will send any | 
reader of FIELD AND STREAM “The Trapper’s | 
Guide,” telling about the habits of wild | 
animals and how to trap them. | 





If you possess valuable papers, deeds, con- 
tracts, insurance policies, stocks, or receipts, | 
you should own a small “fire-proof’—one 
of the latest things out. The “fire-proof” is a 
fireproof chest, approximate weight fifty 
pounds, inside dimensions 10 inches long, 6 
inches wide and 4 inches deep; ali secured by 
a heavy hasp and staple and a first-class lock 
with duplicate keys. Catalogue 60 B, from 
The Victor Safe & Lock Co., Cincinnati, O., 
tells all about it. 





WINTER SPORT IN FLORIDA. 


When Medicine Hat sends her chilling 
blasts broadcast over the land and Nature | 
dons her garb of white, my thoughts revert 
to Southern climes and summer wages long | 
spent. How dear are the memories of days 
afield with rod and gun ’neath enchanting 
winter skies, among innumerable lakes where | 
lurks the giant black bass and the native | 
wood duck is still unacquainted with man. 

Less than a year ago, while a guest at the | 
“Jolly Palms,” Mohawk, Fla., I not only | 
maintained my reputation as an untiring, en- | 
thusiastic angler, in fact a crank, but rapidly | 
established myself as the champion “pot 
hunter.” Upon my arrival, Charley, the genial 
proprietor, made an immediate investigation 
of the eccentricities of my appetite, and it 
seemed to do his soul good to witness the 
skilful manner in which I never failed to 
wipe out a bevy of hot biscuits huddled un- 
der a bouquet of celery, or a school of sweet 
potatoes as they swam by in a pot of rich 
creamy gravy. All hands agreed me to be 
the most successful “biscuit shooter” at the 
trap, but the reader will not wonder when 
considering I loaded exclusively with twelve- 
hour appetites, my beauty doctor having rec- 
ommended two meals per day. 

One afternoon, while reading a letter from 
home containing all the latest news and some 
remarks about nineteen below zero and fifteen 
inches of snow, Colonel Thornbury, a vet- 
eran sportsman who has wintered at the 
Palms for many years, and who, with the 
writer, occupied a cottage facing the lake 
on which the resort was located, suggested 
that we try our luck for the “big ones” in 
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SWEDISH HUNTING KNIFE 


Entirely gee from the American and English 
knives. Blade folds into a brass guard and sli 
inside a neat, strong handle, where it is secured 
a clip-spring when not in use. Absolutely comnet 
close down on the hand. Has a 3% inch genuine 
Swedish forged steel blade. Sent postpaid any- 
where in United States for 75 cents. 

Get our illustrated cata alogue of tents, canoes, 
boats and full outfits for outdoor life. Write to-day’ 


J.C. HOPKINS & CO. 
121 Chambers St. - - New York 


Fishing Tackle 





In addition to the very 
complete line of Rods 
manufactured by us, we 
are in position to guote 
very attractive prices on 
eitem 3. % o% 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 


Clark-horrocks Zo. 


UTICA, N.Y. 











LANG CARVED SHIELDS 


Taxidermists : 

Your customers will 

ladly pay the slight 
Selevenes between 
the common, plain 
board and our finely 
carved, <legantly fin- 
ished artistic shields. 
Send for Catalogue F. 


Hanters: 
If your taxidermist 
does not have the 
“Lang”’ shields, send 
us his name. 


LANG COMPANY -:- 








No. 19 Birch 


Beecher Falls, Vt. 














Bailey Lake, about 114 miles distant. In less 
than an hour we were drifting slowly over 


Canoes, Boats, Yacht Tenders 
Built of Cedar, canvas covered. Light, easily 
handled and in every way eatiataciary. We 
offer a great —— of models. illus- 
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the rifled surface of that beautiful little body 
of water, casting our artificial surface baits 
in every likely looking spot along the weeds 
and docks. We landed several, which we 
promptly returned to the water to afford bet- 
ter sport another year. After having cov- 
ered the best ground in one end of the lake, 
we passed through a strait into another por- 
tion and had made only a few casts when, 
with a tremendous and almost frightening 
splash, my bait was carried down, down, in- 
definitely down and towards deeper water. 
At this juncture the Colonel, who in his wis- 
dom had taken the oars, received more orders 
in two seconds than could have been ex- 
ecuted in as many hours by a corps of naval 
officers in command of a flying squadron. I 
fail to remember, and doubt if the Colonel 
knew at the time what was said, but we were 
inspired with a feeling that the contortion- 
ist helping himself to my No. 5 Italian silk 
line was our kind, and we had to have him. 
His run was not a long one; he did not tow 
us eleven miles out to sea, nor - high in 
the air like Dumont skimming the milky 
way, but his determined, vigorous shaking 
put to shame all the “school-mams” of my 
recollection. He repeatedly came to the sur- 
face, and the last time, being so tired, he 
was unable to shake. In another moment the 
gaff decided the victory in our favor, and 
a battle which had lasted fully ten minutes 
was at an end. 

I don’t mind admitting that, after it was 
all over, I became so weak and trembly in 
my legs that it was necessary to sit down 





WILLIAMS’ “Sone° | 





This great, thick lather is 
like the richest cream in its 


softening, healing, refreshing 
effect. Try it. 


Williams’ Shaving a is sold in the form fm aving sticks, shaving 
ab lets, ete., throughout the world, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 








and rest far several minutes, during which 
time the Colonel talked of buck fever and 
things. How much did he weigh? If you 
will promise to never, never give it away to 
any but your very nearest lady friends, I will 
tell. Now remember, because there are only 
about 1,500 lakes in that Lake County, and 
I don’t want Tom, Dick and Harry running 
about down there catching out the bass, as 
next fall I am going to move right into the 
thickest of it to remain until the final round- 
up. Several hours later Charlie’s post-office 
scales proved him a 12%-pounder, a few 
ounces heavier than the Jolly Palm’s record, 
and measuring 29% inches in length. 

A life-size bromide enlargement of this 
monster now graces my den, and while being 
so unfortunate as to operate wholly outside 
of all forms of combinations and trusts, and 
consequently being radically opposed to them, 
T wish here to thank that gentleman and his 
corporation who nursed amateur photography 
from a weakling with hungry cries of op- 
position at every hand into robust man- 
hood and success. As true as the “pen is 
mightier than the sword” so is the camera 
a-field conducive to more lasting sport and 
enjoyment than the gun. 

That evening a man who had been an eye- 
witness to the playing and landing of this, 
my largest bass, told in the little “burg” of 
Minneola, one mile from Mohawk, that he, 
“Seen a feller on Bailey with a little short 





pole and windlass that cud throw his bait 
frum th’ middle uv arry part clean to shore, 
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en cud sure hit yer hat ev'ry pop.” “I seen 
him ketch the fightenest, biggest bass I ever 
see, with a line smaller en a spider thread.” 
Either of the three portions of this lake are 
nearly one-half mile in diameter and the 
southern gentleman who slightly exaggerated 
my ability as a bait-caster, never having seen 
a snowball, wonders why Santa Claus is por- 
trayed as delivering his supply of toys for 
the children with reindeer hitched to so use- 
less a vehicle as a sleigh. 

The fresh water bass of Florida are all of 
the large mouth variety (Micropterus sal- 
moides) identical with their northern kin 
in all regards, save the enormous size which 
they attain, the authentic record being either 
twenty-one or twenty-three pounds and a few 
ounces. Contrary to the general belief, they 
are as gamey and equally as eatable as those 
taken in the cooler waters of the North. 

During my five-months’ sojourn in vari- 
ous parts of that semi-tropical land, I made 
numerous catches weighing from eight to a 
trifle over eleven pounds, and three and four- 
pounders were as common as those of one 
pound in the North. When you consider 
in addition to the fishing, quails, turkeys, 
ducks, deer, alligators and foxes can all be 
found within a few miles, and bear within 
twenty-five miles, do you wonder that I am 
planning to make it my future home? 

Billy Bass. 





A recently introduced innovation at the 
Proctor theatres is that by which all patrons, 
whether near at hand or far away, can have 
their choice seats reserved for them three 
weeks in advance. They can be ordered by 
mail, by telegraph, by telephone, or in per- 
son, at almost any hour of the day or night; 
for the Proctor box offices are now kept open 
from 9.30 in the forenoon until 10.30 at night. 





WANTS A PARTNER. 
A. P. Jorgenson, of Keystone, Minn., and 
a reader of FIELD AND STREAM, writes that he 
desires to find a hunting partner, for a trip 
in northern Minnesota next fall. Mr. Jor- 
genson desires a partner of about his own 
age (24), who will stand the expenses of the 
trip. He writes that he owns a good outfit, 
including a tent, light boat, hunting wagon 
and team, and only asks his prospective part- 
ner to put up the money necessary to cover 
the expense of the trip. 











The position which Nashville, Tenn., oc- 
cupies among the leading commercial cen- 
ters of the South is largely attributable to 
the progressive spirit of her business men. 
They are ever quick to recognize advanced 
ideas and improved products. As an instance 
of this, the Gray & Dudley Hardware Com- 
pany, which distributes immense quantities 
of ammunition throughout the South, has de- | 
cided to sell exclusively hereafter the goods | 


made by the Peters Cartridge Company, of | 


Cincinnati, O., and act as general southern | 
distributors for the Peters Company. | 


| velous, 





Fine 
Fishing 
Tackle 


The Famous Shakespeare Reels and 
Baits That Catch Fish, Free to Any 
Enthusiastic Angler Who Sends 
Name and Address. 





FREE 





I want every enthusiastic fisherman, whether 
amateur, beginner or professional, to have a per- 
sonal knowledge of the fine points of the Shake- 
speare Reels and the marvelous catching quali- 
ties of the Shakespeare Baits—and to do this I 
propose to send to every man or woman who 
fishes for the real sport there is in it, one of my 







Who will 
catch 
the 
$100.00 
Prize Bass 
this 


reels and baits for free trial on their next fishing 
trip. Write to-day. Send your name and address 
and the name and address of the leading sport- 
ing goods dealer of your city to Wm. Shake- 
speare, Jr., 376 Shakespeare Bldg., Kalamazoo, 

ich. The Shakespeare Reel is especially de- 
signed for accurate and long-distance casting, and 
it is without doubt the best reel in the world, 
and you will say so when you see it. The metal 
used in the manufacture of the Shakespeare Reel 
is hard-drawn brass and the finest English 
Stubbs steel—the best obtainable. Painstaking 
eare is used to secure perfect accuracy in every 
detail. In beauty of design, and simplicity of 
construction it is unequalled. Its easy, silent 
running suggests perpetual motion, and it is fitted 
with the most perfect drag and click ever in- 
vented. Words will riot describe its beauty, its 
usefulness and its many advantages over all other 
reels. My reels and baits are for sale by all 
first-class dealers, and I want you to see them 
and try them for yourself, and if you will write 
me personally I will be glad to arrange it so you 
can have them for a free trial on your next fish- 
ing trip. The Shakespeare Baits are really mar- 
With them the fisherman is sure of a 
good catch no matter where the fish are, in the 
lake or stream. If they are in deep water, 
Shakespeare makes the bait that attracts them. 
If they are in shallow water, Shakespeare makes 
the bait that catches them. If they are hidden 
in the lily pads or moss, Shakespeare makes the 
bait that makes them strike. And Shakespeare 


| offers $100 in prizes for the photograph and au- 


thentic dimensions of the biggest large or small 
mouth bass caught this year. Write to-day for 


fine illustrated catalogue and his little booklet 
“The Art of Bait Casting,”’ They are free to 
eve angler. Write to-day and send your name 


and address. 











PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 


~ YOUR MONEY BACK 
IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED. 


DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company with a capital of $500,000.00 paid 
in full, and the proud reputation of 37 years of continuous success, would 
make such an offer and not carry it out to the letter? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would injure our standing with the public and 
our chance, of still greater success by failing to fulfil our offer? 


. 

a 

V/ 

VY 

VY 

Y 

Y 

VY DO YOU SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have 
« 

4 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 





the utmost confidence in the satisfying quality of our goods? 

WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER 
WHISKEY goes direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original 
strength, richness and flavor, carries a UNITED STATES REGIS- 
TERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saves 
you the big profits of the dealers. That’s why it’s best for medicinal pur- 
poses and preferred for other uses. That’s why we are regularly supplying 
half a million satisfied customers. That’s why YOU should try it. Your 
money back if you’re not satisfied. 


KLEE 





,A 


HAYNER 
A WHISKEY 


h 
nA FULL QUARTS $99.20 h 
A 


A EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. 
yA 
AN We will send you FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you re- 
In ceive the whiskey, try it and then if you don’t find it all right and 
as good as you ever drank or can buy from anybody else at any price, 
nN you may send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be returned to 
you by next mail. How could an offer be fairer? We stand all 
rA\ the expense, if the goods do not please you. Won’t you let send 
TA you atrial order? We ship in a plain sealed case; no marks or § 
brands to even suggest contents. = 
AN Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idado, Mont., Nev., N. Mex,, Ore., Utah, Wash.,or Wyo., must be 
on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4- 00 by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 


K “STABLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, — D/sTILLERY, 
* 
























TROY, OHIO. 
TAs DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
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NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 


Do zon know Joe Chapple—the boy who came out of the West almost penniless and has built upa 
National magazine? 

Do you know Joe Chapple—the man who began his knowledge of human nature on the bumpers of 
freight trains; traded an old grey horse for his first — press; a printer’s devil at 12, an editor at 16,— 
through all phases of social life up to an invited guest on presidential trains, and as special representative at 
the Coronation in Westminster Abbey? ; : 

Presidents, Members of the Cabinet, Supreme Court Judges, Diplomats, United States Senators, 
Congressmen and Governors know Joe Chapple. They speak of his work —and they write for his magazine 
when no other publication on earth can entice them. E . F d , 

_ It isn’t because (Seee is brilliant that he has won this national reputation for himself and his mugneine 
—it’s his quaint originality, his home-like, wholesome good-nature that permeates all he writes. ere’s 
nothing published to-day like The National Magazine — because there is no one just like Joe Chapple. 
Maybe you don't know Joe Chapple. His publishers offer an easy way to get acquainted. 


SEND JUST ONE DOLLAR—and for one year you can enjoy his company. 

You can go with him to the National Capital, into the committee rooms of Congress, up to the White House, into 
the persona! life of the great men and women who have honored Joe a le with their friendship. You can go with 
him over the length and breadth of the entire country, for Joe Chapple's ress is the United States of America. 

He will give you a glimpse of National life in all its phases such as you would look for in “a letter to the folks at 
home,” revealing in vivid snap shots and pen pictures of current events the human side of Nationa! life. 

The National isn't quite ALL Joe Chapple. It's just one side of its attractiveness. There are nearly 200 pagesin | 
The National—finely printed—100 engrav ngs, short stories, poems, and in addition articles by distinguished members | 
of both houses of Congress concerning which they are best fitted to speak the authoritative word. Senators Allison, 
Hanna, Lodge, Gibson, Hansbrough, Tillman and others have contributed to past numbers of The National Magazine, 

Senator Hanna's articles last year on ‘‘McKinley as I Knew Him" was one of the most notable contributions to 
periodical literature. > 

Think of every monthly magazine in the country and do you know of any that can offer a greater list of contributors? 

Senators Hanna, Bailey, Allison, Spooner, Clapp, Hansbrough, Fairbanks, Proctor, Clark, Frye, Dolliver, Cockrel, 
and scores of other men eminent in public affairs. 

And there are plenty of bright stories dealing with the people now on earth—American types that you can recognize 
—“ your sisters, your brothers, your uncles, your cousins and your aunts; mirroring clearly and happily the loves and 
the ambitions, the deeds and the adventures of the Great Common People—as Lincoln loved to call us. 

Joe Chepgie’ family of readers grows larger every day. There are over 160,000 subscribers. 
‘ou’ll be one SOMETIME. but we want you NOW. Asan extra inducement 
Joe Chapple will take ten subscribers with him to the 
West Indies—all expenses paid. You can be one of them. 
The sending of twelve two-cent stamps for three months’ subscription 
makes you eligible. The requirements are simple, just an idea such as 
YOU can supply. @ first issue of the new year the whole story. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston 


x gs 
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Where Else Can You Find 


so sympathetic a study of the best type of English country gentleman of a century and a half ago 
as in the pages of ‘* Sir Roger de Coverley”? Who that has not read ‘It is Never Too Late to 
Mend ” can appreciate the important part which this thrilling and dramatic story played in the 
social regeneration of England 50 years ago? Who would not read again ‘‘ Joseph Andrews,” 
in which Fielding portrays 18th-century society as he found it? or ‘*‘ Humphrey Clinker,” con- 
sidered by Thackeray the most laughable story ever written? Except ‘* Coningsby,” where will 
you find so marvelous a picture of the English aristocracy? What modern novel will compare 
with ‘‘ Harry Lorrequer” for rollicking humor, or with ‘‘The Moonstone ” for ingenuity of plot? 


FIFTEEN COMPLETE MASTERPIECES 
Selected and Edited by THE CENTURY CO. 






























These are representative examples of one phase of that noble litera- 
ture which is the pride and boast of English-speaking people, and 

@ which, taken together, form the great “ English Comédie Hu- 
i maine,” a number of writers doing for England what one, Balzac, 
did for France in his wonderful “ Comédie Humaine.” _ It is this 
unique arrangement, first brought about by The Century Co., which 
makes one look at the books from an entirely new point of view. 
They reconstruct for readers of to-day life and customs in England 
during the most picturesque period of her development. So that in 
their way these books become as important to the home as an en- 
cyclopedia or a history of the English people. These are books to 
own, to live with, to dignify any library,—a credit to their owner. 








THE FORM OF ISSUE 


Twelve handsome volumes, a large clear type, good paper, a silk- 


TITLES AND AUTHORS 


Sir Roger de Coverley. 











y Addison and Steele. finished ribbed cloth binding, with the title on a leather label stamped 
The Vicar of Wakefield. in gold. 

By Oliver Goldsmith. The illustrations —a notable feature of the series — sometimes repro- 
The Man of Feeling. duce old pictures by famous illustrators and sometimes have been made 

By Henry Mackenzie. especially for this series by the best modern artists, — whichever 
Pamgin,, 8 acesteen seemed best for that particular book. 

4 ee ; A beautifully printed page and fine paper combine to make this 
on - frenry Fielding. one of the handsomest sets of books ever published for general 
Humphrey Clinker. circulation. 

By Tobias Smollett. Ba 
Pride and Prejudice. 3/04 

g, and Preludi OUR SPECIAL OFFER ai 
— Epesvane and The The twelve volumes are offered for $12.00, and will Century Co. 

By Maria Edgeworth. be delivered, charges paid, on receipt of ONE DoL- Guten Gevane 
Harry Lorrequer. LAR—the balance payable ONE DOLLAR monthly. Sey bag . 

y Charles Lever. We will also send THE CENTURY MAGAZINE Forenclosed $1.cocead 

Contageby. or ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for one year to me by express, aid, the 
y Benjamin Disraeli. each subscriber. 4 12 books forming th e “Eng- 
Thec - ‘ . i oe : ish Comédie Huma: d 
a ny These — = oo, see in { The Century") ¢ we frei 
the stores at $2.00 each, — $24.00 for the St. Nicholas § . 
The Moonsto ‘ r THE CENTURY MAGa- I agree to pay $1.00 a month for 
By Wilkie Collins. rig 3 — Tue Century Maca 11 months, in addition. : 
It is Never Too Late to Bit — , 
Name. Pe 
Mend. Oe, See eee ee ee 
By Charles Reade. 
PON as cnttcbcas jivodapiebceianbed 
Barchester Towers. The Century Co., 
By Anthony Trollope. eee ec ee COCs‘ vain wconcecomoeerevaremimmenetensel 














* Cross out one. 
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By tHe AuTuor or “THE MISSISSIPPI 
BuBBLE.” 


The Way to 
the West 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


with illustrations by 
Freperic REMINGTON 


HE story of the settlement of 

Hy the West, with special reference 
to transportation from the ear- 

liest days to the systems of the pres- 
ent. Diversified by biographies of 














‘Campfires 


IN THE 


Wilderness” 


By E. W. BURT 








A practical and instructive book on 
Camping Out and Life in the Woods. 
Two hundred pages and thirty-four il- 
lustrations. Cloth bound, green and 
white. 
Tells the hunter where to go aud what 
* to take, with an account of travels and 


adventures on the Great Lakes and 
the Wilds of New Brunswick. 





























Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett and Price postpaid, $1.00 or with subscrip- 
Kit Carson. Price, $1.20 net; post- tion or renewal to FIELD AND 
paid, $1.35. noe STREAM for one year $2.00. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers 
The JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S, A, 35 W. 21st St. New York 
(2 HAVE You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 

L * e 
Learn Jiu-Jitsu HE Amateur 





Jin-Jitsn * Peer 
Jiu-Jitsu ee for 
Jiu-Jitsu "ae" “mse Prese 
Jiu-Jitsu => weak master the 
Jiu-Jitsu gsi, tie most won 


derful of all systems in 
building up the Perfect, Healthy Body. 

















Japanese Physical 
Training 
(Jiu-Jitsu) by H. IRVING HANCOCK, 


will be found the secret of health, 
strength, and power of endurance, to- 
gether with tricks of attack and defence. 

190 pages. Illustrations from life. 
$1.35 by mail if not at your dealer’s. 


** Gives power over an adversary that counts 
for more than strength.”—Phila, Telegraph. 





Send for Illustrated Circular 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
30 West 23d Street - - New York 

























— BY > 
ED. F. HABERLEIN. 

A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, 
guide in the art of training, handling and the cor- 
recting of faultsofthedog subservient to the gun 
afield. Acknowledged by authoritiesand amateurs 
alike the most practical book on training ever 
published. The author is a practical trainer of 
Over 30 years’ experience whose system is up to 
date andstands neat the accepted standard 


ie “that a 
ee sven sits al Pe ne vr 'y 

yi u afi juni ee Ss 

1 FES" 















‘ot, i Re piste ae aul ct Lye 
bon ia; Realigation!@”*2 


rr! ” ema ) 

‘New powell suer OurT.—ILLUSTRATED. 
Comprehensible, popular form, devoid of long-spun 
theories, based on practical experience throughout. 
Not a large volume of — reading matter, but 
guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
on the subject at any price. 56; finely cl on receipt 
of price—paper cover, $], $9 cloth bound 
AND GOLD EmsosseD, $1:60. ADDRESS :-—- 





FIELD AND STREAM OFFICE 
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A revised list of exceptionally desirable books for 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Any of these Books will be sent prepaid by FELD AND STREAM on receipt of price named 








ANGLING ease Se Game and Water). Mabel . = 

Fishing with the Fly. Orvis-Cheney........$2.50 & TIQDE «2.0 0eeeeeereececececceccccee Be 
American Food and Game Fishes (very com- The Still Hunter. Van Dyke...............- 2.00 

MUD: 05 00'50-05.00'0d- 44.668. 000-00 645 74909900 4.25 Game Birds at Home. Van Dyke.......... 1.50 
The Book of the All-round Angler (English).. 2.25 Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland. Davis.. 1.25 
The Book of Aquaria (English).............. 2.25 Frank Forrester’s Field Sports. 2 vols., each 2.00 
The Modern Angler. By Otter (English)..... 100 Thoreau’s Thoughts (Selections).............- 1.00 
Salmon and Trovt. Sage Harris and others.. 2.15 Life of Thoreau © ce Se ccccccccccecceescoceoose 1.25 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Others. Henshall.... 2.15 Thoreau’s Maine Woods............+s++eee0. 1.50 
When, Where and How to Catch Fish on the 

the East Coast of Florida. W. H. Gregg. 4.00 . KENNEL 
The Speckled Brook Trout.................... 3.50 The Cocker Spaniel, Care and seta. -.--- -50 
Domesticated Trout. Livingston Stone . 2.50 Kennel Diseases. Ashmont’s latest (fine)... 3.24 
Famillar Fish and How to Catch Them.... 1.50 The Amateur Trainer. Ed. F. Haberlein. Pa- 
American Angler’s Book. Norris............ 5.50 per, $1.00. Cloth... ..ccccccccccccccccccces 1.50 
American Salmon Fisherman. Wells........ 1.00 The Show Dog. H. W. Huntington.......... 2.00 
American Fishes. G. Brown Goode.......... 3.50 Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them..... 1.00 Field Trials. B. Waters...........+ssee+s 1.50 
Book of the Black Bass. Henshall........ 3.00 American Kennel. Burgess...... -- 8.00 
More About Black Bass. Henshall........... 1.50 The Collie or Sheep Dog. Lee.. o> 1.50 
Complete Angler. Izaak Walton, Vest pocket The Beagle. By Cole  .....cescccceccccces 2.00 





DE. Srabeessancins 2 Ob bdcad Shine wsensen« .50 Practical Dog Education. Abbott (Recapper) 1.00 
CAMPING, TRAPPING, BTC. tt ont celiegnencceelirnceny 
The Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse ............ 1.00 Breaking and Training Dogs (English). By 
Camp Life in the Woods..................--. 1.00 POEREEBE ccccsccce cascceescccsccoceesons J 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them.......... 1.00 British Dogs, Ancient and Modern. Dalziel 
Camp Fires in the Wilderness...............- 1.00 (very complete) .......cccececescccssevees 4. 
Sportsman’s Guide and Game Laws.......... .15 The Walppet and Race Dog. By Lloyd...... 1.40 
Trapper Jim. Edwyn Sandys (Boy’s Book).. 1.50 The Dog. Its Management and Diseases. Hill 3. 
Canoe and Boat Building. W. P. Stephens.. 2.00 The Sporting Dog. Graham ...........-.++- , 
TE, “SEE né5.606006000600006900 1.00 The Fox Terrier, Breeding, Rearing, etc. (Hng- 
Hints on Camping. MHenderson............... 1.25 O 7. oe cece ce secce pogezeceeceees aoirnocenss x, -4 
HUNTING AND NATURAL HISTORY. are and Management in sease. shmont. 2. 
Art of Wing Shooting. Leffingwell.......... 1.00 TAXIDERMY, PHOTOGRAPHY 
Wild Fowl! Shooting. Leffingwell............. 2.50 Hornaday’s Taxidermy and Zoological Collect- 
Our Feathered Game. Huntington.......... 2.15 i) Se ee ee 
Shooting. Hutchinson (English), two vol... 7.50 Sportsman’s Taxidermy and Photography. 
Upland Game Birds. Sandys and Van Dyke.. 2.15 TOIT 2. nec ce ec cee cece rnse seceeeesecscceeesene ° 
The Water Fow! Family (complete).......... 2.15 The Art of Taxidermy. Rowley.............. 2.00 
The Deer Family. Roosevelt ..............- 2.15 Practical Taxidermy. M. Brown, F.Z.S. (Eng- 
The Bison, Musk-Ox, Sheep and Goat Family 2.15 DMD cccvcccadecsneseeskeeees Guaéeebtaskuestues 3.00 
Guns, Ammunition and Tackle. Money, Certin Bird Studies with a Camera. Chapman...... 1.75 
Be GNU  endices-vetccewscoseos cape nevous 2.15 
Elliott’s Game Birds of North America..... 2.50 MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Grouse. McPherson (English).......... 2.00 The Kindred of the Wild. C. G. D. Roberts 2.00 
The Pheasant. McPherson (English).......... 2.00 Lives of the Hunted. Ernest Thompson-Seton 1.90 
The Hare. McPherson (English)............. 2.00 Wild Animals I Have Known. se - 2.00 
The Belgian Hare Manual. Platta.......... 1.00 Four Boys on the Mississippi. Kellogg...... 1.50 
The Belgian Hare. Complete. Crabtree.... 3.00 Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Roosevelt.... 250 
Practical Wild Fowling. Sharp (English)... 2.40 .The Story of the Cowboy. WB. Hough........ 1.50 
Wild Sports in Ireland. John Brickerdyke.. 2.40 Just about a Boy. E) Comancho............. 1.50 
North American Shore Birds. Elliott........ 2.50 Forty Years of Adventure. Buffalo Jones.... 2.00 
In the Glow of the Camp Fire. Dr. Harvey. 1.00 Lovers of the Woods (Adirondacks). Boardman 1.50 
Camp Fires in the Wilderness. Burt......... 1.00 The Biography of a Grizzly. Ernest Thomp- 
How to Name the Birds (not Game)......... 1.10 DOR-WSTGR cccccccccccccceses coccsscossesss 1.50 





SKI AND TOBOGGAN MANUFACTURERS 


7 ; @ Amateur, Expert 

2 : “4 and Government 
— ee 8 = Special Ski 

We Sell them all over the country. OUR PRICES ARE LOW, OUR STYLES ARE RIGHT. 


Contract just given to us for 100 we of our Government Special ski by the U.S, Government, to be used by their 
Guides and Soldiers stationed in the Yellowstone National Park. |, 
BURKHARD’S EXPERT’’ AND CLUB’’ TOBOGGAN . 

WE HAVE MADE and sold these two styles of toboggans the past seventeen years, ever since St. Paul's first Ice Palace 
and Carnival. They are known all over the Northwest, and locally, as the strongest and speediest toboggans on the market. 
Wild Ri S. Valuable as an attraction for wild fowls. Sown in ye ~ quantities along the edges of ponds, lakes and streams. It can be 

ce ee successfully sown either in the winter or spring, but often the best results are obtained when sown during the fall or winter 
months. It grows very rapidly in one to eight feet of water, ripening late in August or early in September. Sow it broadcast frem a bost in two er 
three feet of water having a mud bottom. In a or lakes it purifies the water. For planting in fish ponds it is equally desirable. It also does 
well along the shores of marshes, and makes a gi hay. In any quantity, 1 to r00o pounds, per pound, mew I903cropmowin . ..- + > ; $o.15 
Our Fall and Winter Sport Catalogue Now Ready: Don’t Fail to Send for it. Contains everything pertaining to 
In and Out-door Sports. 
The Oldest Exclusive Gun and Sporting Goods House in the Northwest, Established 1855 
THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO., St, Paul, Minnesota. 
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THE 
FOUR -TRAGK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE OF TRAVEL AND 
EDUCATION. ~» %* %* % 


Every issue of the magazine is 
beautifully illustrated and contains 
one hundred and thirty-six or more 
pages, each one of which is of human 
interest. 

The scope and character of the 
magazine are indicated by each 
month’s Table of Contents which ap- 
proximates : 

A dozen articles upon the Places, 
Peoples and Objects of all countries, 
with Nature-Studies, and other arti- 
cles upon topics of general value and 
interest. 

Four or five readable “Little His- 
tories.”’ 

A number of poems that contain 
something more than a rhyme. 

a Editorial Dep artment devoted 

‘The World’s nag 

"a couple of pages of “Vest Pocket 
Confidences”—in a minor key. 

A department of special interest to 
the traveling millions. 

Two or three pages of miscella- 
neous items “From the Field of 
Fact.” 

A “table” of Book Reviews. 

Two pages devoted to current New 
York theatrical doings, treated in a 
brief “what and where” way. 

And enough crisp and humorous 
briefs, edited by the scissors, to cre- 
ate many a laugh. 

In short, each issue of the Four- 
Track News contains a fifty-cent as- 
sortment of good things for five cents, 
every article being fully illustrated 
by the finest half-tones that can be 
made. 


Subscription, 50c. a Year 
Foreign Countries, - $1.00 
Singie Copies, - - 5c. 


Sold at news stands or address 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, 
Publisher 


Room 39-A. 7 East 42d St., New York 








YOU LIKE TO PATRONIZE 
a clean, bright, resolute, aggres- 
sive, illustrated 
magazine, en- 
tirely devoted 
to field sports, 
woodcraft, 
natural history, 
game and for- 
est protection, 
wild animal 
photography 
and camp life—Do you not? 

Such a rea/ sportsman’s pub- 
lication is 


Ciioods and Taters 


If not yet acquainted, send 35 cents 
in coin or stamps for one year’s 
trial subscription. 





EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 
Harry V. RapDForRpD, 
212 E, 105th St., New York. 














Are You Interested in the 


WORLD’S FAIR 
? 


If so and wish to keep thoroughly posted 
on the progress of the Fair it will pay you 
to subseribe for 


TRAVEL 


a beautifully illustrated monthly magazine 
devoted to the traveling public. Each issue, 
continuing throughout the Fair, will con- 
tain from 50 to 75 pages of entirely new 
and interesting reading matter regarding 
the Exposition, elegantly illustrated with 
the best of half-tones made from photo- 
graphs taken by our own artists. It is pre- 
eminently 


THE World’s Fair Magazine 


Besides the World’s Fair matter each 
issue will contain several clever short 
stories, a number of articles by well-known 
writers on different points of interest 
throughout the world, several pages of 
sparkling wit and humor and a host of 
other good things. Subscribe now—$1.00 
the year, 10c the copy, 25c for three months 
trial subscription. 


TRAVEL PUBLISHING CO. 
999 Wainwright Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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MAGAZINE 


Tells of California 
and all the far West. 


One Dollar A Year For Sale by Newsdealers 
Send For Sample Copy. 


ARTISTIC PICTURE:S ON EVERY PAGEv 
Publi.she.d By 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 

Montgomery St. 
Gen Preneisen alifornio . 
Nemes SRSICnSan ANNU 
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MARTIN’S 


lastic Pack Sack 


[Pat. pending] 
Tt fitsithe Back. Al Pack on the Read, a Bed in Camp. 


BU A la a s. D. MARTIN, 


NEW NO. 20 GUN CABINET ‘ Baa P P 
is designed to hang on the wall, taking up no floor Station R. Route No. 5. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


space. Room for three guns and other implements. 
The pins on which the guns rest are adjustable 
for any size guns without the use of tools. It Is 
made of + 3 “= oe onan 2e ae 
lass 12 x 48. ze of Cabinet, nches long, «es fa —_ . 
inches high, 7 inches deep. Price, well crated, Amere description cannot do justice to these Moc- 


: casins, See them, order a sample Pair by mail, if not 
$10. Address Orders care of Field and Stream.|| more than pleased, return them and your money will be 


refunded, 


suNNeLL ||| HUNTING MOCCASINS 


BUNGALOW CHAIR “—" quality, gueuine Moose Hide, Men’s, - - $2.75 


A TONIC ~ ; ‘* Ladies’ & Boys’ 2.25 
FOR THE TIRED HOUSE MOCCASINS 

These are sf om, Boao and practi- 
his i . : cal, genuine Moose hide, once seen and used 
hy -dq | gg Bees you will prefer them to slippers, Men’s, 
an Steen equal + Paatting $2.75, Ladies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 






































comfort and durability. e@ Sent prepaid on receipt of price 
Any finish or wood desired 
Price Natural Pine $4.00 METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 
In Painted Pine > a Write for illustrated circular and 
Discount t th t 4a 500 price list of hand-made hunting 
scount to the trade shoes and moccasins of every de- 


Manufactured by scription. Mention Field & Stream 


H. C. BUNNELL 
Westport, New York 





























STILL HUNTING SHOE 


Shee illustrated by the cut below has DOVALE 
M—twe thieknesses, the suter one coming « te “A 
~ “B"'—but not included fn the ee 
We thus produce a shoe whieh esa 


injuring or hurting the foot—and at 
the same i 7 furnish a noiseless shee. 
aponica, wa 

—B_a! stock, tae 
Above Style, - > $8.56 
gun oil you can Kneelength,+ - 5.00 

ciliy Pos etenomebelens pools Here is what one man says ofthem. . 
is used. Oils the mechanisms, Mr. Frank S. Hyatt. Vice-President New York National Ba- 
polishes the stock, and positively ghange Bank. 8. W. Cor. Chambersand W. Broadway, N.Y. Gity 
prevents rust on the metal in any - still hunting boot is the best ever produced of its kind se 
Climate and any kind of weather. farasl can learn. They were waterproof and perfectly satisfactery 
Use before and after shooting. Even my guide from Ashland, Leon Orcutt, said he apes 

seen anything so good. Yourstruly, F. S. HYATT. 







THE 20™ CENTURY 


GUN OIL 


is the only perfect 


“ Free Sample to those who have 
Dot tried it." G. W.COI.E CO., 
13 Washington Life Bldg.,N.Y.C. 


E. A. BUCK & CO., - Bangor, Maine 


In your Sleeping Room or ae or while 
Hunting, Camping or Fishing, you want a .. FI ash== 


; 3 
Always Ready. No Smoke. No Dirt. No Odor. ight 


4000 to 5000 Flashes Before Renewal. 
PRICES, POST OR EXPRESS PAID. 
























No. 1. Special Pocket Style, 7% x 8% in. in size, leather covered aluminum case, made extra light in weight___.. $2.50 
No.6. New Model, 14x 8 inches in size, nickel or oxidized copper finish.........-..--------------------------------- 2.5? 
No. 9. “ “ 5 a 9% “ “ “a “ “ “ “ a“ oe eek ae abneies 3.00 
No. 12. “e “ I x 13 2 “ “ “ “ “ “ “ te 4.00 

Extra Batteries, No. 1, 30c.; No. 6, 40c.; No. 9, 55¢.; No: 12.; 75¢. The batteries in these lights are much better than 


any others, as they remain in life six months as against others three months, If continuously kept lighted they will last 
from 6 to 10 hours (No. 1,6 hours; No. 6, 7 hours; No.9, 8 hours ; No. 12, about ro hours). If batteries are not sent 
prepaid, deduct 25 per cent. from above prices. ‘Address all orders to “‘ Field & Stream ' 35 West 21st Street, New York. 
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Sportsmen! Be Your Own Taxidermist! 


Learn to mount birds, animals, heads, etc., true to life. Weteach Taxidermy BY MAIL. Easily 

and quickly learned. STANDARD METHODS, expert instructors, reasonable price. OUR 

SCHOOL FOR SPORTSMEN, BY SPORTSMEN, is endorsed by all leading taxidermists, aud 

the best sporting magazines. The spring shooting is at hand and you will secure some beautiful 

specimens. They deserve a placein your home, den, or office. Are you interested? Our new 

illustrated catalogue is just ready, and it’s free to every reader of FIELD AND STREAM. 
Write us for one TO-DAY, 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, INC. 63-73 COM. BANK., OMAHA, NEB. 


BUFFALO HORNS zx: ROUGH HENRY SCHULTHEIS 

















Just as they were picked up on the North- : 
. western Plains over twenty years ago. Art Gallery Picture Store and Frame Factory 
Single horns (not mated), 50c. to $1.00 each. Old English and Modern Sporting Prints 


Pairs, mated, $1.50 to $2.50 per pair. The selec- | | Pictures a.d Frames of all k nds and for all purposes 
tion will be governed by the price. If sent by 





Fj We have no catal , but if will state what 
mail add 30 per cent. to the price. Except for z oak on “ill Se plessok to une oat rnc 
long gg express charges will be less than 55 Vesey St ‘ PEs: - New York 
postage. dress . ae 

WM. R. BURKHARD CO., Ft. Paul, Minn, Tetaphons sep Cortiande 





Oldest Gun and Sporting Goods House in the Northwest. 



















“BOB - BOB - WHITE!” MUSHROOM GROWING 


A pleasant occupation for profit. Good incomes as- 
sured without capital. We purchase ali mushrooms 
grown, Write for particulars or send 25 cents for 
“How to grow mushrooms by a new and simple 
method." (Copyrighted, 1904.) 


work gives as practical # treatise on 
“QUAILOLOGY” ¢@ 
By . W. Kerr. It gives scientific description and 
ea from the Bob White to Euro- 
pean Quail; 1 i tions from live birds; a 
A to Z am procuring and rais- 
breeders; and game laws. A 






wAtN 


Take the woods home with you 

MAINE SPORTSMAN |, IF YOU SHOOT 
make a Bull’s-Eye by sending three 
2c. stamps for new Ideal Handbook, 
Ge retanen te, Ree 
Shot and Field 


ing quail; letters from New York Mushroom Co. 
Price, po ; Box 208. Madison Square, New York 
FIELD & STREAM, 96 W 2istSt, New York City. 


























the authority on hunting and fishing in 

3 Maine, the Sportsmen’s Paradise, tells you of 
weods outings all the year through. It’s only 

a dollar; sample copy for a postal. 

Herbert W. Rowe.2 Journal Bid¢.. Bangor. Be. 





Bullets. Mention 


and Stream. 
Ideal Mfg. (0.,25 U St.,New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. 


























The “MONARCH” is the 
only Automatic Fish Hook 


that cannot be sprung 
by weeds or in casting 
Holds the fish tighter the 
more he pulls; fish are 
caught by touching the 
bait. Small size, roc.; 
large, rsc. Complete set of 5 hooks, soc. 
Agents wanted 3 3 3 3 










THE 


KINSTLER WAR 


x 























; 3 2 
F. 8. DOERING & C0., 177 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn, u.¥. | FOR secncaatcne tam ae Pe v- 
Hol Sas much asa ifrunr. 
H-T-T Published monthly, 52 pegee. Pounds. A Valise on the Cars. A Pack- 
aay ae pny Big oe Bem Bag in the Woods Send for Cweniow 6. 
, BOX J GALLIPOLIS, OH!0 J. KINSTLER, 126 Oak St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
— 
a y 
‘ ; 
“Queenof SeaRoutes”}|| FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
~ TO If you want to keep in touch with 
e these two live subjects which President 
F orida an t e out Roosevelt considers ‘the most vital of 
the internal qeeaiens of = _ 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. States,”’ you shou e a subscriber to 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 
COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES The magazine of authority on all for- 
between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk § est matters. Contains articles by the 
and Baltimore ; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- $ leading writers on forestry and irriga- 
dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 5 a aenteomely — illustrat- 
e Subscription price J a year. 
Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed Rample copy free if you mention FIELD 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 2 AND STREAM. = Address 
Senttee Winter Becenion Beck, =f FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
~ eee ee es Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. ' 
NWRAPAPAPIP PPP PLP PPP PP PPP PD 
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I. THE JOKE—(IN THE SMOKER) 








A Dinner without a Cook 


WHOLESOME PRESERVED SOUPS, MEATS, VEGETABLES, 
PUDDINGS, FOR THE HOUSEKEEPER, HUNTER, FISH: 
ERMAN OR TRAVELER. $3 33 33 ts 33 3 


A Dainty Quick Lunch - - A Full-Course Dinner 


THE COOKING APPARATUS 
( Including Stove and Fuel ) 
ATTACHED TO EACH CAN 


YOU STRIKE A MATCHL---That’s All! 


~ Get your Address on our List for Particulars and Price Lists. * 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 318 BROADWAY, New York 


Sole — for the United States for Francotte Guns, Knockabout Guns, 
user Rifles, Automatic Pistols, and Carbines, Hensoldt One- 
Prism Binoculars. Loaders of High-Grade Shotgun 
Ammunition. Fine Fishing Tackle. 
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= ETERS 


AMMUNITION 


It has shown the possibilities of 
shooting, established world’s records, 
made champions, and won the con- 
























fidence of expert marksmen the 


Rifle, 
Revolver, 
Pistol, 

and Gun 


THE 


PETERS GARTRIDGE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Eastern Dep't. 98 Chembers St. 
New York. T.H. Keller, Mgr. 


Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Charles. G. 
Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa., 
F.B.Chamberlain Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., Pacific 
Hardware and Steel 
Co., San Francisco, 
Califoinia, 


Books for 


Sportemen 
Free 


world over. 





. ) 
= ) 


23g gE —— 
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..+ MARCH PLANS... 


“ Passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee,’”’ 








ET March brings many hours of happy dreaming to the sportsman 
whose eye is fixed upon some midsummer outing. The pleasure 
of anticipation is not to be lightly regarded. 

March usually brings us our largest mail concerning outfits and 
summer plans. We cordially welcome these early inquiries, whether 
they be requests for catalogs or orders for paraphernalia, since 
they give us an opportunity for more careful individual attention 
than is possible during the rush of the outing season. We there- 

fore invite early correspondence, and the early choice of your needs for the com- 

ing days in camp. Our stock is complete, and is kept fully up-to-date. We have 
all the latest and best things for the angler, the hunter, the canoeist, the camper, 
and the explorer. We have personally tested our goods and implements; have 
designed many of them ourselves, after careful experiment, and we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they have pleased many critical experts. Our estab- 
lishment is the rendezvous for lovers of the camp fire and trail. 

Call and see us at the New York Sportsman’s Show, or at our permanent show, 
or send us 10 cents and let us mail you our catalog “S,” which breathes the per- 























fume of the pine. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE 


Outfits for Explorers, Campers and Prospectors 
314-316 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 














a 
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SPORTSMAN’S 
FAVORITE © 


No. 20 Size, 32 in. high, 37 in. wide, 16 1-2 in. deep 
en oak, weathered oak or imitation 
mahogany, polished, $33.00. 


FOR CONVENIEMCE utility and beauty o 
design, nothing in the sporting goods line appeals 
more y Homer to a sportsman than a cabinet like 
the abobe. ) om is a right place for everything 
from the rifle to the fish hook. e are selling 
our output direct to the consumer—not through 
dealers—therefore we sabe you the middleman’s 
profit, or one-third. We make cabinets from 
$17.50 to $48.00. 

Just send stamp for complete catalog and prices. 


MENTION FIELD AND STREAM 


West End Furniture Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 














NEWHOUSE 
STEEL TRAPS 


made by the Oneida 


COMMUNITY 


for fifty years 














(S. NEWHOUSE, Trapper and Inventor.) 
Eleven Sizes for Taking 
Every Fur Bearing Animal. 
Every Trap Guaranteed. 
illustrated Catalog sent free. 

















Send 25c. for the new edition of “Tho 
Trapper’s Guide,” telling all about the 
habits of wild animals, how to trap them 
and cure their skins together with interest- 
ing stories of life in the woods—Fully illus- 
trated. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 
Oneida, N. Y. 


Mention Field and Stream. 
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L EFEVE Ri 
twins GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


at Kansas City, April 14 to 17, 
1903. Largest Target Tourna- 
menteverheld. % % “%& 






Send fer 
1903 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. * =~ ye SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


Our Sporting 
1904 Goods Store 


Promises to be a banner year 
Specify Is one of the largest and most 


complete in the world. Ev- 








in trap shooting. 





DuPONT erything for every kind ot 
Sportsman. 









‘SIE 


IEGELY, QOPERG. 


NEW YORK 


in your shells 





















16 and 20 gauges as light 
as 5% pounds. 12 gauge as 
light as 534 pounds. Eject- 
ors Automatic 
or Non- Auto- 
matic at will of 
operator. All 
wearing parts 
thoroughly com- 
pensated. We 
give more op- 
tions than any R P . lia 
ether Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in 


repartions. 
Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 


THE NEW LEFEVER 





D. M. LEFEVER,. SONS & CO., Net connected with Lefever Arms Ce. Syracuse, N. Y 
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“KNICKERBOCKER” 


TRADE MARK BY E, W. BURT & CO 


WATERPROOF HUNTING BOOT 













Manufactured by. 


A—Sole Leather Box Toe. B—Oil Cloth 
Seam Lining. C—Rawhide Waterproof 
Sole. D—Best Oak Sole. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
HUNTING BOOTS 


will be shipped to any address in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexi- 
co, Australia or Switzerland, upon 
receipt of price. Send Money Order, 
Express Order, Postal Order or Reg- 
istered Letter made payable to 


Mail Order Dept. 


E. W. Burt & Co., Inc. 


Lynn, Mass. 


(MENTION FIELD AND STREAM) 


BROAD TOE LOW FLAT HEEL 
The Knickerbocker Hunting Boot is 
made for Sportsmen, Hunters, 
Guides, Contractors, Prospectors, 
Miners and Engineers. They are 


built for HARD WEAR. 


Cw Sp 


E. W. BURT & CO. 


Incorporated 


Lynn, 
Mass. 


10i nch 
Boot 


$7.00 


17 inch 
Boot 


$9.00 


Ghe KNICKERBOCKER Hes a World-Wide Reputation 
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II. BOB HUNTER: THAT WAS A MEAN TRICK YOU PLAYED ON OUR ENGLISH 
FRIEND— 
JOHN SHARP: YES BUT DIDN'T I TIME IT BEAUTIFULLY? 





EVERY TIME yOV FIRE AN 


AUSTIN CARTRIDGE 


——=IT’S A SHOT AT MONOPOLY.” 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
LINE OF SHOT GUN AMMUNITION #& Ss & 


“NOT MADE BY A _ TRUST.” 


Every American who possesses the blood and instinct of the 
sportsman, endorses and uses the AUSTIN GOODS. They 
are not only made by independent people, but they are GOOD. 














The AUSTIN CARTRIDGES are loaded with our faultless Black and Smokeless 
powder. Send for particulars to 


AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CoO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Security Building, St. Louis, Mo. 35 W. Second St., Cincinnati, O. 72 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
130 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 321 South Fifth St., Springfield, Il. 
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H 


1,000 Targets 
Shot at 
962 (96-20) Broken 
THE STORY 


Mr. Fred Gilbert made these scores at: | 











Date Shotat Broke | 


Houston, Tex., 1-26-04 125 123 

Dallas, Tex., 1-27-04 100 04 ‘ " . 
Texarkana, Tex., 1-29-04 100 97 If it’s a question of quality, the 
Shreveport, La. 2- I-04 100 2 H. & R. Single Gun is the acknowl- 
Shreveport, La. 2- 2-’04 100 o4 edged leader, and it embodies many 
Camden, Ark., 2- 3-04 125 122 


desirable features of construction not 

Pine Bluff, Ark., 2- 5-04 125 122 || found in others. Simplest “take 

Little Rock, Ark., 2- 6-04 125 122 down” gun made. There may be 
| guns sold at a lower price, but— 


Pine Bluff, Ark., 2- 4-’04 100 96 


Demonstrating the wonderful uniformity of 


Illustrated Catalog tells about our complete 


Du PONT | ~ioedee @ Richardson Arms Co. 
SMOKELESS 


Dept. B., Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. 2R. Revolvers 























Arways Founy SMITH GUN 
Absolute 
Reliability 





Strength 
Simplicity 


THE PIONEER OF AUTOMATIC EJECTORS 


The Winner of the THREE FIRST PRIZES in the World’s Greatest Shooting Event—the Grand 
American Handicap, Kansas City, 1902. 


The ONE GUN Positively Guaranteed to shoot any Nitro-Powder without getting loose. 


WE MAKE GUNS RANGING IN PRICE from $37.00 to $740.00. We use Damascus, Crown 
Steel. Nitro Steel, Krupp Steel and Whitworth Fluid Steel Barrels. Send for catalog to 


HUNTER ARMS CO. : 3 : FULTON, N. Y. 
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BLES 
MATIC 


AFF 


Is as certain as death and 
taxes. You merely reach 
out, gently touch the fish 
and the Gaff closes with a 
gtip which HoLps. This 
means the saving of the big 
ones which have got away 
year after year. 

Used with one hand, 
opened with the foot, 

No. 1, for fish trom 1 to 
20 pounds, $1.50. 

No. 2, for fish from 10 to 
60 pounds, $2.00. 

uy of your dealer, or 
direct, prepaid. Send for 
catalogue of Fish Knives and 
other necessities for sports- 
men. 


Marble Safety Axe Co. 
Dept. Cc, Gladstone, Mich. 





























THE FAMOUS 
‘*TALBOT REELS” 


Are Guaranteed to be the Best Made. 
As ebidence of good faith, Wwe allow 
personal examination before payment. 
If not as represented, we pay charges 
both ways. 

The ‘‘ TALBOT’ always wins at 
tournaments. A tool more perfect has 
never been produced. Send for Booklet “D.” 


WM. H. TALBOT CO., NEVADA, MO., U.S. A. 





Small Profits—Quick Sates 


| TROUT 
LE FLIES 


FOR TRIAL 
SEND US 


15 for an assorted Sample Doz. Regular 
C Price, 24 cents. Quality A Flies. 

30 for an assorted Sample Doz. Regular 
C Price, 60 cents. Quality B Flies. 
60c for an assorted Sample Dozen. Regular 

Price, 84 cents. Quality C Flies. 
60c for an assorted Sample Dozen. Regular 
Price, 84 cents. Bass Flies. 


Split Bamboo Rods 


WITH CORK GRIP 
3-piece, with Extra Tip, all in Wood Form. 
Fly Rods, Bait Rods 
to feet, 6 ounces 55¢ 9 feet, 8 ounces 
THE H. H. KIFFE Co. 
GENERAL. SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 
523 Broadway, - - - . NEW YORK 
Tackle Catalogue Free on Application 


“Nothing so rare as resting on air” 


Pneumatic Mattresses 


for Camp, Yacht or Home. 
SPRUCE BOUGHS 

may make a fine bed. But the genuine 
Sportsman prefers a Pneumatic Mattress 
because he knows he can do three times 
the tramping the day following a night’s 
good sleep. 

Send $2.50 for one of our Sportsman’s Air 
Cushions.; Can be used in many ways on 
your trips or at home. 


Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co 
_3 South Street, New York City. 

















a 


EVERY TRUE SPORTSMAN 
SHOULD UNDERSTAND 
That FISH CULTURE is the process 


that assures him a continuance of 
“GOOD FISHING” 
The American Fish Culturist 


The Magazine of Angling, Fish Culture 
and the Commercial Fisheries. 





EDITz2 AND PUBLISHED BY 


E. N. CARTER, St, Johnsbury, Vt. 
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THE LIBERTY FREE REEL 


JUST OUT 
Best Model and Most Improved Fishing Reel Yet Produced 


Special Features The drag is run by the handle 
Tension of click adjusted at will, or 
Free Running if preferred. Easily and quickly taken 
apart. German Silver and Hard Rubber. Three Sizes. 
Surely see this high grade reel. Address 


THE LIBERTY BELL (GOMPANY, BRISTOL, CONN. 
























SW RES Po 


IT’S A CUARANTEE OF QUALITY a 
2000000 Sold in Twelve Years O 
EVERY REEL WARRANTED 


Ron Sty e 


~ P ae 

Bird and Animal Caoas. 

age Specialties Fishing R 

Artificial Batts, Spoons, Et 

CHAIN — Brass ~~ ; : 
WIRE 


19%-Pacn Tackle Catalogue on Receint of 25 Cent: 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRY ¢ 














p=. BROOK TROUT EGGS & FRY 


Since we have acquired the Trout Plant of J. W. Hoxsie & Co. 





we are prepared to fill all orders for Brook Trout, Eggs and Frys, 

; ee also the larger Trout for stocking purposes. Our 26 years’ experi- 

ae by he ence in Trout Culture enables us to produce first quality of eggs, 

which we properly pack with full count, We make special prices to 

Fish Commissioners on Eggs and Frys. To insure prompt delivery 
orders should be given early as we begin shipping in December. 


Address:- AMERICAN FISH CULTURE CO. CAROLINA, WASHINGTON CO., R. |, 














Detachable Even Spoolers and Hook Shields 
Are the Real Thing 


A boon to anglers. For proof ask any of the 7,000 users. In future buy only 
reels fitted with spooler or reels spooler that will fit, preventing regrets later on. 
Our free catalog (K) gives names of quadruple reels spooler that will fit, price 
and description of spoolers. hook shields, fish scalers, gun cleaners, ball bearing, 
jewelled and steel pivot-bearing reels fitted with even spooler also new rubber 

ook shield. 


A. W. BISHOP @ SON, Recine, Wis.. U. S. A. 
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LETTERS FOR NAMES 


YACHT TRIMMINGS 


Made Entirely of Brass 
POLISHED OR NICKLE PLATED 
Finely Finished 8 8 8 $ 8 
s $$ & Illustrated Catalog Free 


BOAT AND LAUNCH TRIMMINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














ABOUT TIME NOW TO 





Start ° 

we Il!| GO FISHING 
rou 

eeneen BETTER SEND FOR 

right, GUIDE BOOK 

which “IN THE 

means 

= MAINE WOODS” 
with Published by the 

the Bangor & 


= 
— Aroostook R. R. 
“BRISTOL.” 
J “ ” i Fibout 200 pages of just the information the sportsm n 
U Bristol’’ Steel Fishing Rod on your 
first trip to the trout stream and you will wants, Over 100 iliustrations, Two pagesin colors. R. R. 
want to useitfor alltrips—always. The faint- rates, m ps ¢., ot. Ready for distribution in April. 


est nibble is instantly felt by the fisherman 
using a ‘‘Bristol,’’ and the delicate spring of 
the *‘ Bristol*’ hooks the trout before he dis- 


Copy mailed for toc. in stamps. 


covers that the bait has a ‘‘string to it.’”’ Address Dept. B. 
Prices reduced. Cc. Cc. BROWN 
Ask your dealer about it. Ask US for G.P.& T.A 
Catalog E eS >. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bangor, Me. 


Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 



































This is What every Fly Fisherman has been 
Waiting for ! 


A SERVICE FLY BOOK 


OAK-BOX and FLY-BOOK combined, Absolutely moth-proof 
Positively protects the gut from checking when dry. Keeps the 
flies in perfect condition, Capacity, 10 dozen No. 8 flies. [wo spa- 
cicus pockets. Trays made of aluminum, stiff and light, covered with 
leather, making a handsome book. Size, 3% x 1% x 8. This book 
must be seen to be appreciated, Price, $5.00, with pigskin cover. 


WE MAKE FLIES TOO 
THE ANGLERS CO., INC., - Hartford, Conn, 


Manufacturing Retailers of Fine Fishing Tackle 























m- 





——__ tea - —  — 
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BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT \i| 


By the Brooks 
System, which 
consists of Exact 
Size Printed 
Patterns of ev- 
ery piece, a com- 
t. long, .3in. beam. To build re- 
ala goo fe eke $20.00 worth of hard- plete set of Work- 
ware and paint. Price of Patterns, $25.00. IN Illustra- 
K. D. Frame, including patterns, $125.00. tions, an item- 
Complete Boat, without engine, $1000.00. ized Bill of all 
Material and de- 
tailed Instructions to build. We tell you how to 
nail or screw it in place with so many of such size nails 
or screws, and then we give you an illustration of each 
step ofthe work properly done. With our Patterns 
anyone can build a Launch, Sailboat, Rowboat 
or Canoe for less than % the factor 
price, The System is the Twentiet 
Century Method for the amateur 
and experienced boat builder, To 
anyone this system offers a great 
opportnnity to establish a very 
profitable and independent business = : 
with little capital, orahealthyform 16 ft. tong, 4 ft. 
of recreation for the busy man. beam. To build re- 
Pattern sizes, 12 to 50 ft. Prices, quires aro ft. lumber, 
from $3.00 up. Catalogue and par- ae came Se 
ticulars free, For 25c. 64-page k p. Frame ‘Sues. 
catalogue, sheet of instructions and Complete Boat, with 
working illustrations. out engine, $150.00. 


BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. Station F. Bay City, Mich. 























MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 
Unequalled in Strength. ‘Beautiful in Finish. 


Send for Circular +4 cial Indian Model. 
. N. MO , Veasie, Me. 





Designed for use in any kind ofa hoat requiring from 134 H. P.to20H. 


P. Either single or double cylinder. Simple. mechanical, handsome, 
durable, positive, economical, and moderate priced. Our speed 
control, propeller equipment, and many other features should be in- 


vestigated. OUR NEW PLANT is the largest in the world dlevot- 
ed exclusively to the manufacture of marine gasoline engines We 
operate our own pattern, foundry forge,and machine departments 
We manufacture every part of our engines. from fiy-wheel to pro- 
peller. . 

Every engine 1s connected to its propeller and given an actual 
water test before placed in purchaser's hands. 


Send for illustrated catalogue Address Dept. M. 


Smalley Motor Co., Itd., Bay City, Mich., U. S. A. 

















OUR LEADER 
20 ft. launch, equipped with our 
new “‘ Speedway ” gasoline motor 
$425.00 


Send ten cent stamp for new catalogue of 
AUTO BOATS 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CoO., and 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated 
Morris Heights, New York City 
Down Town Office, 11 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Office, 1409 Michigan Ave. 


PALMER 
LAUNCHES & MOTORS 





GASOLINE MOTORS fer Working and Pleasure 
Boats,1%4 to 25 H. P, Launches in Stock. Send 
for Catalogue describing our New Motor. 


PALMER BROS., =- Cos Cob, Conn. 


























A SPORTSMANS BOAT, MULLINS’ «set tere” STEEL DUCK BOAT 


14 feet long, 36 inches 
wide. Air chamber each 
end. Can 
not leak. 
Can not 
sink. 

Practically 
indestructible. No 
caulking. Weighs 85 Ibs, 







Price, with seat, oars, pad- 
die and slat bottom, com- 


plete 
and 


crated. 


$20.00 


Write for booklet 


W. H. MULLINS, 


222 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 
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Made with the “‘AL-VISTA” Panorama Camera 


THE “AL-VISTA” IS- THE IDEAL 
CAMERA FOR THE TRAVELER 


CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Bahia, Brazil, February 4, 1903. 








Multiscope Film Co., Burlington, Wis., U. S. A. 

Gentlemen:—I would thark you to send me a copy of your latest catalog of the ‘‘Al-Vis- 
ta’’ panoramic camera, and also send one to Lt. Althouse, U. 8S. F. 8S. ‘““Newark,’’ Montevideo, 
Uruguay, care Postmaster, New York City. 

I have some elegant views which were taken with your camera, and I would not be with- 
out it for treble its price. I have shown it and its work to numerous friends who have 
ty one, and Lt. Althouse likes it so much that he desires to have a catalog in order to 
choose. 

Yours respectfully, H. W. FURNISS, United States Consul. 
Los Angeles, Cal., August 28, 1903. 
Multiscope Film Co., Burlington, Wis. 

Gentlemen:—I enclose herewith $4.25 to balance account on 5-B ‘“‘Al-Vista.’’ This camera 
was bought of you while I was a resident of Whittier, Cal., and I have now removed to 
this city. The camera has always given first-class satisfaction. I have always been very 
well pleased with it. 

When I get settled here shall send you some of my prints. I expect soon to take a trip to 
the Yosemite Valley and the ‘‘Al-Vista”’ will go with me. Some months ago I went to Mexico 
and had the camera with me, and the pictures I got there were in great demand among my 
friends. 

I wish you would quote me prices on one of your combination cameras, that is one using 
both plates and film. Thanking you in advance for your kindness, I remain, 

Yours very truly, WALTER L. SALING, 
Care The Ammiden, 20th and Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


TRINITY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CEDAR AVE., OPPOSITE BERTRAM ST. 
Rev. ROBERT A. GEORGE, Pastor. 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 16, 1903. 
Multiscope Film Co., 

Dear Sirs:—I have used one of your ‘‘Al-Vista’’ cameras this summer in the Georgian Bay 
country with such good results that I wish to congratulate you on bringing out such an ex- 
cellent instrument. 

We have a camera club in our church, and I have a great many friends who are interested 
and think that you will receive quite a number of orders from here. Wishing you success, I 
beg to remain, Yours sincerely, Rev. ROBT. A. GEORGE, 1280 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Out Go-Operative Plan 





We are sending out now a large number of cameras on this Co-operative Plan. A small 
first payment being made, we ship you the camera, and you can use it while you pay 
the remainder in monthly installments. This plan appeals to a great many people and 
certainly shows our confidence in the quality of our goods. : H : : : 











== Multiscope & Film Gompany 


1231 JEFFERSON STREET, BURLINGTON, wis. 
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The Century Catalogue for 1904 


is now in press. As usual, it will illustrate and 
describe all that is best in Cameras. If you wish 
to keep posted, better obtain a copy from your 
dealer, or we will mail it direct upon request. 


Century Camera Company, 
Rochester, New York. 








TWO LEADERS 
GOERZ DOUBLE 


ANASTIGMATS 


Series III. Working at F: 6,8, 


THE IDEAL UNIVERSAL RAPID LENS 


For Portraits, Groups, Instantaneous Photo- 
graphy, Landscapes, Architecture and 
Enlargements. 

The back lens, the focus of which is about 
double that of the entire objective, may 
be used as a landscape-lens. 


Series IB, Type B. Working at F:4.5. F:5.5. 


Extra Rapid, Apochromatic 


This type of lens is a Special Objective for 
Fastest Instantaneous Exposures (Focal Plane 
Shutters); Portraits in Rooms and Studios, 
Projection, Three-color Process, Telephoto- 
graphy; also Landscape and Architectural 
Views, and for all purposes not requiring a 
very wide angle of view. 

complete catalogue of all Goerz manu- 
factures will be sent free on application. 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
Room 66, 52 Union Square East, - - New York 


Berlin, 45-46 Rheinstrasse; London, 4-5 Holborn Circus 
E. C.; Paris, 22 Rue de l’Entrepot 














EASTMAN 


NTC FILM 


Lies flat, 
Dries flat. 


No bothersome curling in develop- 
ment—no rolling up of the negatives 
afterward. 

It has other advantages too—ortho- 
chromatism (i. e¢. a correct rendering 
of color values) speed—latitude. 

Your Kodak dealer has it. No 
advance over the prices you have always 
paid for Eastman film. 


$4,850.00 in Cash Prizes for 
Kodak Pictures. Send for circular. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





: 
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“‘ For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano” 





Ghe WING PIAN 


k 

From the Factory We 03 ng 

at Wholesale Price Piano anc 

sell it our- 

selves, It goes direct from our factory 

to your home, We do not employ any 

agents or salesmen, and do not sell 

through dealers or retail stores, When 

you buy the Wing Piano you pay the 

actual cost of making it and our one 

small eg ged on. 

This profit is sma e- 

Save from cause 2 sell thousands 

$100 to $200 of pianos yearly, Most 

retail stores sell no more 

than from twelve to twenty pianos 

yearly, and must charge from $100 to 

$200 profit on each. Think for yourself 
—they cannot help it. 





SENT ON TRIAL 
WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing 
Piano to any part of the 
United States on trial, We 
pay freight in advance and 
do not ask for any advance 
payment or deposit, If the 
piano is not satisfactory 
after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense, You 
pay us nothing unless you 

eep the piano, There is 
absolutely no risk or ex- 
pense to you, : 

Old instruments taken in 

exchange, 


EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


ship or material, 











In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos We refer to 


over 36,000 
satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States, 


Pro inent Purchasers of our pianos include Gov, 


Sayers of Texas, Governor 
Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michigan, 
United States Senator Cameron, General W, R. Miles, 
Supreme Court Justice James; Professor Dana, of Dana’s 
Musical Institute; Professor Nunnally, of Southern Female 
College, and Professor Peterson, of Humboldt College, are 
smong those who have used the Wing Piano, in addition 
lo prominent musicians, music teachers and orchestra 
leaders throughout the United States. 


You Need This Book ri — intend to buy a piano, 


k—not a- catalogue— 








ss i 
Preeti ae 


45 Styles to Select from ! 


Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, workman- 


Itistrumental Attachment imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar 


harp, zither and banjo, 


that gives you all the information possessed by experts, It 
makes the selection of a piano easy, If read carefully, it 
will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and 
finish; will tell you how to know good from bad, It de- 
scribes the materials used.; gives pictures of all the different 
arts, and tells how they should & made and put together, 
t is the only book of its kind ever published, It contains 
one hundred and _ sixteen large pages, and is 1 amed 
*“* The Book of Complete Information About 
Pienos.”’ We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a 
piano, Write for it, 


Wing Organs are sold under the same guarantee as 


Wing Pianos, Sent on trial to any part 
of the United States, freight paid in advance by us, without 
any advance payment or deposit being made, Sold on 
easy monthly payments, Separate organ catalogue sent on 
request, 








WING SON 


550-362 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


mat——_—- PT HIRTY-FIVFTH 


YR AB——1904 
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DUICH DEN 
Sine Quickest 
} Standard Solid 
3 x6, INDIANAPOLIS Rubber 
Inside . COMBINATION TABLE fon 
oa Billiari—Pool—Library —Dining Best 
Strongly Best value ever offered. Elegant selected oak Vermont 
Constructed —Antwerp finish. Library or Dining Table with top on—Billiard and Slate Bed 
Pool Table when top is removed. Equipped with complete Billiard —_—— 
and and Pool outfit of regulation quality throughout. One dozen styles 
Combination Billiard or Pool Tables, $25.00 to $150.00. Freight pre- French 
Beautifully paid. Ask for our illustrated catalogue. It's FREE. Billiard 
Finished COMBINATION BILLIARD MFG. CO. Cloth 
52-62 Ingalls, Indianapolis, Ind. 











Romeike’s Press Cutting Bureau 


Will send you all newspaper clippings which 
may appear about you, your friends, or on any 
subject on which you want to be “up-to-date.” 
A large force in my New York Office reads 
620 daily papers and over 2,000 weeklies and 
magazines, in fact, every paper of importance 
published in the United States, for 5,000 sub- 
scribers, and through the European Bureaus, 
all the leading papers in the civilized globe. 
Clippings found for subscribers are pasted 
on slips of paper and mailed day by day. 
— $5.00 for 100, $40.00 for 1,000 clip- 
pings. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Branches: London, Paris, Berlin, Sydney. 








The Yankee Cork Puller | 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
Fastened up anywhere you wish—on the side- 
board, ice box door frame or wall—never mislaid. 
Pulls all corks instantly and without effort. 
Simply moving handle up and down not 
only draws the tightest cork, but also 
automatically discharges it from the 
machine. It is a mechanical marvel. 
Removes corks clean—no bits left in bottle. 

Sold everywhere, or sent direct, express 
prepaid, on receipt of price. After 30 days 
trial money refunded if not pleased. 

Nickel Plated, $1.25. Silver Plated, $3.50. 
For Hotels, etc., with clamp, Nickel Plated, $2. 
Booklet free. Order today from makers, 
THE GILCHRIST CO. 

110 LafayetteSt., Newark, N. J. 























BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


We furnish Remingtons, Smiths, Hammonds, and all 
Standard Machines at from $25 to $40, with full 

arantee. New Machines at reduced prices. 
Witt send machine subject to trial. Standard ma- 
chines rented at $3 monthly. We also exchange and buy 
forcash. Desks, cabinets and plies at reduced 
prices. Send postal for illustrated price-list of all 
standard machines. Address 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


Telephone, 5389 Cortlandt. 243 Broadway, New York 














COSTS 25 CENTS LASTS 25 YEARS 
Solid German Silver. Trims, Files and Cleans the nails 
with either hand. Don't take imitations. Sold every- 
where or by mail for 25e. Manicure Book, **A Handy 
Hand Book of the Hands”—complete instruction on the 
care of the hands and nails. Sent for five 2c. stamps. 
Money back if you want it. 








KLIP-KLIP CO., 597 Clinton Ave. 8,, Rochester, N.Y. 





























Model No. 7, 





No. 7, $50.00. 


Two Models: No. 5, $35.00. 





The BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 148 La Salle St., 


The price is low, but the quality is high. 

Our GUARANTEE—The Blickensderfer will 
do all classes of heavy or light werk in a better 
and neater manner; has more and better fea- 
tures than any machine on the market. For 
manifolding and mimeographing it has no 
equal. 

All machines fully guaranteed. One week’s 
trial granted. For catalogue, terms, etc., address 


CHICAGO 
Executive Office and Factory, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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FIRE PROOF 


Just What Everybody Needs 


An ABSOLUTE PROTECTION against loss by fire 
for Deeds, Stocks, Bonds, Contracts, Notes, 
Mortgages, Insurance Policies and other val- 
uable papers. 





Price $8.00. Freight prepaid cast of Denver. 
Approximate weight, 50 Ibs. First-class lock, 
duplicate keys. Inside dimensions, 10 in. long, 
6 in. wide, 4 in. deep. Space for holding 40 
Deeds or Insurance Policies. 

Write at once for Catalogue 60B. 
The Victor Safe & Lock Co., Cincinnati, O. 








47 Systems 


for Business Men 





THIS BOOK IS FREE 


It illustrates 47 different kinds of business that are 
successfully conducted by the use of Shaw-Walker card 
and filing systems, It tells you how to improve your 
office systems. How to save time, money and labor. How 
to increase the efficiency of your employees. How to 
decrease your pay roll, One hour invested in reading 
this catalogue will pay you large dividends during 1904. 
Send today for this valuable 58 page free catalogue. 


THE SHAW-WALKER co. 
Branch at Chic in the Muskegon, Michigan 


Marquette Buildis 














No one can imagine how much easier and 
faster it is to write with a machine than 
with a pen, until one has tried the com- 
parison. It is like riding and walking. The 
POSTAL by our installment plan offers to 
everybody the opportunity to try. Will be 
sent C.O.D. for one week’s trial on receipt 
of $4 to cover express. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET AND INSTALLMENT PLAN 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
THE POSTAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept. 15 
Main Office: 45 Cliff St., New York 
Branch: 115 Dearborn 8t., Chieage 





RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


from base to dome, 
foundation to loft, 
of the modern office 
building,that time- 
saving labor light- 
ening invention— 


is ‘‘conspicuous by 
its presence.’’ 


In use wherever 20th 
Century Methods are 
in vogue. Easy to 
operate — responsive 
to the lightest taps— 
unvarying in the good 
quality of its work. 


The Oli T. 
143 Wabash a. men 
Principe! Foreign Office. 75 Queen Victoria 
8t., London, England. 
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Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MII- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Pruggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
and take noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 














* 
y-M eSH ) 


( Line 


The very first essential to health is 
pure, fresh air—and plenty of it—not 
only in the lungs, but all over the body. 
Winter and summer give the body air 
and you will rarely know what a cold 
means. The Dr. Deimel Underwear al- 
lows of perfect ventilation and keeps 
the body warm and comfortable. 

Booklet, telling all about it, with 
samples of Linen-Mesh, mailed free. 

The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 


(Originators of Linen-Mesh) 
Dept.—H. B. 72—491 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
San Francisco, CAL,, . 111 Montgomery St, 
WasHINGTON, D.C., . . . . « 1313 F. Street 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., . . . . . +. §10 Fulton St,’ 
MoNTREAL, CAN., . . . 2202 St, Catherine St, 
Lonpon, W. C,, ENG,, . 83 Strand (Cecil Hotel), 








WOULDN'T YOU LIKE TO ADD FROM TWO TO FIVE INCHES 
TO YOUR HEIGHT? 


To be a “ good height to dance with”? To be “tall enough to see in a crowd”? 


carries 
Your weigh: 
secrets 














SPORTSMEN and all those Prine active out-door 
lives will be immeasurably benefited by using 


The Simplest Discovery of the Twentieth Century! 


THE SPINAL BRUSH 


which affords instantaneous relief to all who suffer from 
Backache ,Faceache, Headache and similar troubles. 
This brush when pro; 
erly applied is invaluable 
to those who suffer from 
Nervousness, Insom- 
nia, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Lum- 
bago. Lassitude, 
= easton. Lot oy 
ag, aralysis 
Lack of Energy ,and 
all kindred diseases 
which are attributa- 
ble directly or indi- 
rectly to such afflic- 
tions as are traceable 
to the spinal column. 













We 
are not 
adver- 

tising a 

“CURE- 

ALL" nor 

do we claim 

medicinal or 
electrical prop- 
erties peculiar to 
this brush, but we 
do guarantee relief, 
and relief instantane- 
ous to all those who 
suffer from n= 4 of the 
many troubles which can 
be cured by circulation, 
friction or stimulation. 
Recommend by the medi- 
cal profession, Brush, with full 
directions sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar. 
THE SPINAL BRUSH co., 
1133 Broadway (Room 149, St. James Building. ) §.Y, Gity 
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aD BE! . 
i it i TRADE MARK . 
SAW CO wsiceencor ShineYourShoes 


gg |) QUID | SMARISET Mt 


al Nails, Chapped and Split Lips or 
Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. 
Instantly Relieves Chilblains, 
Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous 
Spots.. etc, etc, 

A coating on the sensitive parts 
will protect the feet from being 
chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
shoes. 

Applied with a brush and imme- 
diately dries, forming a tough, Beanies 
transparent, colorless waterproof MADE OF 
costing. PRESSED STEEL 

MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, VAM, 

BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, Etc. r 
are all liable to bruise, scratch, or scrape he cost of a few shines will pay fori 
ae WILL NOT ‘Saan oer — shoes will look better and ponent <td aan 
after it is applied the injury is forgotten, as | an" fis shoe positively rigid while being shined— 
“NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new € adjustment is the secret. Cannot 
skin until the broken skin is healed under it break or get out of order. 

EACH | Adjusts automatically to any size or shape shoe— 
a ae {Size of Illustration] 1O0C. men ” Soe or children’s. 
LY - - - 5c. AKES SHOE P 
202. BOTTS. (for Surgeons & Hosp,) 50C. AN EASY — 


AT THE DRUGGISTS At Shoe, Hardware, or House Furnishing Stores; 
or we will mail a package if not, direct from 














anywhere in the United { 
States on receipt of price. nent ana | 140 Liberty St. 
oe mpoany 
’ #35 New York iE s 


Manufacturers 


wg As 
DEPT. 94. 96-102 CHURCH ST. . wae t 
NEW YORK wed 











For Long Journeys | 


either by coach, as in the old days or by 
automobile to-day, there is nothing to 
invigorate and fortify the system like 


C COMI AN Y S ‘ et tor CHAT 
sith smiction f 
E t CMAFING, and SH sled for 25 coms 
xtract of Bee Rtg 
wal » -< 


Far better as a refresher and a stimulant 
than alcohol. A bracer without reaction. 
Get the genuine with this blue signature: 


For Forty Years 
the First 


of the skin 














